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A.—Methods and Results of the Hydeographio Work 

I. INTRODUCTION 

The present report discusses the physical conditions encountered 
during a biological survey of San Francisco Bay, which was com¬ 
menced in January, 1912, and covered the whole of that year, together 
with about half of the succeeding one. No comprehensive account of 
this survey can be attempted until the principal biological data are 
ready for presentation in a generalized and serviceable form. For 
this we must await the completion of the labors of a number of spec¬ 
ialists who have undertaken the study of the various groups comprised 
in the^^auna and flora of these waters. It has been regarded as highly 
desirable, however, that a preliminary report should be prepared, 
discussing the physical conditions which obtain in San Francisco Bay, 
and embodying the hydrographic observations made in the course of 
this survey. And the present seems an opportune time to record in 
brief the history and scope of the survey as a whole. 

In February, 1911, the Biological Division of the University of 
California prepared a series of recommendations looking to a biolog¬ 
ical survey of San Francisco Bay. Correspondence was entered into 
with Stanford University and with the State Fish and Game Com¬ 
mission of California, both of which organizations pledged their sup¬ 
port to the undertaking. A carefully prepared plan was at length 
drawn up by those chiefly interested in the project, and this plan was 
submitted to the Bureau of Fisheries and to the California delegation 
in Congress. 

Attention was therein called to the value of the fisheries of San^ 
Francisco Bay, and to the scanty knowledge of the biological and 
physical conditions upon which their existence depended. From the 
more purely scientific standpoint, the importance was urged of ob¬ 
taining data upon which to base a handbook or serifs of monographic 
papers dealing with the local marine fauna and flora. Such a work 
would be of great value to naturalists, as well as to those having 
economic problems more clearly in view. 

The presence of the United States Fisheries steamer ‘‘Albatross” 
in the neighborhood of San Francisco during a considerable part of 
each year suggested the most practicable means by which such a stltvey 
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could be conducted, and it was therefore proposed that the federal 
Bureau of Fisheries should undertake the execution of this project, 
in co-operation with the institutions named. 

That Bureau assented cordially to the proposal, which had already 
been discussed informally at a considerably earlier date. In October, 
1911, formal approval was f?iven to the plan, under conditions pre¬ 
scribed by the Bureau of Fisheries. The execution of the project was 
later vested in a board, consisting of the commanding? officer and the 
naturalist of the ‘‘Albatross”, and a third member to be designated 
by the committee representing the local institutions above mentioned. 
Professor C. A. Kofoid, of the University of California, was chosen 
as the representative of the latter body, while the other members were 
Commander 0. H. Burrage, XT. S. N., succeeded by Lieutenant-Com¬ 
mander II. B. Soule, U. S. N., together with the senior author of the 
present report. 

A definite programme of work was formulated, and some important 
’additions to the equipment of the “Albatross” were decided upon. 
Field operations were commenced on January 30, 1912. 

This survey has been concerned almast wholly with San Francisco 
Bay, including San Pablo Bay, though a considerable number of 
stations were dredged outside of the Golden Gate, even to a point 
beyond the Parallon Islands. 

The stations which were occupied by the “Albatross” or by one 
of her launches have been classified under two main heads: (1) thasc 
at which our chief attention was devoted to dredging or trawling, 
and (2) those at which we were chiefly concerned with hydrographic 
observations and with plankton collection. The former have been 
designated in our records as “dredging stations,” the latter as “hydro- 
graphic stations.” To each series an independent set of consecutive 
numbers has been given, continuous with those of the past “Alba¬ 
tross” records. The station numbers are preceded by the letters D 
and 11 respectively. In the former series there are, at the date of 
writing, 149 stations, in the latter series 322 stations. 

In the deeper waters the “Albatross” hersejj ^as empl^>r«d in 
these operations, in the shallower waters a launch was used. In either 
case, however, the position of the vessel was determined at various 
points in the course of a haul by means of a sextant or an azimuth 
compass. With the launches it was, of course, impossible to employ 
any of the heavier types of apparatus,'so that the exploration of the 
extensive areas of shoal water, so characteristic of San Francisco Bay, 
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has necessarily been much less thorough than that of the navigable 
waters. 

Even less attention has been devoted to the littoral (intertidal) 
zone, though collecting parties visited the following points and ob¬ 
tained considerable material: Bonita Point (piles of pier and between 
tides on shore), Presidio shore, Sausalito (piles of pier and on beach), 
Red Rock, Richmond, Key Route pier (off Oakland). 

This limitation of the scope of our collecting operations has resulted 
from the inadequacy of the force available for such work, as well as 
from the necessity of restricting the amount of material accumulated 
for subsequent examination. It was early decided that we must resist 
the temptation, to which so many collectors yield, of continuing indefi¬ 
nitely the gathering of specimens, without regard for the likelihood 
of compiling any scientific results of value. 

It is fully realized, however, that a complete biological survey of 
these waters requires the exploration of certain fields as yet scarcely 
touched, and it is hoped that some of the more important of these 
gaps may be filled in before the preparation of the final report. 

Certain special investigations were undertaken, with a view to 
bringing our work into more immediate relation with the local fisheries 
interests. Several trips were made, for example, to the oyster beds 
of the Morgan, M. B. Moraghan and Darbee-Immel oyster companies, 
in the southern parts of the bay. We must here acknowledge the 
courtesy of representatives of these various companies, who provided 
us with every facility for the work. At each of the beds tow-net hauls 
were made and samples of the water, of the bottom, and of the oysters 
themselves were brought away. Further water samples for titration 
have likewise been kindly supplied us by the Morgan Oyster Company 
at regular intervals throughout about ten months. 

Mr. Johnston, Fisheries Expert of the “Albatross,’’ has made 
many seine hauls, chiefly in that part of the bay lying nearest to the 
Golden Gate. He has likewise made numerous visits to the fish mar¬ 
kets of San Francisco, recording the occurrence of the various mar¬ 
ketable^, fishes atPdifferent seasons, and frequently the prices at which 
they were sold. Mr. Johnston furthermore accompanied the trawling 
steamers of the A. Paladini Company on a considerable number of 
fishing trips outside of the bay during the latter half of 1912, securing 
abundant records of the catch and in many cases specimens of interest. 

It must be stated, however, that thus far a larger share of the 
efforts of the scientific staff has been devoted to the more fundamental 
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task of accurately portraying the principal life conditions to which 
organisms in general are subjected in San Francisco Bay. This work 
is the necessary preliminary to any investigation of the more special 
problems relating to this or that fishery industry. Furthermore, our 
experience has already made it evident that no satisfactory study of 
these problems can be attempted without the expenditure of much 
time and of expert labor on the part of a number of persons through¬ 
out a period of several years. Any investigation less thorough than 
this would necessarily be superficial, and would probably involve a 
waste of time and of money. 

The decline of the oy.ster industry, in particular, demands a thor¬ 
oughgoing investigation on the part of competent experts, who should 
be detailed for this duty alone According to Statistical Bulletin 
no. 289 of the United States Bureau of Fisheries (‘‘Oyster Industry 
of the Pacific Coast States, 1912^’)^ the yield of oysters in California 
(chiefly Saij Francisco Bay) has fallen from 420,000 bushels, valued 
at $867,000, in 1899, to 68,037 bushels, valued at $280,344, in 1912. 
A great diversity of opinion is expressed by those chiefly interested 
as to the cause of this disastroiLS decline, but all agree that the matter 
ought to be seriously investigated. 

While the present report does not claim to make any direct con¬ 
tribution to a solution of this problem, we are of the opinion that the 
physical data which we offer herewith vill have to be fully reckoned 
with by those who undertake the task. Indeed, any investigation 
which is i^)t based upon an adequate knowledge of these data may 
be dismissed as futile. 

An account of the methods employed in the course of our hydro- 
graphic observations will be deferred to the following chapter. Those 
which were followed in the diedging and the plankton work will, 
however, be recorded briefly forthwith. 

At the dredging stations of the regular series we made use of one 
or more of the following types of apparatus: 

(1) The beam trawl. This vras either of the Tanner or the Agassiz 
type, and varied in beam length from 3 to 12 feet (0.9 to 3.7*meters). 

(2) A special improvement of the Tanner trawl, to which we have 
given the name of “sledge trawU’ (plate 8). It was found that the 
narrow iron runners of an ordinary beam trawl sank so deeply into 
the soft bottom of certain regions of the bay that the net speedily 
filled with mud and was landed with great difficulty, if at all. Not 
infrequently the bag burst just before leaving the water, so that the 
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entire contents, weighing a ton or more, were lost. To remedy this 
difficulty the simple expedient was adopted of attaching a broad 
wooden ‘‘shoe’’ to each of the trawl runners. These “shoes” were 
of oak plank, eleven inches wide and about one inch thick, and were 
bent upward at the fore end after the manner of Norwegian snow- 
shoes or skis. This device was found to serve the purpose admirably. 
Surface organisms were scraped from bottoms of soft mud, often 
throughout a course of half a mile or more, while little or none of the 
mud remained in the bag. 

(3) The ordinary dredge, of the type said to have been originated 
by 0. F. Muller (referred to in our records under the familiar name 
of “boat dredge”). This was commonly provided with an inner bag 
of fine fish netting, tied at the bottom, and an outer sheathing of 
canvas. The latter was commonly left open at the end to permit the 
passage of water, though it was sometimes tied up in order to retain 
the bottom material. Sometimes the dredge net was dispensed with, 
the canvas bag (“mud bag”) alone being used. In operations with 
the “Albatross” the dredge most commonly used had a width of 19 
inches (48 cm.) and was generally fastened to the end of the trawl 
net. When dredging was conducted with the launch, a smaller pat¬ 
tern was employed, and it was used independently of any other form 
of apparatus. 

(4) A very heavily built iron dredge (plate 9), which, except for 
the strength of the materials used, followed the pattern of a com¬ 
mercial oyster dredge. The design for this was adapted from the 
figure given by the Massachusetts Commissioners of Fisheries and 
Game (1909). The length of the toothed bar was 3 feet 6 inches 
(1.07 meters), while the distance from this to the attachment of the 
cable was 4 feet 7 inches (1.4 meters). Most of the iron used had a 
section of 1 by 2 inches, while the teeth were three-quarter inch square. 
The bag was about 3 feet deep and consisted of steel rings 2 inches 
in jilameter and of one-quarter inch materials. When in use this 
chaih bag was commonly lined with a bag of fish netting, in order 
that the finer bottom materials and the smaller organisms might be 
retained. 

It is rather surprising how little thought seems to have been de¬ 
voted by those engaged in devising oceanic collecting apparatus to 
types of dredges suitable for use upon very rough bottoms. The one 
here figured has repeatedly brought up hundreds of pounds of stones, 
some of them a foot or more in diameter, from bottoms upon which 
a beam trawl would speedily have come to grief. The only accident 
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thiis far has been the breaking of some of the teeth. Since these are 
fastened to the frame by bolts, they may readily be replaced. 

(5) An iron mud dredge, of the type known commercially as the 
‘‘orange-peel bucket’^ (pi. 10). The one employed was the “Dwarf 
Bucket, No. 7” of the catalogue of the Hayward Company of New 
York. The capacity, according to the manufacturer’s statement, was 
2^2 cubic feet (0.07 cubic meter). Since, however, in our work the 
mass of mud commonly projected from several inches to a foot above 
the rim of the bucket, it is probable that we sometimes obtained twice 
the volume stated. As employed by us, this mud bucket was operated 
by a single cable, the elosiire being eflFected by means of an automatic 
tripping mechanism devised for the purpose. For ordinary indus¬ 
trial uses two cables are employed wdth this apparatus, one of which 
is used for lowering it, the other for closing and raising it. In our 
device the fall of a ring, following the grounding of the dredge, 
released the cable from its connection with a hook (“slip-hook”) fas¬ 
tened to the upper end of the apparatus. As soon as the reeling in 
was commenced the strain w^as transferred to a terminal section of 
extra flexible cable, wound around a sheave, the revolution of which 
brought together the blades (pi. 10, figs. 11-13). 

A conical canvas hood was adjusted to the upper frame of this 
dredge, in order to prevent the w^ashing out of the contents while 
being raised through the w^ater. During descent a large flap, or valve, 
permitted the water to escape. 

So far as we know, ours is the first application to biological ex¬ 
ploration of this type of apparatus. After considerable experience, 
we can unreservedly recommend its use for such purposes, at least 
in relatively shallow w^aters. Its chief advantage lies in the taking 
of comparatively large masses of mud from a single spot, and partic¬ 
ularly in the penetrating power of the apparatus which renders pos¬ 
sible the capture of deeply burrowdng annelids, lamellibranchs, etc. 

. The material brought in by these various types of dredges and 
trawls was emptied upon a graduated series of screens (the “table 
sieve” of Verrill and Chester) and subjected to washing with a hose. 
The coarsest of these screens had meshes one inch square, the finest 
having meshes one twenty-fourth inch square. The organisms of 
various groups were sorted and preserved, either on deck or in the 
laboratory, and were subsequently referred to specialists for exam¬ 
ination. 

In the plankton collecting, three tow-nets were used simultaneously, 
these being operated on the dredging cable. A large net of 000 silk 
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bolting-cloth was employed, attached to a ring 4 feet in diameter, 
together with two smaller nets, of no. 12 and no. 20^ bolting-cloth 
respectively, and having an aperture of about 14 inches. The contents 
of the three nets were preserved separately, and kept distinct by those 
engaged in studying the collections. 

The tow-net hauls were horizontal ones of rather indefinite dura¬ 
tion and depth. When the current was suflSciently strong, the nets 
were allowed to swing freely in the latter during the ten-minute 
period in which the vessel was at anchor for the hydrographic obser¬ 
vations. When the tidal current was too weak to carry the nets into 
a horizontal position the vessel steamed slowly for five or ten minutes 
after lifting anchor, and the plankton haul was then made. The nets 
were lowered to a point some distance above the bottom, an iron 
weight (138 pounds) being attached to the end of the cable. Exact 
control of depth was unfortunately impossible, and care was necessary 
in order to prevent the rim of the larger net from scraping the bottom 
and scooping up large quantities of mud. Vertical hauls were found 
to be impracticable, owing to the force of the tidal currents. 

In such shoal waters as those of San Francisco Bay, and particu¬ 
larly amid such swift currents, it does not seem likely that the vertical 
distribution of* plankton is commonly of much significance. At any 
rate, no observations have been made by us to test this point. 

In addition to the taking of plankton at the regular hydrographic 
stations, tow-net hauls with the three nets referred to have been made 
at weekly intervals in the vicinity of Sausalito, throughout a consid¬ 
erable number of months, at various seasons of the year. 

The animal and plant species from each of these various stations 
have in a large degree been sorted out and referred to appropriate 
specialists. Bottom samples were likewise saved from most of the 
dredging stations and from many of the hydrographic stations, while 
water samples, both from surface and bottom, were preserved at all of 
the latter. 

For the use of those engaged in a study of one or another group 
of organisms, blue-print charts were early prepared, indicating the 
position of the various stations so far occupied in San Francisco Bay, 
and mineograph sheets were likewise distributed, giving such notes 
as to depth, character of bottom, salinity, temperature, etc., as had 
been recorded for each. These data, in a revised form, appear in the 
appendices to the present report. A special chart (pis. 3 and 4) for 

1 This is the cloth generally known to planktologists as '' No. 20^^' Lohmann 
(1911) states that this number was changed by the manufacturertf" in 1907 to 
‘‘No. 25.^' 
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plotting the distribution of species or of physical conditions was like¬ 
wise prepared by the draughtsman of the Bureau, and an edition of 
one thousand was printed at the Government Printing OflSce. 

The early publication of the results thus far obtained upon the 
physical conditions encountered in San Francisco Bay is regarded 
as important as an aid to those engaged in the study of the various 
organisms collected in the course of the present survey. Since the 
chief value of such studies lies in the light which they may throw 
upon the distribution of species—economic and otherwise—it is of 
the utmost importance for us to discover the various physical factors 
which may be responsible for the occurrence of these species in a 
given locality. That definite correlations actually exist between phys¬ 
ical conditions and the distribution of species is a mere platitude to 
zoologists, but it is ecjually true that in comparatively few eases do 
we know the factors which are actually responsible for limiting the 
range of a given form. Much light may sometimes be thrown upon 
this subject by the method of carefully plotting the distribution pat¬ 
terns of various species within an area in which the physical conditions 
are fairly well known (see Sumner, Osburn, Cole, and Davis. 1913). 

In the case of all such undertakings as the present, any results 
of value which are obtained must be credited to the united efforts of 
a large number of persons. This number is unfortunately too great 
in the present instance to permit of the names of all of them appearing 
on the title page of this report. A large share of credit for whatever 
success has attended our efforts is due to the naval oflBcers of the 
^‘Albatross”, particularly to the successive commanders. Commander 
G. H. Burrage and, throughout a much greater part of the time, Lieu¬ 
tenant-Commander H. B. Soule, and to the executive officer. Lieu¬ 
tenant Ij. B. Porterfield. 

To Professor C. A. Kofoid is due much of the credit for initiating 
the entire project here discussed, as well as for giving to the authors 
the benefit of his wide experience in marine exploration throughout 
the course of the work. 

Through the courtesy of the University of California we have 
much of the time occupied quarters in the Zoology Building, in which 
considerable portions of our laboratory work have been carried on. 

Acknowledgment must be made to Professor R. S. Holway for 
valuable information and suggestions regarding the hydrography and 
physical geography of this region. To Mr. H. I>: McGlashan, district 
engineer of the United States Geological Survey, we are indebted for 
information regarding the flow of the two great rivers which discharge 
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into San Francisco Bay, as well as the methods employed in computing 
this. We have also to thank Mr. McGlashan for the loan of a Price 
current meter during the early phases of our work. 

The determination of nitrogen in sixty mud samples from the bay 
was made through the courtesy of Dr. C. L. Alsberg, Chief of the 
Bureau of Chemistry of the United States Department of Agriculture. 

Acknowledgments will be made, at the proper time, of the services 
of those zoologists and botanists who have given their time to the task 
of identifying the varioiis collections. 

The senior author of this report, as naturalist of the ‘‘Albatross’’, 
has had general supervision of the field work of the vessel, the dis¬ 
position of the material collected and other executive duties relating 
to the conduct of the survey. He has likewise superintended the com¬ 
pilation of the data herewith published and has written the present 
report as a whole. 

Professor Louderback has in a large degree prescribed the methods 
which have been followed in the examination of the bottom samples, 
and has, to a considerable extent, supervised the laboratory analyses 
of these samples, as well as making a personal study of them. He 
will independently prepare a more complete report upon the bottom 
samples, when these have been subjected to further study. 

Messrs. Schmitt and Johnston, of the scientific staff of the “Alba¬ 
tross”, have had immediate charge of the field collecting and hydro- 
graphic observations on the greater number of days, after the earlier 
operations of the survey. They have also performed nearly all of the 
titrations of the sea water, and most of the laboratory work involved 
in the analysis of the bottom samples. To their lot, likewise, has 
fallen the larger part of the tedious computations necessary for the 
presentation of these results in generalized form. Their share in the 
work is far from having been purely mechanical, and they are there¬ 
fore justly entitled to rank among the joint authors of the present 
report. 

Mention must also be made of the important services of the clerk 
of the “Albatross”, Mr. R. A. Coleman, who has carried out with 
much care and precision a considerable part of the statistical work 
necessary for a proper treatment of the physical data. 

The various curves for temperature and salinity, as well as the 
three charts (pis. 5, 6, 7) giving the results of the bottom analyses, 
are the work of Mr. Samuel Laverty, a student in the College of Civil 
Engineering of the University of California. 
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II. PROCEDURE FOLLOWED AND APPARATUS USED IN 
THE HYDROGRAPHIC WORK OP THE SURVEY 

The principal hydrofyraphic observations here to be discussed ex¬ 
tended throu^rh a period of one year, viz., from February, 1912, to 
January, 1913. Six complete series of observations were made 
througrhout the entire bay. It was intended that these series should 
be at intervals of two months, and this plan was adhered to, so far 
as possible. Circumstances disturbed the regular programme some¬ 
what, however, and the actual periods of ol)servation were as follows: 
(1) February 13 to 27, 1912; (2) April 23 to May 6, 1912; (3) July 
22 to 31, 1912; (4) October 7 to 12, 1912; (5) November 25 to De- 
cember 5, 1912, and (6) January 13 to 28, 1913. 

During each of these six periods the various stations were visited 
twice, once during the flood and once during the ebb tide. Since 
there were twenty-three regular hydrographic stations, there would 
thus have been 276 sets of observations in the regular series, had there 
been no gaps in the latter. As a matter of fact, the number was 
somewhat less than this, owing to certain unavoidable omissions. 

In addition to the data derived from this principal series of 
stations, hydrographic observations were made at a considerable num¬ 
ber of other points in the bay, notably at the oyster beds, and like¬ 
wise outside of the Golden Gate, at most of the dredging stations in 
those waters. Furthermore, a rather extensive supplementary set of 
observations was made in the bay during July, 1913. Six of the earlier 
stations were then visited at flood and ebb tide, and twelve new ones 
were added in regions where the regular stations were lacking. 

On two occasions, also, the ship was anchored at a single point 
throughout approximately a complete tidal cycle of twelve hours, the 
observations being made hourly. 

For the purposes of the field operations, the stations of the regular 
series were divided into three groups, according to locality. These 
corresponded to the “upper’’, “middle”, and “lower” sections of the 
bay, referred to below (p. 23). It will be seen that the station num¬ 
bers do not form a single consecutive series. This resulted from 
circumstances which it is hardly worth while to explain. The num¬ 
bers which appear on the charts and in the temperature and density 
tables of the present report are the ones given at the time of the 
first visits to the respective stations. The repetitions of these same 
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positions during the later periods of the work were all treated in the 
ship^s records as new stations, and were designated by new numbers. 
Plankton collections made at the same point at different times thus 
bear different numbers. In Appendix II these later hydrographic 
stations may be identified in position with those of the primary series. 

Ordinarily the entire series of observations for one of the periods 
required six days. A separate day was devoted to each of the regions 
above indicated (containing seven or eight stations) at each phase of 
the tide (flood and ebb). It was our endeavor to commence work in 
each region, or group of stations, as soon as possible after the turn 
of the tide, and to finish the group before the next period of slack 
water. This was commonly accomplished, though it was not invari¬ 
ably possible. The duration of current flow in a given direction could 
not commonly be predicted with any accuracy from the time of high 
or of low water, as stated in the ‘‘Tide Tables.’’ Except on three days 
of the hydrographic work (one in the first, one in the second, and one 
in the fourth period), the vessel invariably moved up stream in passing 
from one station to another. There was thus avoided the possibility 
of our repeating observations upon practically the same mass of water, 
which might have been the case had we steamed down stream and 
anchored for the customary period. 

Before commencing the observations at any given station, the ship 
was anchored and allowed to swing into position according to the 
direction of wind and current. She remained at anchor for ten 
minutes after the commencement of operations. The phase of tide 
could commonly be determined from the direction of the drift past 
the ship. In a few cases, observations which should have been made 
during the ebb period were made during the commencement (or the 
end) of the flood period, or vice versa, and in certain cases the ebt 
(or flood) observation for a given period was omitted altogether. 
Allowance has been made in the computations for these imperfections 
in our data. 

The procedure followed at each hydrographic station involved the 
following operations: 

(1) 'Jhe depth was taken by one of the seamen from the bow, while 
it was likewise indicated by the sounding machine on the quarter¬ 
deck, from wtich the thermometers and water-sample bottles were 
operated. | 

(2) A water sample from the surface was obtained by lowering a 
copper vessel on the end of a rope. 
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(3) The surface temperature was taken by means of a Negretti- 
Zambra reversing thermometer, immersed to a depth of a foot or two 
beneath the water surface. The thermometer was operated by a mes¬ 
senger, which was released after an interval of ten minutes. This 
was believed to be a more reliable method than that of dipping an 
ordinary thermometer into a pail of water on deck, for the temper¬ 
ature of such water might change appreciably before the reading could 
be made. 

(4) A water sample from the bottom was taken by means of an 
Ekman reversing water bottle. This instrument has been fully de¬ 
scribed by its inventor (Ekman, 1905a), and no further account of it 
is required here. Two of these instruments were made for the ‘^Alba¬ 
tross’’ by Mr. Valdemar Arnt/en, expert mechanic of the University 
of California. 

Both surface and bottom waters were preserved in snap-top pint 
bottles, having a porcelain stopper and rubber ring. The kind used 
were those known to the trade as “citrate of magnesia bottles.” They 
were thoroughly washed with sea water before use. 

(5) The bottom temperature w^as determined by means of two 
Negretti-Zambra thermometers, mounted in the frame of an Ekman 
water bottle, and reversing with this. The mean of the two readings 
has been employed by us in our computations. The instruments wwe 
left at the bottom for ten minutes. 

The thermometers used were all standardized, and the proper 
corrections have been applied to the readings. Although the scale, 
in our instruments, was comparatively short, our readings are be¬ 
lieved to have been accurate to wnthin one-tenth of one degree Fahren¬ 
heit.^ Amid differences of such magnitude as were found in San 
SVancisco Bay, errors of smaller extent are believed to be negligible. 

(6) Air temperatures w^re not taken by the scientific staff, since 
they were recorded at hourly intervals on the “Albatross’*, according 
to custom, by the ship’s quartermasters. The thermometers used for 
this purpose have not been carefully tested, but they are believed to 
be accurate to within a half degree F. A greater source of error is 
uyndoubtedly the heat from the ship’s furnaces, w^hich must, at times, 

"'have a considerable effect upon the recorded air temperature. For 
this and other reasons little use has been made by us of these figures. 

2 Unfortunately the instruments all bore the Fahrenheit scale, but the centi¬ 
grade equivalents are given in the tables. 
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(7) The velocity of the tidal current was ascertained with a Price 
current meter,® which was suspended from the port or starboard 
gangwa}^ at a distance of four or five feet from the ship's side. It 
was immersed to a depth of only two or three feet beneath the water's 
surface. This useful instrument is represented in plate 11, which is 
reproduced by the courtesy of the manufacturers, Messrs. W. and 
L. E. Gurley, of Troy, New York. The revolutions of the wheel, 
which is constructed much like that of an anemometer, produce clicks 
which are communicated to the ear by means of a telephone receiver. 
Prom the number of clicks in a given interval (determined by a stop¬ 
watch) the velocity of the stream in feet per second can be readily 
ascertained by reference to a table. 

The instrument now owned by the “Albatross" was tested by the 
Bureau of Standards. The tests of the latter were, however, made 
in fresh water. For strict accuracy, it would be necessary to apply 
a correction, owing to the higher viscosity of sea water. The extent 
of this error is not even approximately known. 

(8) Tow-net hauls were made according to the system described 
above (pp. 7 and 8). 

(9) During two of the bi-monthly periods samples of tile bottom 
material for quantitative studies were taken by means of a special 
apparatus, at all of the hydrographic stations of the regular series, 
except at a very few where the bottom was too hard to allow of a 
suflScient penetration by the instrument. Samples of the same sort 
were obtained at a number of stations which did not belong to the 
regular hydrographic series. 

As above stated, portions of the bottom material, brought up by 
the dredge, were preserved at nearly all of the dredging stations, but 
these were not adapted to revealing certain important features of tte 
bottom of the bay. It was regarded as an important requirement to 
obtain cylindrical samples or cores, extending into the mud or sand 
as deeply as possible and preserving whatever stratification might 
exist there. 

Two instruments of somewhat different type were tried for the 
purpose. The first was the Ekman (1905b) bottom sampler, one of 
which was constructed for us by Mr. Arntzen. A rather extensive 
trial of this apparatus was made, and bottom samples were taken at 

s Our thanks are due to Mr. H. D. MeGlashan, of the United States Geolog* 
ical Survey, Water Resources Division, for the loan of one of these instruments 
during the second of our periods of observation. Later one was purchas^ for 
the vessel. 
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a considerable number of hydrographic stations. But the Ekman 
sampler was found to have two rather fundamental defects, which 
rendered it inadequate for the purposes of the work in hand. 

In the first place, the stationary weight is placed altogether too 
high, so that the center of gravity is actually above the midpoint in 
the length of the instrument. As a consequence, the latter could not 
be depended upon to maintain its vertical position throughout the 
course of the descent. In the fairly swift currents of this bay it was 
found that the lower end of the tube began to veer as soon as it 
entered the water, and undoubtedly it struck the bottom at a consid¬ 
erable angle in most cases. 

In the second place, the pair of jaws which are intended to meet 
below the cutting edge of the tube, and prevent the escape of the mud, 
frequently failed to work, and the sample was partly or wholly lost. 
This was due to the very slight leverage exerted on these jaws by 
the pressure of the movable weight. The force was found to be 
scarcely more than sufficient, even when the latter fell the entire 
length of the tube, and brought to bear a considerable impact upon 
the basal ends of the jaws. But commonly no great impact was 
exerted, owing to the tube’s being buried in the mud before the release 
of the weight. Thus the only force brought to bear on the jaws was 
oftentimes the mere pressure of the movable weight, after the with¬ 
drawal of the apparatus from the bottom. And it may be added that 
the clogging effects of the mud not infrequently prevented the “mov¬ 
able” weight from falling at all. 

A considerable number of samples were none the less taken with 
the Ekman instrument, though these w^ere, on the average, much 
shorter than those taken with the apparatus soon to be described. 
At the suggestion of Professor Kofoid, pasteboard tubes were used 
in the Ekman sampler, certain minor modifications in the latter being 
necessary as a consequence. The pasteboard tube, with its enclased 
mud, could be removed entire, and corked at hoth ends. This ex¬ 
tremely practicable idea was likewise adapted to the improved instru¬ 
ment which was later used. 

In view of the inadequacy of the Ekman sampling apparatus, and 
the importance of obtaining mud samples of the greatest possible 
depth, considerable thought was devoted to this matter by the scien¬ 
tific staff of the “Albatross”, and by Professor Kofoid and others. 
The problem was placed in the hands of Mr. Valdemar Arntzen, ex¬ 
pert mechanic of the University of California, w^ho designed and 
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made the apparatus finally adopted, and himself contributed a number 
of its distinguishing^ features. 

This instrument avoids the two principal defects of the Ekman 
apparatus: (1) the undue raising of the center of gravity, owing to 
the concentration of weight at an elevated point, and (2) the insuffi¬ 
cient mechanism for closing the lower end of the tube, after the 
entrance of the bottom material. The former result is attained by 
distributing the weight uniformly from a level not far above that of 
the lower end of the tube for a distance of 4 feet 6 inches (137 cm.) 
along the latter. The shutting in of the tube contents at the lower 
end is insured by a special valve whose structure and mode of oper¬ 
ation will be described shortly,^ Many of the features of our appar¬ 
atus have obviously been borrowed from that of Ekman. 

This improved instrument has been named the ‘Albatross’ 
Bottom-sampling Apparatus.” The chief features of its construction 
are shown in plates 12 and 13. Two examples, differing slightly in 
construction, have been manufactured for the use of the “Albatross”. 
The first of these, after being used very successfully in San Francisco 
Bay, was sent to the Fisheries steamer “Fish Hawk,” for use in the 
Gulf of Mexico. The second differs from this chiefly in the length 
of the upper rod or stem {Stm), which is shorter and thicker in the 
later pattern. This change was made owing to the tendency of this 
rod to bend under the influence of the powerful lateral strain to which 
it was frequently subjected in being hauled out of the mud. 

The length of the second model is 9 feet 3 inches over all (282 cm.), 
that of the first one being somewhat greater than this. The length 
of the inner tube, between the upper and lower valves (and thus the 
maximum length of the samples taken), is slightly less than 6 feet 
(180 cm.). The total weight of the apparatus is 154 pounds (70 kilo¬ 
grams) for the first model, or 175 pounds (79.5 kilograms) for the 
second. With the exception of the lead filling, the instrument is 
constructed wholly of brass and bronze. 

The Albatross sampling apparatus is divisible at the flanges {Fh) 
into two lengths, which are uncoupled by loosening the wing-nuts. 

^ The application of this particular type of valve is Mr, Arntzen ^s chief 
contribution to the instrument, and upon it, in large measure, depends the 
success of the latter. His originality in this invention is in no wise lessened by 
the fact that a somewhat similar arrangement had already been employed by 
the Prince of Monaco, since this fact was overlooked until the completion of 
our own instrument. (See Bichard, 1900, pp. 13 to 16, figs. 3, 4, 6.) The valve 
there described is only roughly comparable with our own, however, and other¬ 
wise the two instruments have little in common. 
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The upper portion consists of a heavy brass tube {TJp, T,), termin¬ 
ating]: in the ‘‘stirrup’’ (^tr.), which bears the release lup^s (ff. I.) and 
the upper valve {Up. V,) This tube contains a heavy sliding? rod of 
bronze (Sfm,), terminating]: above in a rinjr or eye (Bg.), to which the 
rope or cable is fastened, and below in a transverse bar, the “trip bar” 
(T, which is attached the upper section of the lon^, slender brass 

rod that operates the lower valve. 

The lower portion of the apparatus consists of an inner and outer 
brass tube, between which is a layer of lead, pvin^ the required 
weip:ht. Within the lead, on one side, is a third tube of small diam¬ 
eter, through which passes the lower section of the slender brass rod, 
above referred to, which connects the trip bar with the lower valve. 

The inner brass tube has an internal diameter of two inches (51 
mm.). When in use it contains a closely fitting tube of pasteboard, 
which has previously been thoroughly soaked in melted paraffin. A 
new pasteboard tube is, of course, inserted with each use of the 
apparatus. This tube is held in position at each end by an annular 
ledge or seat. The lower of these ledges (pi. 13, L.) lies just above 
the lower valve, the upper one is situated just below the upper valve. 
The upper ledge is borne on a threaded ring, which may be adjusted 
up or down, in accordance with the exact length of the pasteboard tube. 

The insertion and removal of the pasteboard tubes necessitates the 
uncoupling of the apparatus at the flanges. After removal the tube 
is cut down to the exact length of the sample taken, and a paraffined 
cork is inserted at each end. This first pasteboard tube is then in¬ 
serted into a slightly larger one for the sake of greater rigidity, and 
enough melted paraffin is poured into each end to cover the corks 
suflSciently. 

The outer brass tube has an external diameter of 3% inches (92 
mm.). This tube, with its lead filling, extends upward for a distance 
of 54 inches (137 cm.). At its lower end is the “valve-housing” 
/y. H,), which contains a valve (F.) like that of an ordinary faucet. 
When open, this is transversed by an aperture which is 1*34 inches 
(44 mm.) in diameter and is of uniform calibre above and below, 
without offering any rough edges or other obstacles to the passage of 
the mud. The pasteboard tubes likewise have this same internal 
diameter. 

The valve-housing tapers toward the bottom, terminating in a 
detachable “shoe” (Sh.) bearing a cutting edge for penetrating the 
mud. 
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When the apparatus is to be used, the upper rod or stem is pushed 
down. The lugs are rotated inward (against the force of spiral springs 
in their interior), so that they come to lie above the transverse bar 
and block its ascent to the upper limit of the stirrup. When lifted 
by the ring or eye at the top, the weight of the apparatus is thus 
thrown upon the stirrup, but no pull is exerted upon the slender rod 
controlling the lower valve. 

In our work, the apparatus is dropped freely from a distance of 
some feet above the water line, the rope being allowed to run out with¬ 
out hindrance. Upon reaching the bottom the upper sliding rod falls 
of its own weight, carrying with it the transverse bar and releasing 
the lugs, which assume their original positions. When the line is 
reeled in this rod and bar are now free to slide upward as far as the 
stirrup will allow. In so doing the slender rod is drawn up, thus 
closing the lower valve. This slender rod is made in two pieces, which 
are connected by a temporary link of copper wire (pi. 12, fig. 15) just 
below the flanges. The object of the latter arrangement is to save 
the valve from damage, in case it is prevented from closing by the 
presence of a stone or large shell. In that case the whole weight of 
the instrument (plus the force required to extricate it from the mud) 
is thrown upon the wire link, which breaks and relieves the valve of 
further strain. Ordinarily, one thickness of no. 14 (American gauge) 
copper wire has been used for making this link. 

The upper valve allows the water to escape from the tube during 
the descent of the apparatus, while preventing its entrance during 
ascent. The lower valve prevents the escape of the mud during the 
ascent, though it has sometimes failed to close completely when the 
wire link was too long. Its complete closure is not, however, necessary 
in tenacious mud, provided that the upper valve functions properly. 

This apparatus cannot be used except upon bottoms of mud or of 
fine sand. The cutting edge at the lower edge is naturally blunted 
and dented by striking stones, and for this reason extra parts are 
necessary. Shells, however, are frequently found to be cut rather 
smoothly, even the comparatively thick shell of the native oyster 
{Osirea lurida) having, on occasions, been stamped out as if by a 
punch. In general, the depth to which the tube penetrates is inversely 
proportional to amount of sand, shells or other matter contained in 
the mud. In perfectly clear mud, such as that found near the southern 
end of San Francisco Bay, perfect samples 180 cm. in length (i.e., up 
to the capacity of the apparatus) were taken on a number of occasions. 
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Since on these bottoms the instrument buried itself in the mud far 
beyond the upper valve, it is certain that much longer samples could 
have been taken had the length of the tube been greater. 

These various water and bottom samples taken during the field 
work were preserved for subsequent laboratory study on shore. The 
methods followed in the treatment of these will be discussed at length 
in a later section of this report. 

Some months after the preparation of the present report, it was 
found possible to test the Albatross sampler in comparatively deep 
water. The trial was made on April 6, 1914, about 13 miles southwest 
of Farallon Light, at a depth of 815 fathoms. The instrument was 
lowered twice, a bottom sample being taken in each case. The longer 
of these was nearly 3 feet (86 cm.) long, the other being about 6 
inches shorter. 


III. DIMENSIONS, AREA, AND VOLUME OF 
SAN FRANCISCO BAY 

Those unfamiliar with the general geographical features of San 
Franeiseo Bay will find the.se indicated in plate 1. This bay extends 
in a direction roughly parallel to the coast line, i.e., from north-by- 
w'est to soulh-by-east, and lies between latitude 37° 25' and 38° 10' N. 
At a point consideral)ly nearer the northern than the southern end 
it communicates with the Pacific Ocean through a strait, the Golden 
Gate, which has a minimum width of less than one nautical mile. 

Exact figures respectinj^ the linear dimensions and area of this 
bay are difficult to give, since the limits of an irregular body of water, 
surrounded by marshes and prolonged into estuaries, must necessarily 
be chosen rather arbitrarily. Throughout the present paper the name 
‘‘San Francisco Bay’^ will be applied to the entire sheet of w^ater, 
extending from the mouth of Sonoma Creek at the extreme northern 
end to the mouth of the so-called “Coyote Riverat the extreme 
southern. We can find no valid reason, either geographic or hydro- 
graphic, for treating San Pablo Bay as an independent body of w^ater. 

As thus defined, San Francisco Bay has a length of about 45 
nautical miles, or 52 statute miles (83 kilometers), measured along a 
straight line between the points above mentioned. By water the dis¬ 
tance between these points would, of course, be considerably greater 
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than\his. The maximum width of the hay is rather moye than 10 
nautical miles (16 kilometers). 

As regards area, the figures employed in the present report were 
obtained by dissecting Coast and Geodetic Survey Chart No. 5530 
and carefully weighing the amount of paper covered by the bay as a 
whole, as well as by the various regions which it was desired to treat 
separately. The weight of a unit area was determined from that of 
a large rectangle, occupying a given number of degrees of latitude 
and longitude.® Two separate charts were used for these determina¬ 
tions, and the mean of the two sets of figures were employed. 

Carquinez Strait and Suisim Bay were naturally omitted from the 
area computed, this last being regarded as terminating at a line drawn 
from Mare Island Light to Selby. At its lower end the bay was 
considered as extending to the level of Beacon No. 11, at the mouth of 
‘‘Coyote River.’’ The Golden Gate was included, as far out as a line 
drawn from Point Bonita to Mile Bock, this being the limit recognized 
by the Coast and Geodetic Survey. The areas covered by the various 
islands were, of course, deducted from the total, while salt marshes 
and estuaries were likewise excluded. 

The following figures are the outcome of these determinations. 
The miles here intended are statute miles (1 square mile = 2.59 square 
kilometers). 

I TABLE 1 

1. Total Surface Covered at High Tide 


Square miles Percentage 

San Francisco Bay, in narrow sense. 287.7 71.9 

San Pablo Bay. 112.3 28.1 

Total area of San Francisco Bay®. 400.0 100.0 

S, Areas Covered by Water of Various Depths 

Square miles Percentage 

Area exposed at low tide. 54.2 13.6 

From last zone to 3‘fathom line . 226.0 56.5 

Between 3- and 5*fathom lines. 45.9 11.6 

Deeper than 5 fathoms. 73.5 18.4 

Total .t. 399.6 100.0 


sThe value in square miles of an area 30' square, at the mean latitude of 
San Francisco Bay, was found by reference to the Smithsonian Geographical 
Tables. 

sThe figures obtained from the two charts upon which these figures are 
based were 397.4 and 402.7 respectively. A third chart, which was treated 
somewhat less carefully, gave an area of about 397 square miles!^^ 
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According to other estimates, the total area of San Francisco Bay 
is somewhat greater than is here stated. Thus Professor George Dav¬ 
idson, according to some manuscript notes, placed at our disposal by 
Professor Holway, calculated this as 435 square miles, while McAdie 
(1913) gives 420 square miles. These differences are probably due 
to the inclusion in the other estimates of salt marshes or estuaries 
which have been excluded in our computations. 

It is evident that, throughout the greater part of its extent, San 
Francisco Bay is a very shallow body of water. Seventy per cent 
of its area is less than three fathoms (5.5 meters) deep, while more 
than 80 per cent is less than five fathoms (9 meters) deep. In ex¬ 
tensive regions within the upper and lower sections of the bay navi¬ 
gable water is confined to a comparatively narrow central channel, 

Considerable depths occur, however, in the middle section of the 
bay, nearest to the Golden Gate. Thus depths of from 25 to 30 fath¬ 
oms are reached between Angel and Alcatraz islands, while 36 fathoms 
(66 meters) are recorded at either end of Raccoon Strait, and 63 
fathoms (115 metersin the narrower part of the Golden Gate. The 
great depth of these straits is plainly due to the scouring action of 
the tidal currents Outside the Golden Gate the water rapidly be¬ 
comes sliallow again, soundings of only five fathoms being encoun¬ 
tered at a distance of about five miles off shore. Here we find an 
elongated curved shoal, known as “The Bar,’^ surrounding the outer 
entrance to the Golden Gate, throughout an arc of about 270°. 

The mean depth of San Francisco Bay at mean low tide has been 
computed according to the following method: It has been seen above 
that the area compri.sed between the three-fathom line and the zone 
exposed at low' tide is 226 0 s(|uare miles. Since the depth throughout 
this area may be supposed to be graduated fairly uniformly from 0 
to 3 fathoms, a mean depth of 1 Vl> fathoms (=9 feet) may be fairly 
assumed. 

There are, as has been show’n, 119.4 scpiare miles of w'ater having 
a depth greater than three fathoms. In order to determine the mean 
depth of these portions of the bay, they were divided on the chart 
(C. and G. S. chart No. 5530) into small rectangles of an arbitrary 
size.'^ The mean of the published soundings within each rectangle 
was obtained, and then the average of these various averages was 

T These rectangles, 204 in number, covered 1 minute of latitude, and were 
1 cm. in width. Partial (marginal) rectangles were^ included in the compu¬ 
tations, provided that over half of their area was occupied by water more than 
three fathoms deep. 
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found. As thus computed, the mean depth of the bay, beyond the 
three-fathom line, was 8.10 fathoms, or 48.6 feet at low tide. Prom 
this average and that for the shoal water zone, the mean for the entire 
bay may readily be computed. This is found to be 22.7 feet (6.9 
meters).® 

It is of interest to determine, if only approximately, the volume 
of water in San Francisco Bay. As just shown, 226 square miles 
(=144,640 acres) have a mean depth of 9 feet at low tide. This 
gives us 1,301,760 acre-feet as the volume of water in this shallower 
zone. The deeper portions of the bay comprise 119.4 square miles 
(=76,416 acres), having a mean depth of 48.6 feet. These deeper 
portions thus contain 3,713,818 acre-feet. The total volume of the 
bay at mean low tide is, according to this computation, 5,015,578 acre- 
feet (6,187,000,000 cubic meters). The amount of water present at 
high tide is greater than this by 1,077,568,® i.e., there are 6,093,146 
acre-feet (7,516,000,000 cubic meters) of water present at mean high 
tide. 

For certain purposes which will be discussed later, the bay as a 
whole has been divided into four quite unequal segments. The first 
of these includes San Pablo Bay, which is bounded below by a line 
passing from Point San Pablo to Point San Pedro. The second 
division extends from the latter line to one drawn from Bluff Point 
(Raccoon Strait) to Point Richmond. The third division extends 
from the preceding to a line through the Perry Building and Goat 
Island Light. Finally, the fourth division extends from the latter 
line to the lower end of the bay. 

The mean depths of these divisions are as follows: 

]. 7.4 fathoms 

2. 8.7 fathoms 

3. 14.8 fathoms 

4. 7.8 fathoms 

The percentages of water by volume, at low tide, are as follows: 

1. 17 per cent 

2. 30 per cent 

3. 36 per cent 

4. 37 per cent 

8 This system is obviously a more exact one than that of taking a simple 
average of all recorded soundings for the b^. Since these soundings are much 
more closely grouped in the deeper parts of the bay than in the shoaler ones, 
the resulting figure would undoubtedly be too high. 

» Derived as follows: There are 221,056 acres of water in the bay below the 
low-tide line. The mean tidal range being 4.52 feet, we have, for this area, a 
mean addition of 999,173 acre feet. There are, between high and low water 
mark, 34,688 acres. Here we may assume a mean depth, at high tide, of 2.26 
feet, and thus a volume of 78,395 acre feet. The sum is 1,077,568 acre feet. 
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The fifst of the foregoing: segments is that referred to as the 
“upperin the list of dredging stations (see Appendix I); the second 
and third together form the division referred to as the middle’’ one; 
while the fourth is there referred to as the ‘‘lower” one. The second, 
third, and fourth segments form “San Francisco Bay” in the nar¬ 
rower sense in which the term is frequently used. 

No streams of any considerable size discharge into San Francisco 
Bay, except near its upper end (San Pablo Bay), where the combined 
waters of the Sacramento and San Joaquin rivers enter through 
Carquinez Strait. Many of the numerous estuaries receive the drain¬ 
age of small creeks, which are, for the most part, dry or nearly so, 
throughout the long summer period. The extent of the discharge of 
fresh water into San Francisco Bay will be discussed at another point. 


IV. TIDAL RANGE AND CURRENT VELOCITY 

The vertical range of the tides at twenty-eight points within San 
Francisco Bay (including San Pablo Bay) is given in the “Tide 
Tables” of the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey. The mean 
range for the mean tides, at all of these stations, is 4.49 feet (1.37 
meters). These stations are not, however, uniformly distributed 
throughout the bay, an undue proportion of them being located in 
the more central region, near the large cities. Nine of these stations 
have therefore been selected, at approximately equal distances from 
one another, as representative of the tidal range in the bay as a whole. 
The figures are presented herewith: 

TABLE 2 

Range of Tide, in Feet, at Nine Points in San Francisco Bay 


(Pi^ires from Tide Tables of U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, 1913) 


Locality 

Mean 

Spring 

Neap 

Fort Point . 

. 3.9 

4.8 

3.0 

Point Avisadero . 

. 4.6 

5.6 

3.5 

Roberts Landing . 

. 3.3 

4.0 

2.5 

San Matoo Point . 

. 5.1 

6.2 

3.9 

Redwood City Creek, entrance . 

. 6.1 

7.4 

4.7 

West Berkeley . 

. 4.3 

5.2 

3.4 

Point San Quentin . 

. 4.1 

4.9 

3.2 

Petaluma Point . 

. 4.5 

5.4 

3.5 

Mare Island Light . 

. 4.8 ' 

5.6 

3.7 

Mean . 

. 4.52 

5.46 

3.49 
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As judged by the foregoing table, the mean tidal range throughout 
San Francisco Bay, for the month as a whole, is 4.52 feet (1.38 meters). 
This range varies from 3.49 feet (mean of the neap tides) to 5.46 feet 
(mean of the spring tides). These figures are based upon the semi¬ 
daily range, i.e., the difference of level between succeeding high and 
low tides. The spring ranges represent the greatest semidaily ranges 
for the month, the neap ranges the least semi-daily ranges for the 
month. 

The figures above given are, however, averages, based upon numer¬ 
ous measurements. For a given station, the actual difference between 
the greatest and the smallest tide occurring in the course of a year 
would be very much greater than this table would indicate. Thus 
at Fort Point, in the Golden Gate, ranges as low as 0.4 foot and as 
high as 7.8 feet occur. Furthermore, it must be borne in mind that 
these are predicted rather than observed ranges, and that they take 
no account of temporary conditions, such as the state of the wind or 
the rate of discharge of the rivers. Thus the actual extremes may be 
even greater than those just given. 

A computation, based upon twenty-four entire days, taken at ecjual 
intervals, throughout the year 1912,’® gives us the mean length of the 
period between low and high water as 6 hours 19 minutes, and the 
mean length of the interval between high and low water as 6 hours 
7 minutes. It must be stated, however, that on any given day no such 
approximate equality is commonly maintained between the period of 
rising and of falling tide. Either phase may be in excess. Indeed, 
bne phase may last more than twice as long as the other. 

These periods must not be confused with the periods of the “flood” 
and “ebb” currents, respectively. As is well known, the time of high 
or of low water may not correspond at all to the time at which the 
direction of the tidal current is reversed. We read in the United States 
“Coast Pilot” (1909) that “the ebb current runs out much longer 
than the flood runs in through the entrance to San Francisco Bay” 
(p. 74). 

It has already been shown that during the mean ebb tide about 
1,077,600 acre-feet of water pass out of San Francisco Bay, or about 
17.7 per cent of the volume present at the time of high water.” This 

10Thin computation is based upon the fiji^ures given in the ‘‘Tide Tables/^ 
The twenty-four hour period commencing with the first change of tide on the 
first and fifteenth day of each month was taken. 

11 In this computation it has been assumed that the various parts of the bay 
reach high water mark simultaneously. This is not quite true, since ,high tide 
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fijarure may seem surprisinj?ly larf?e in view of the slight width of the 
communication between the bay and the ocean. But it is an inevitable 
deduction from the known facts regarding the area of the bay and 
the range of the tide. Moreover, a rough computation of the sectional 
area of the stream passing through the Golden Gate shows us that no 
very swift currents need be assumed in order to account for the dis¬ 
charge of this vast volume of water. 

Assuming the width of the narrowest part of this strait to be one 
statute mile (1.6 kilometers), and the mean depth along this line to 
be 168 feet (51.24 meters), we have a sectional area of 887,040 square 
feet, or about 20 acres (8.1 hectares). To allow of the passage of 
1,077»600 acre-feet (one and one-third billion cubic meters) of water 
within a period of six hours, we need only assume a mean sectional 
velocity, during this period, of 1.5 nautical miles (2.7 kilometers) 
per hour. Now we are told in the “Coast Pilotthat “in the Golden 
Gate on the ebb during spring tide a maximum velocity of 6 to 7 
miles per hour has lieen observed.” These last, of course, are maxi¬ 
mum figures, not average ones, and, furthermore, they are based on 
surface measurements, and do not represent the mean sectional velocity, 
which would be considerably less. 

No measurements of current velocity were made in the Golden Gate 
itself during the present survey. It may be worth while, however, 
to give the results of two series of observations, each extending through¬ 
out approximately one complete tidal cycle (about twelve hours), which 
were made at no great distance within the Golden Gate, and directly 
in the path of a strong current. At the points chasen, the stream 
was considerably wider than in the Golden Gate, but the depth was 
much less. Hence the current velocity was perhaps not much reduced. 

On the first of these occasions (station 5128, see Table 10 and text 
figs. P and R), the mean current velocity indicated during the flood 
period was 1.66 knots (nautical miles) per hour, the maximum rate 
being 2.63. During the ebb period, the mean velocity obtained was 
1.51 knots, the maximum being 2.23. It will be shown shortly that 
the ebb currents are, on the average, swifter than the flood currents. 
The exceptional condition here found resulted doubtless from the 
relative extent of the rise and fall during this particular period. 
During the first flood phase for the day, according to the “Tide 
Tables,” the water rose 4.1 feet at Fort Point, while it fell only 2.5 
feet during the succeeding ebb. 

occurs at Redwood (’ity 56 minutes later than at San Francisco, and at Mare 
Island 1% hours later than at San Francisco. 
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On the second of these occasions (station 5329), the mean flood 
current (first flood of day) was 1.09 knots per hour, the mean ebb 
current beinff 0.96 knot. Here, again, the ebb current was of lower 
average velocity, and for the same reason. The flood stream brought 
a rise of 5.6 feet, the ebb a fall of only 1.3 feet. 

It may be worth while here to refer to a series of tidal observations 
made in the strait connecting San Pablo Bay with the main body of 
San Francisco Bay (station 5330). Here, on July 21, 1913, the flood 
current had a mean velocity of 1.28 knots. The observations were not 
continued through the ebb period. 

The observations upon current velocity, during the present survey, 
were for the most part incidental to the study of other problems. 
Originally, they were made for the purpose of determining the stage 
of the tidal flow, in its relations to the temperature and salinity ob¬ 
servations and to the occurrence of plankton. The value of these 
figures is consequently somewhat limited. 

The current-meter readings were made only during the second, 
fourth, and fifth of the bimonthly periods, and a part of the sixth. 
They do not, therefore, cover the entire year. Again, our mode of 
procedure was not calculated to determine the mean rate of flow at 
the various stations. As stated above (p. 12), operations on any 
given date were commenced shortly after the turn of the tide, and 
the stations of each section of the bay were worked in a definite order. 
Thus stations at the beginning of the series would show an (appar¬ 
ently) lower current velocity than those which were reached later in 
the tidal cycle. As has already been stated, the meter was suspended 
from one of the gangways, at a distance of only four or five feet from 
the ship’s side, so that unless the vessel were exactly lined up with 
the current the rate of flow past the instrument must have been inter¬ 
fered with somewhat. 

Nevertheless, the following figures seem worth presenting, since 
they are based on 142 observations which were probably as accurate 
as the methods would permit. There are here included only the figures 
derived from the regular stations during the second, fourth, and fifth 
periods. 

The average of the readings for the ebb current was 1.68 knots 
(3.12 kilometers) per hour, the maximum figure (at station 5082) 
being 3.03 knots. The average of all the flood readings was 1.19 knots 
(2.21 kilometers)', the maximum (at station 5112) being 2.90. 
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As regards seasonal variations, the following figures are offered: 

2nd period 4th period 5th period 
(Aprii-May) (October) (Nov.-Dee ) 

Ebb 1.72 1.62 1.61 

Flood 1.27 1.33 0.93 

The differences here shown may have been due either to differences 
in the range of the tide during the period of observation, or to dif¬ 
ferences in the amount of fresh water coming from the rivers. The 
distinctly higher averages for the ebb current are probably due to 
the latter influence. In the ‘‘Coast Pilot,’’ p. 74, we read: “At 
periods of great freshets in the Sacramento and San Joaquin rivers 
there have been instances of very slight surface current, or none at 
all, on the small flood in the (iolden Gate.’’ 

The rate of the tidal current in a given locality may have an 
important effect upon the occurrence of various sedentary organ¬ 
isms. The powerful streams passing through Raccoon Strait and the 
Golden Gate prevent the accumulation of mud or fine sand, and thus 
are resp()nsil)le for the stony or gravelly bottoms w^hich prevail there. 
On the other hand, fixed or slow-moving organisms are largely de¬ 
pendent for their food upon particles w’hich are passively brought to 
them in the tidal currents. It is perhaps w^orth while to devote a few 
moments to computing the mean rate of tidal flow over the bottom of 
San Francisco Bay as a whole. 

The mean current velocity, as derived from the above discussed 
observ^ations at the regular stations, was about 1.4 knot per hour. It 
must be recalled, however, that the meter was placed but a few feet 
below the surface. This is about the level at which the maximum rate 
of flow is found. As the bottom is approached the effect of friction 
increases, until just above the bottom the rate must be very materially 
reduced. Now it is evidently this reduced rate of flow at the bottom 
which conditions the supply of food and oxygen for the various organ¬ 
isms of the benthos. 

It must also be borne m mind that our current readings in the 
northern and southern sections of the bay were all made in the navi¬ 
gable waters of the central channels, where the currents were naturally 
swifter than in the marginal shoal regions. Another circumstance 
which has doubtless contributed toward giving us too high a mean 
figure for the current velocity throughout the bay is the fact that no 
readings were taken during the period of slack water. The meter was 
used only during times of visible flow. 
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Allowing for all of these circumstances, we may make an estimate 
(which has no claim to exactness), and say that the mean rate of 
water flow for all phases of the tide, over the entire bottom of San 
Francisco Bay, is between two-thirds and three-quarters of a knot 
per hour. As regards the surface and intermediate layers, the rate 
is doubtless somewhat higher than this, perhaps reaching a mean rate 
of one knot per hour. 


V. TEMPERATURE 

Tables 3 to 8 give the water temperatures recorded for each station 
of the regular series at each of the six bimonthly periods during which 
our observations were made. The instruments used all bore the Falir- 
enheit scale, but the centigrade equivalents have likewise been included 
in the tables. 

The air temperatures, as already stated, were not recorded by the 
scientific staff, but they have been supplied from the ship’s log-book. 
It can hardly be doubted that the thermometers used for this purpose 
were at times considerably influenced by the heat from the furnaces, 
so that no great importance can be attributed to these figures. More¬ 
over, those air temperatures only have been included in the tables 
which were recorded at approximately the same time as the w^ater 
temperatures. Thus the figures are for the daytime only. They do 
not fairly represent the mean condition for the twenty-four hours, 
but are considerably higher than this. For water temperatures, the 
diurnal variations are of course comparatively slight, and they may 
be left out of consideration in our discussions. 

The “surface” figure for a given station at a given period is the 
mean of the surface figure recorded during the flood-tide observations 
and that recorded during the ebb-tide observations. Similarly, the 
“bottom” figure is the mean of the ebb and flood figures for the 
bottom. 

The “flood” figure for each station is the mean of the surface and 
bottom figures for the flood tide, the “ebb” figure being the mean of 
the surface and bottom figures for the ebb tide. 

The mean figure for each station for a given period is the mean 
of the surface and bottom means for that station and period. The 
mean of the flood and ebb figures would commonly have given the 
same result, though exceptions would have occurred, owing to the 
occasional omission of a record at one or the other phase of the'Hde. 
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TABLE 4 

Temperature of San Francisco Bay 

Period II (April 23-May 6) 
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Each of the foregoing tables likewise gives the mean figures for 
the bay as a whole during the period in question, viz., the means for 
surface and bottom temperatures, those for flood and ebb, and finally 
the grand average for the period. These means for the bay as a whcle 
are not simple averages, such as would result from adding up the 
figures in the various vertical columns and dividing each sum by the 
number of stations. Instead of this, the average for each of the four 
groups of stations (see p. 22) has first been obtained. Each of these 
averages has then been multiplied by the figure representing the per¬ 
centage of the total water of the bay contained in the section in 
question. Finally, these products have been added and divided by 100. 

Such a “weighted” mean obviously represents more fairly the 
mean temperature of the bay as a whole than the simple mean of all 
the station figures would have done. 

Table 9 gives the yearly average for each station and for the bay 
as a whole. The surface figure for each station was obtained as follows: 
The mean of the surface temperatures for all the periods was com¬ 
puted separately for the ebb and flood tides. The mean of the two 
resulting figures is that which has been employed in the table for the 
year. The same procedure was followed in computing the bottom 
figures in this table. 

The flood and ebb figures were similarly obtained, each representing 
the mean of the surface and bottom figures for the corresponding 
phase of the tide. Since the object of presenting the flood and ebb 
figures separately is to permit of a comparison between the two, these 
figures have been omitted in the case of those stations for which the 
observations at one or the other phase of the tide were not complete.^* 

For the station means, the surface and bottom figures of this table 
have been averaged as in the preceding cases. In averaging the various 
station figures to obtain the grand averages for the bay as a whole, 
the same method has been employed as has already been described for 
tables 3 to 8. 

IS Viz., when for a ^ven station the flood or ebb figure was lacking for one 
or more of the periods. Suppose, for example, that the flood figure, but not 
that for the ebb, were available for the season of highest temperature. The 
mean temperature for the flood observations would be unduly high, as com¬ 
pared with that for the ebb observations. Erroneous conclusions might readily 
be drawn. This is a type of error against which it has been constantly necessary 
to guard. 
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Herewith are the averages for surface and bottom considered sep¬ 
arately for each phase of the tide: 


Surface 

Fahr Cent 
55.974 13.319 


Flood 

—^ 
Bottom 

K 

Fahr Cent 

55.477 ] 3.043 


Ebb 

,-A-^ 

Surface Bottom 

^^ ^ _ K _ 

Fahr Cent Fahr Cent 

55.112 32.840 54.574 12.541 


The various local and seasonal differences in these tables have been 
represented graphically in a series of charts (pi. 3 and text figs. A-K) 
which will next be considered. 

In plate 3 the mean annual temperature, based upon the six periods 
of observation, is indicated for each station. Since the surface and 
bottom temperatures were taken in each case, and the stations were 
visited both at flood and ebb tide, each station mean is normally based 
upon twenty-four observations. 

It will be seen that the highest mean temperatures for the year 
were found at the southernmost group of stations, the next highest 
temperatures being in San Pablo Bay. The lowest mean temperatures 
for the year are in the vicinity of the Gulden Gate. 

In figure A, the same data are represented in the form of a curve. 
The stations are arranged along the horizontal axis, at distances pro¬ 
portionate to their relative positions in the bay, while the temperatures 
are indicated on the vertical axis. 

The differences shown by the last two charts are obviously not 
great, all of the figures lying between 12?0 and 13?8 C (53.T) and 
56?9 P]. From the ])iological standpoint, moreover, it is likely that 
these annual temperature averages have little significance. Important 
differences in the temperature conditions of different parts of the 
ba}" are largely effaced in the procass of averaging, as will appear 
from a glance at the next chart (fig. B) showing a separate curve for 
each of the bimonthly periods. 

In the curve for the first period of our observations (February 
13 to 27, 1912) it will be seen that the bay was at a strikingly uniform 
temperature level throughout its entire length. The extremes are 
11?76 C off San Francisco and 12?56 C off Angel Island, the total 
range being only 0?8 C. 

Passing to the next period (April 23 to May 6), local temperature 
differences begin to manifest themselves. At each end of the bay the 
water is now appreciably warmer than in the neighborhood of the 
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Golden Gate. While the water at the station nearest the latter (No. 
4967) has actually become slightly cooler, that at the northern end 
of the series (No. 4975) has risen 1?89 C, while that at the southern 
end (No. 5001) has risen 2? 15 C. 

In the third period (July 22 to 31) the local differentiation has 
greatly increased, the total temperature range throughout the bay 
being over 5° C. As before, the coldest water lies in the vicinity of 
the Golden Gate, although'this has risen nearly 2° C since the last 
observations. From the Golden Gate the temperature rises fairly 
uniformly toward the upper and lower ends of the bay, where approxi¬ 
mately the same temperatures are found. 

In the fourth period (October 7 to 12) a general fall of temper¬ 
ature has become evident, though the ends of the bay have cooled 
more rapidly than the central region near the Golden Gate. The 
latter waters remain, however, cooler than those farther removed from 
the ocean, the greatest difference now amounting to 3?8 C. 

In the fifth period (November 25 to December 5) we have for the 
second time a high degree of uniformity throughout the waters of the 
bay, the greatest difference recorded being 1?18 C. 

Finally, in the sixth period of our observations (January 13 to 28, 
1913), we behold an inversion of the summer temperature conditions. 
The highest temperatures are found in the central region of the bay, 
adjacent to the ocean, a downward gradient being manifest toward 
either end. The differences are not as great, however, as at the warm¬ 
est period of the year, the extremes being 6?04 and 9?08 C. It is to 
be noted, also, that the water is decidedly colder in the northern than 
in the southern end of the bay. This is doubtless due to the lower 
temperature of the water from the rivers, coming as it does from 
regions where colder winter conditions prevail than in the coastal belt. 

It has thus been found that, while the various parts of the bay 

differ but slightly in their mean annual temperatures, they may differ 

very considerably in the total range of temperature which they under¬ 
go in the course of the annual cycle. The annual range for each 

station of our series is depicted in figure C. The ordinates in this 

chart represent not absolute figures, but the difference between the 
lowest and highest annual temperature for each station. The tem¬ 
peratures here considered are not the individual thermometer read¬ 
ings, but the means of the four readings recorded for each period, 
i.e., those represented in the columns headed “mean of surface and 
bottom’’ in Tables*3 to 8. 
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The station having the smallest annual range of temperature is 
that nearest the Golden Gate (No. 4967), where the difference between 
the highest figure (at period III) and the lowest figure (at period VI) 
was 4?92 C. 

Prom this central region of the bay toward either end the magni¬ 
tude of the annual temperature range increases fairly rapidly. It 
is greatest at the mouth of the rivers (Carquinez Strait), where an 
annual range of 12?65 C was found. At the southernmost station of 
the series (No. 5001) the range was found to be about 1.5 degrees less 
than this (11?18 C). 

Thus far, the charts have represented the regional distribution of 
temperatures, the stations being arranged serially along the horizontal 
axis. In the next two charts (figs. D and B), together with some 
others which will follow, the mean conditions for the bay as a whole 
are represented, the periods of work being arranged along the hori¬ 
zontal axis. 



Pig. D. Annual temperature curves for entire bay. The continuous line 
is based on surface figures, the broken line on bottom ones. 


Figure D represents the temperature changes undergone in the 
course of an annual cycle, so far as may be judged from the single 
year covered by our principal series of observations (February, 1912, 
to January, 1913). In this chart the surface and bottom conditions 
have been depicted separately. The period of highest temperature 
was in July, when a mean temperature (mean of surface and bottom) 
of 16?68 C was obtained. The period of lowest temperature fell in 
January, when the mean figure was 8?33 C. There was thus an 
ilUiual range, for the bay as a whole, of 8?35 C. 
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It is quite probable that these figures do not represent at all ex¬ 
actly the average annual temperature cycle. In order to construct 
curves which would be really typical of the local temperature con¬ 
ditions, it would be necessary to have data covering a considerable 
number of years. In particular, the temperatures recorded during 
January, 1913, are believed to be abnormally low, since the obser¬ 
vations were made shortly after an exceptionally severe spell of cold 
weather. 

It must likewise be borne in mind that we are dealing with only 
six periods of observation, separated by intervals of approximately 
two months. The six points which are connected by any one of these 
curves represent the mean temperatures for the respective periods 
of observation, referred to the mean dates of these periods. It is 
hardly probable that the time of highest water temperature for the 
year fell exactly on July 26, nor that of lowest water temperature 
on Januar>^ 20. Indeed, the maximum and minimum points for this 
year may have been several weeks removed from the dates shown on 
our charts. 

The relations of surface and bottom temperatures during the 
different seasons are of interest. For the first of our periods (Feb¬ 
ruary 13-27, 1912) the two are practically identical (12?23 and 
12?21 C). During the next three periods of observation the mean 
surface temperature is higher, the difference being greatest in July, 
when the surface water was warmer, on the average, by 0?7 C. At 
the fifth period of our observations (November 25-I)ecember 5), an 
approximate equality is again reached, while at the sixth period 
(January 13-28) the relation is reversed, the bottom water being 
warmer by 0?2 C. 

The higher surface temperatures during the summer months are 
doubtless due to the absorption of solar heat by the superficial strata 
of the water, the heat ra3"s failing, in large part, to reach the bottom. 
The lower specific gravity of this warm surface water retards its 
mixture with the layers beneath. 

In winter, when the radiation of heat from the water exceeds the 
absorption of solar rays, it is natural that the superficial strata should 
be cooled more rapidly than the underlying ones. But in this case 
the surface cooling would give rise to convection currents, so that the 
difference between surface and bottom temperatures would not be as 
great as during the summer months. 

These differences between surface and bottom temperatures are 
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perhaps also partially explainable by the influence of the overlying 
air. The latter, daring the summer months, commonly has a consid¬ 
erably higher temperature than that of the water, while in winter this 
condition is reversed, the water being warmer than the air. 



Fig. E. Annual temperature curves for entire bay. The continuous line 
is based on flood figures, the broken line on ebb ones. 


Figure E, like the preceding one, represents the annual temper¬ 
ature cycle, but in the present case the two curves show the conditions 
during the flood and ebb tides respectively. It will be noted that the 
flood figures, for all but one period, indicate higher temperatures than 
do the ebb figures, and that in the single exceptional case the differ¬ 
ence is insignificant. For the year as a whole, the mean of the flood 
figures is nearly 0?5 C higher than for the ebb figures (Table 9;. 
Moreover, this relation is found to hold for each of the stations with¬ 
out exception, and to hold for the surface water as well as for the 
bottom water. 

On first thought it would seem paradoxical that the water should 
have a higher temperature during the flood tide than during the ebl). 
The former water might be supposed to come more directly from the 
ocean than the latter, and the ocean, throughout most of the year, has 
been shown to have a lower temperature than the bay. The case is 
exactly parallel to that which will be discussed in the chapter on salin¬ 
ity (pp. 70-72), and the cause in the two cases is probably the same. 
The comparison which our figures afford is not exactly a comparison 
between the flood and the ebb tide as a whole, but a comparison be¬ 
tween the early flood and the early ebb. 

As was stated above, the experiment was twice made of anchoring 
the ship in the course of the main current which passes through the 
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Golden Gate, and making hourly observations throughout an entire 
tidal cycle. In figure F, representing the observations of May 14, 
1912, it will be seen that the temperature of the surface water com¬ 
menced to rise at about the change from flood to ebb tide, until it 
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Fig. F. Temiioratiire readings taken at a point between Alcatraz Island 
and station 11-4967, at hourly intervals, during one complete tidal cycle, on 
May 14, 1912. The continuous line is based on surface figures, the broken line 
on bottom ones. 


reached a point 2° higher Ilian at any time during the flood. For 
the bottom water this tendency was much less regular, though the 
mean figure for the ei)b was ()?18 C higher than the flood. Table 10 
is a complete record of these observations. 


TABLE 10 


Hydrographic Ob.servations Near Golden Gate, at Station 5128, During One 
Tidal Cycle, May 14, 1912 




Current, 
knots per 
hour 


Temperature 



Hour 

A.M. 

Phase of 
tide 

' Fnhr 
Surf nee 

Cent. 

Surface 

Pahr. 

Bottom 

Cent." 

Bottom 

Surface 

Bottom 

7:00 

Flood 

1.33 

52.6 

11.4 

54.4 

12.4 

26.91 

29.50 

7:55 

Flood 

2.63 

54.0 

12.2 

54.0 

12.2 

28.79 

29.34 

8:55 

Flood 

2.27 

.•>3.8 

12.1 

53.8 

12.1 

29.50 

30.11 

9:55 

Flood 

2.00 

53.7 

12.1 

53.8 

12.1 

30.28 

30.37 

10:55 

Flood 

1.33 

53.6 

12.0 

53.7 

12.1 

29.80 

30.59 

il;5.'5 

Flood' 

0.40 

54.2 

12.3 

54.7 

12.6 

29.65 

30.63 

P.M. 









12:55 

Ebb= 

1.59 

54.7 

12.6 

53.8 

12.1 

28.79 

30.28 

1:55 

Ebb 

2.00 

56.0 

13.3 

53.9 

12.2 

27.33 

28.47 

2:55 

Ebb 

2.23 

56.0 

13.3 

54.3 

12.4 

26.67 

29.65 

8:55 

Ebb 

1.55 

57.5 

14.2 

54.2 

12.3 

25.92 

28.88 

4:55 

Ebb 

1.01 

57.5 

14.2 

54.9 

12.7 

25.46 

28.72 

5:55 

Ebb» 

0.66 

57.5 

14.2 

55.2 

12.9 

25.00 

28.56 


^ Ship began to swing about. 
^Oommencing ebb. 

«£nd of ebb (f). 
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The results of the seeond series of observations of this sort will 
be found in Appendix II (station 5329), but the curves based upon 
these figures have not been reproduced. The conditions here repre¬ 
sented are difficult to interpret. There is to be distinguished a gen¬ 
eral, though quite irregular, fall of temperature for both surface and 
bottom water during the flood phase; while during the ebb there is 
a gradual rise for the bottom water along with a considerable fall for 
the surface. The mean figures for the respective phases of the tide 
are flood—surface 14?56, bottom 14?13; ebb—surface 14?08, bottom 
13?19. It is interesting that the mean of all these figures is 13?99 C, 
while that for station 4967 (near this point) for the July period of 
the preceding year was 14?0<) C. 

The conditions during a single tidal cycle are so complicated that 
a simple comparison between the temperatures or salinities recorded 
for any two consecutive phases of the tide is obviously unsafe. This 
is particularly true in such a case as that last referred to, in which 
the change of level during the flood period was 5.6 feet, while during 
the succeeding ebb period it was only 1.3 feet. 



Fig. G. Variations in the regional range of temperature during an annual 
cycle. The ordinates represent the differences between the highest and lowest 
temperatures occurring simultaneously in the bay at any given time of the year. 


Figure G indicates the regional range of temperature throughout 
the annual cycle. The ordinates in this chart represent the differences 
between the highest and lowest temperatures occurring simultaneously 
in the bay at any given time of the year. As in figures D and B, the 
abscissas represent time intervals. 

The temperature range will be seen to be greatest during the July 
period, when it was about 5° C, and least in the February period, 
when it was 0?8 C. In reality, we may distinguish in our curve two 
maxima (third and sixth periods) and two minima (first and fifth 
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periods). Roughly speaking, we have one season when the bay is 
warmer than the ocean (summer), another when the bay is cooler than 
the ocean (winter), and two seasons when the two are at about equal 
temperatures (spring and fall). That these seasons do not correspond 
with any exactness to the ones generally known by these names is 
obvious. 

Certain supplementary observations, already referred to, were made 
on July 18 to 23, 1913. Some of these afford an interesting basis of 
comparison between the summer conditions of two different years. 
Others were made for the purpose of determining the temperature 
and salinity conditions in the extensive shoal areas which are inac¬ 
cessible to the “Albatross’’. 

Six of the stations of the regular hydrographic series were visited 
at ebb and flood tide. Of these there was one in each of the upper 
sections of the bay, and three in section 4 (see p. 22). In no case did 
the mean recorded temperature for one of these stations differ from 
that of the corresponding period of the preceding year by as much as 
1° C. The mean difference was 0?35, the 1913 figures being, on th#^ 
average, higher. 

It was thought that the four regular stations in section 3 might 
not be wholly representative of the conditions throughout that division, 
since they were confined to its northern half. Accordingly, two new 
stations were added, one near the Presidio Shoal, the other in the 
neighborhood of Goat Island. Along with these may be included 
station 5329, near Yellow Bluff (just within the Golden Gate). The 
mean tempei^ature at these three points, at ebb and flood tide, was 
15? 12 C. That for this section of the bay during the same month of 
the preceding year was 15?02 C. 

There is thus a pretty close agreement between the results of the 
two years’ observations, in cases where the same or similar localities 
are compared. As regards the shoal water areas, which are not acces¬ 
sible to the “Albatross”, no comparisons between the two years are 
possible, since we have only the records for July, 1913. It is to be 
noted, however, that the temperatures here found were considerably 
higher than those recorded for the deeper waters of the same sections. 

Thus the temperatures at five launch stations, arranged along a 
line completely across San Pablo Bay, and having a mean depth of 
less than two fathoms, ranged from 17?3 to 20?4 C, the mean being 
18?55 C. In comparison with this, we have 16?52 as the average of 
the twenty figures obtained on the same day (July 21) at station 
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H-5330 {=H-4981), at the lower end of San Pablo Bay, in the main 
channel. If we confine the temperatures for the latter station to the 
actual hours covered by the shoal-water observations, this figure be¬ 
comes 16?07 C. 

In the southern part of the bay a similar line of three stations, 
across the shoal area, east of the main channel, at a mean depth of 
two fathoms, gave a mean Lemperature of 20?56 C In comparison 
with this we have 18?48 C, which was the mean figure on the same day 
(July 23) for three “Albatross’’ stations in the deeper waters of this 
section. 

Thus the figures for the summer temperatures of the upper and 
lower regions of the bay, as expressed in the preceding tables, are 
doubtless somewhat too low, since they are based exclusively upon the 
conditions in the deeper, somewhat cooler waters to* which the regular 
hydrographic stations were confined. Conversely, it is probable that 
the winter temperatures of these deeper waters were somewhat higher 
than those of the great expanses of shoal water. 

It seems worth while to introduce here, during the passage of this 
paper through the press, the results of some temperature determina¬ 
tions made on March 5 and 6, 1914. Nine stations were chosen, cor¬ 
responding to certain of the primary hydrographic stations in ea^h 
of the regions of the bay. Since two of these stations were visited 
twice, and since surface and bottom readings were obtained in all 
cases, the total number of figures is 22. The mean temperature thus 
obtained was 12?39 C. That found at the same stations and same 
phases of the tide, from February 13 to 27, 1912, was 11?95 C. The 
agreement fs certainly close. The higher figure for 1914 is perhaps 
to be accounted for by the fact that the observations for this year 
were made about two weeks later. 

Through the courtesy of the Morgan Oyster Company, we are able 
to present temperature records taken throughout six months of the 
year 1913 at their Millbrae and Dumbarton beds. The foi^mer bed 
is located between Point San Bruno and Point San Mateo, the latter 
being near the extreme southern end of the bay. The figures are pre¬ 
sented in Table 11. The temperatures given for April, May, and June 
are each based upon four readings, made twice per month at both high 
and low water. The other figures are based upon two readings only, 
both on the same day. The temperatures given are for the surface. 

These thermometer readings, we learn, were not made while the 
bulb of the instrument was immersed, but after the ren^pval of the 
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latter from the water. It is likely, therefore, that they are not very 
exact. We have, however, tested the thermometers used and corrected 
the figures accordingly. 


TABLE n 

Temperature Readings at Two Beds of the Morgan Oyster Company, 
March to September, 1913 


Millbrae Dumbarton 

A __ __A_ 


Dates 

Pahr. 

Cent. 

Fahr. 

Cent. 

March 21 . 

. 52.0 

11.1 

49.0 

9.4 

April 4, 18 . .. 

. 58.5 

14.7 

57.5 

14.2 

May 2, 10 . .. 

. 61.2 

16.2 

62.5 

16.9 

June 1, 15 . 

. . 64.2 

17.9 

66.5 

19.2 

July 15 . 

. 66.5 

19.2 

70.0 

21.1 

August 15 .. .. 

. 64.0 

17.8 

68.0 

20.0 

September 15 

.. 66.0 

18.9 

67.0 

19.4 


It is interesting to eomiirtre these figures with some given by Town¬ 
send (1893, p. 348) for ‘^lyster beds, 1 mile from Dumbarton Point,’’ 
during the summer and fall of 1891. The mean of Townsend’s figures 
for the period from July 12 to September 27 is 69?8 F, the extremes 
being 58° and 74°, For the same three months of the later year the 
mean of our figures for the Dumbarton beds is 68?3 F, the extremes 
recorded being 65° and 71°. 

The temperature relations between the air and the water in the 
neighborhood of San Francisco deserve some attention. In the absence 
of disturbing factors, the relations between air and water temperature 
on an island, or along the coast of a continent, are comparatively simple 
in our latitudes. The mean annual temperaturas for the two are ap¬ 
proximately the same, though a considerably greater range is recorded 
for the air than for the water. In the summer the air temperature 
is higher than that of the water, in the winter the converse is the case. 

, while at two points, in the spring and in the fall, the two curvas cross 
one another. As an illustrative case, in which these conditTons are 
realized, the reader is referred to the Bulletin of the Bureau of Fi.sh- 
eries for 1911, chart 219. 

In San Francisco Bay these simple relations are disturbed by two 
special factors, which work in opposition to one another. 

(1) Considerable quantities of fresh water are continually dis¬ 
charged into the bay by the Sacramento and San Joaquin rivers. This 
water comes immediately from the Great Valley region of California, 
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where it attains much higher temperatures in summer and much lower 
ones in winter than would waters confined to the more temperate coastal 
belt. Our studies of salinity for one complete annual cycle show that 
on the average about nineteen per cent of the total volume of water 
which was contained in the bay at any given time during the period 
had been derived from these rivers. 

(2) The ocean waters of this portion of the Pacific Coast, in conse¬ 
quence of hydrographic conditions which cannot here be discussed, 
undergo a comparatively slight annual temperature range (see Hol- 
way, 1905, Thorade, 1909, and McEwen, 1912). According to Thorade, 
that part of the ocean which adjoins San Francisco Bay lies between 
the isotherms of 11° and 12° C in February and March, when the water 
is coolest, and between the isotherms of 14° and 15° C in October, when 
it is warmest. Causes peculiar to the western coasts of certain conti¬ 
nents prevent these waters from attaining the summer temperatures 
which are proper to their latitude. Since, as has been shown above, 
about one-sixth of the entire contents of the bay is discharged during 
the average ebb tide, to be replaced by water from outside during the 
ensuing flood, it is inevitable that the local ocean temperature should 
exert a marked influence upon that of San Francisco Bay. 

A comparison is none the less interesting between the water temper¬ 
ature of San Francisco Bay and the air temperature of points in the 
vicinity. For the twelve months commencing February 1, 1912, the 
mean air temperatures of San Francisco and Berkeley, on opposite 
sides of the bay, were 13?44 C and 13?62 C, respectively, according to 
United States Weather Bureau records. The mean of these two figures 
is 13?53 C. The mean temperature of the bay during this period was 
12?91 C, or 0?62 lower than that for the air. 

The curves in figure H permit of a comparison between aLr and 
water temperatures throughout the year. The curve for water tem¬ 
perature is similar to those already shown in figures D and E, being 
in the present case based upon the mean of surface and bottom figures. 
The air temperatures for the month immediately preceding our earliest 
hydrographic observations have here been included. In comparing 
these curves it must be borne in mind that that for the water is based 
upon observations at intervals of two months, while those for the air 
are based upon monthly means. 

It will be seen that during the colder months the curves for the 
air lie below those for the water, the converse being true, on the 
whole, during the warmer season. These conditions are better shown 
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in the Berkeley curve than in that for San Francisco, the climate of 
the latter city being more largely influenced by proximity to the 
ocean than that of the former. 

Few observations were made by us upon the ocean temperature, 
outside of the Golden Gate. We have, however, figures from ten such 
stations. At stations 11-5219 to 5225 (= D-5785, and 5787 to 5792— 



Fig. H. I^elations between local air and water temperatures. The con¬ 
tinuous line represents the annual temperature variations (already shown) for 
the bay as a whole. The two broken lines are based upon the monthly means 
for air temperature at San Francisco and Berkeley during the year covered by 
the hydrographic observations. 


see plate 2), temperatures were taken on October 15 to 22, 1912. 
The mean surface temperature for these stations was 11?54 C (52?78 
F), the extremes being 11?04 and 12?16. The mean bottom temper¬ 
ature, for five of these stations, was found to be 10?01, though this 
figure is not regarded as wholly reliable (see p. 151). 

On November 4, at stations H-5226 and 5227 (D-5806, 5807), 
not far outside of the Golden Gate, the mean surface temperature 
was 12?21 C (53?98 P), the mean bottom temperature being 11746 C 
(52763 F). 

The figure given by Thorade (1909) for the mean surface tempera¬ 
ture of the Pacific Ocean, off San Francisco, in October, is 1476 C, 
that for November being 1378 C. Our figures are thus considerably 
lower than Thorade’s, a fact which is perhaps to be accounted for 
by the nearness of our stations to the coast line, in comparison with 
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the breadth of the area comprehended by the latter writer. (Unfor¬ 
tunately, we do not know the extent of the area designated by Thorade 
as ‘*vor San Francisco”) - This would be in accordance with conditions 
•known to occur elsewhere along the California coast, where the inshore 
waters are colder than those found at considerable distances from 
land. 



Fig, I. Relations between local air and water temperatures. The con¬ 
tinuous line is based on the monthly means for the Pacific Ocean, near San 
Frfincisco, according to Thorade (1909). The dotted lines are based upon 
the monthly means for air temperature at San Francisco, one of these being 
plotted according to figures of Thorade, the other according to the records of 
United States Weather Bureau. 


In figure I, we have a curve representing the annual temperature 
cycle for the Pacific Ocean, ‘‘off San Francisco,” along with two 
curves representing the air temperature in that city. The curve 
for ocean temperature and one of those for air temperature are 
based upon a diagram of Thorade V® (1909), the other curve for air 
temperature being based upon the records of the San Francisco station 
of the United States Weather Bureau for the past forty years. 

The mean ocean temperature for the year, according to Thorade’s 
figures, is 12?86 C (55?13 F). For the air temperature of the city, 
McAdie (1913) gives 12?6 C (54?6 F) as the most reliable mean.’^ 

The water curve of Thorade exhibits two annual maxima, one 
in June, the other in October, and he seems disposed to believe that 

13 Thorade, 1909, p. 72. This writer’s figures for ocean temperature are based 
upon data collected by German steamers in the years 1898 to 1904, and pub¬ 
lished by the Deutsche Seewarte; also upon certain earlier records of the 
^‘Albatross”. 

14 The figures upon which Thorade’s curve for air temperature is based 

yield a mean of about 18?4 0. This writer cites another set of monthly means, 
attributed by him to Hann, the average of which is 12?9 C, while the figures of 
Hann himself (1906) |pve a mean of 13?2 C. We have thus a variety of figures 
to choose from. ♦ # 
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there are two corresponding maxima for air temperature. Since our 
own curve for San Francisco Bay is based upon bimonthly observa¬ 
tions, it is impossible to state exactly when the maximum temperature 
for the year occurred. Indeed, it is possible that we should ourselves 
have found two maxima if we had obtained records for every month 
of the year. 



Fig. J. (Comparison of the annual temperature curve for San Francisco 
Bay (already given) and a curve for ocean temperature, which has been ren¬ 
dered comparable with the former by the omission of those months during which 
no observations were made by the present survey. 


If this diagram for ocean temperatures be rendered comparable 
with ours for the bay by omitting the months for which we have no 
observations, it will be found that only a single maximum is indicated 
(figure J). This, however, falls in October, instead of in July, as 
in the case of our observations. Other differences between these 
curves relate to the time of minimum temperature, and the consid¬ 
erably smaller annual temperature range shown by the ocean than 
by the bay. 

Curves for water and air temperatures in the Golden Gate (Fort 
Point) based upon ten years’ observations (1874 to 1883) were given 
by Davidson twenty-five years ago (see ‘‘Pacific Coast Pilot,” 4th 
edition, 1889, pp. 228-230). The month of maximum water tempera¬ 
ture, according to Davidson, is September, the minimum falling in 
January. For the air there are two maxima, one in «Tune, the other 
in September. The mean annual water temperature, based upon his 
figures, is 13?03 C (55?45 F), the annual range being 5?1 C. For 
our station 4967, nearest to the Golden Gate, thp mean annual tempera¬ 
ture was found to be 12?01 C, the annual range being 4?9 Ct 


’ JQO. FeSI Mflr Apr Jun! JwL Aw^ Stpl . Oct. No\^ Dtc 

Fig. K. Comparison of annual water temperature curves for San Francisco 
Bay (based on findings of present survey), the neighboring ocean (figures of 
Thorade), Woods Hole (records of U. 8. Bureau of Fisheries station) and 
Chesapeake Bay (records of light-house keepers, in files of U. 8. Bureau of 
Fisheries). 

Let US consider first that for Chesapeake Bay. The fibres upon 
which this curve is based are derived from unpublished observations 
made for the United States Fish Commission by lighthouse keepers at 
eight different points, which, with the exception of Baltimore, lay in the 
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lower (southern) third of the bay. At each point the observations 
extended through a considerable number of years (six to fourteen), 
the latest being made in 1890. We have employed only surface 
figures in the construction of the curve here presented. At no point, 
however, was the difference between the surface and bottom readings 
worth considering. 

The mean latitude of these points in Chesapeake Bay is very 
nearly the same as that of San Francisco Bay. The mean annual 
water temperature for the former bay, computed from the records 
referred to, is 14?38 C (57?89 P), that for the latter bay being 
12?91 C (55?23 F). The chief difference between the temperature 
conditions of these two bodies of water lies, however, in their respective 
annual ranges. In Chesapeake Bay this amounts to 22?12 C (39?82 F), 
while in San Francisco Bay it is not much more than a third (thirty- 
eight per cent) as great, being 8?35 C (15?03 P).’^* Thus the equable 
climate for which the California coast is famous is reflected in (we 
should rather say, is largely due to) the equable temperature of its 
coastal waters^®, though the direction of the prevailing winds is like¬ 
wise an important factor. 

The resemblance between the Chesapeake Bay curve and that for 
Woods Hole is sufficiently striking. The latter is based upon the 
monthly means for a period of six years, as recorded at the Woods 
Hole station of the Bureau of Fisheries (see Sumner, Osburn, Cole, 
and Davis, 1913, p. 47). The vertical distance between the Woods 
Hole and Chesapeake Bay curves remains surprisingly constant 
throughout the >ear, representing, on the average, 3?82 C. The 
mean annual temperature of the surface water in Woods Hole Harbor 
is 10?56 C (51?01 F), or more than 2° C lower than that of San 
Francisco Bay. The annual range, computed as for the other points, 
is 21?50 C (38?74 P).’^ 

In some localities of the California coastal region we behold the 
anomaly of familiar garden fruits and vegetables failing to ripen 

10 These figures are based in each case upon the difference between the 
highest and lowest monthly mean for the year. The actual range for any single 
year, i.e,, the difference between the lowest and highest temperature reached, 
would, of course, be much greater than this. 

i«Of course, the annual range of the water temperature, outside of San 
Francisco Bay, is even less, being only 3?3 C. But it would not be fair to 
compare this with inclosed bodies of water, such as Chesapeake Bay and Vine¬ 
yard Sound. 

IT Rathbun (1S90, p. 458 and pi. LXX) has made a similar comparison be¬ 
tween water temperatures recorded at the Vineyard Sound Lightship and some 
which were recorded along the San Francisco water front. The relations be¬ 
tween the two sets of figures are in general harmony with those which we have 
indicated. 
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where palms and other tropical plants flourish. The ripening of the 
former is retarded by the low prevailing summer temperatures, while 
the perennial vegetative growth of the latter is rendered possible by 
the absence of winter frosts. In the same latitudes, on the opposite 
side of the continent, tomatoes and Indian com ripen as a matter 
of course, while palms and agaves cannot be grovm out of doors. 

It is more than possible that the distribution of many marine 
organisms is similarly conditioned. It would be surprising if the 
occurrence of low temperatures during the period of reproduction 
did not limit the northward distribution of various species along the 
California coast, despite the relatively high annual mean and the 
absence of really cold waters during the winter. It is hoped that 
information bearing upon this point will be brought to light by those 
who are investigating the biological collections made in the course 
of the present survey. 

One possible instance of high economic importance deserves men¬ 
tion at this point. It is well known locally that the eastern oyster 
reproduces only sporadically in San Francisco Hay (see Townsend, 
1893), and it has been assumed that this is due, in ])art at least, to 
the comparatively low temperature of the water in summer. As we 
have showm above, however, and as was long ago pointed out by 
Townsend, there are shoal waters in the southern end of the bay 
w’here the summer temperature conditions are more nearly like those 
of similar points on the Atlantic Coast. Moreover the fact that in 
recent years even the spat which has been transplanted here from 
eastern waters has failed to mature satisfactorily, makes it seem 
probable that we must look to other causes besides temperature for 
the failure of the oyster to propagate in San Francisco Bay. We 
leave thfe problem, however, to those who are prepared to study it 
unremittingly in all its phases. 


VI. SALINITY 

The methods followed in obtaining and preserving the water 
samples for salinity determinations have already been described 
(PP. 12, 13). 

The determinations were made in a laboratory on shore. The 
method employe^ was Mohr^s silver nitrate test, which indicated the 
percentage of chlorine in each sample. Prom this the salinity could 
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be readily obtained by reference to Knudsen’s ^‘Hydrographic 
Tables^’ (1901). 

During the first year’s work, including all of the salinity tests 
upon which our tables (12 to 18) are based, decinormal silver solutions 
were used in the titrations and Schellbach’s burettes having a capacity 
of 25 cc. were employed for both silver and sea-water. The silver 
solutions were checked, from time to time, by comparison with deei- 
normal sodium chloride solutions, which were prepared as accurately 
as possible. This was, of course, an inadequate method of verification, 
since errors were no less likely in the one set of solutions than the 
other. It would, however, have probably revealed the occurrence of 
any accidental inaccuracy in the preparation of the silver solution, 
or of any appreciable change in the concentration of the latter. As 
will be narrated below, ht)wever, we have referred our results, or 
some of them, to another and more exact standard. 

The titrations were performed by Messrs. Schmitt and Johnston, 
their observations being occasionally checked by the senior author 
of this report. Each sample was commonly tested four times, twice 
by each of the persons first named. Whenever a discrepancy of a 
certain magnitude was found l>etween their respective results, the 
test was repeated by both until the figures agreed with sufficient 
precision. In twenty-five cases selected at random from the first 
year’s titration work, there were fifteen cases of complete agreement, 
while the mean difference between the two oliservers was 0.32 per 
cent, i.e., 32 ten-thousandths of the mean reading for the two. 

After we had completed the titration of the first year’s series of 
water sampler we received the standard outfit adopted by the Inter¬ 
national Council for the Exploration of the Sea, and it is intended 
that this shall henceforth be employed in the hydrographic work of 
the “Albatross.*’ It has bi^en used for all of the titrations since 
February, 1913. The mean difference, in twenty random cases, be¬ 
tween the figures of our two observers, obtained by this method, was 
0.14 per cent. 

A considerable number of tests have been made by‘us for the 
purpose of comparing the results obtained with the standard outfit 
and with the titration methods first employed by us. 

Samples of some of the silver and sodium chloride solutions w^hich 

had been used for these earlier titrations were tested bv reference to 

% * 

the standard sea-water” of the Central Laboratory. Likewise, por¬ 
tions of some of the water specimens frqpi our hydrographic stations 
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in San Francisco Bay, which had been saved for this purpose, were 
titrated with the ‘‘standard’' outfit and solutions. Finally, in August, 
1913, seven of the recently taken water samples were titrated accord¬ 
ing to both the older and the newer methods. 

These comparisons indicate a mean difference of 2.3 per cent be¬ 
tween the results obtained by the two methods. The magnitude of this 
difference agrees fairly closely in the various ca^es, and is invariably 
of the same sign, the figures obtained by the “standard” method 
being smaller. Since the latter is probably more accurate than that 
earlier employed by us, we have corrected all of the first year’s 
figures by the amount of this mean difference, i.e., we have deducted 
2.3 per cent of their value. (In reality, they were multiplied by 0.977). 

Dr. G. F. McEwen, of the Scripps Institution of the University of 
California, has been so good as to determine the specific gravity of 
eight of our samples from San Francisco Bay, by means of an appa¬ 
ratus of high precision. For seven of these samples, the mean 
difference between Dr. McEwen’s figures and ours (with the 
“standard” titration outfit) was 0.7 per cent, our figures being the 
lower. In other words, our figures were, on the average, less than 
Dr. McEwen’s by seven-thousandths of the latter. In the eighth 
case, it is obvious that an error of some sort was made, for the recorded 
difference is far greater than could be accounted for by the difference 
of method. 

We are disposed to question whether the accuracy of the titration 
method of determining the salinity of sea-water has not been some¬ 
what overestimated. A considerable source of error is to be found 
in the reading of the burette scale, and an even greater one in 
determining the point at which the color change takes place in the 
solution. The mere fact that an observer can with practice learn to 
obtain almost identically the same figure upon repeating the test of 
a given sample, or even the fact that two experienced observers may 
obtain readings which differ by a very minute quantity, does not 
prove that their errors are infinitesimal. It may merely prove that 
their errors are equal. As a result of adopting uniform methods of 
procedure, our two observers obtained, after some months of practice, 
salinity figures which agreed with one another very closely. And yet 
it has been shown that throughout this phase of the work there was 
a nearly constant error of more than two per cent in their figures, 
assuming the “standard” method to be absolutely accurate. 

We believe, none the less, that the titration method, evfn as em- 
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ployed by us, is sufficiently precise to meet the needs of our work 
in San Francisco Bay. Indeed, a higher degree of precision would 
scarcely have added to the scientific value of the data presented. The 
problems have been quite different from those which are dealt with 
in much of the recent oceanographic work, where it has been important 
to distinguish between neighboring strata or currents which differ 
but slightly in salinity. In San Francisco Bay, on the other hand, 
very great differences of salinity were found in passing from one end 
of the bay to the other, or even on comparing samples taken at different 
times of the year. Any slight errors, due to defective methods, would 
thus be insignificant in comparison with actual differences among the 
water samples tested. 

In the compilation of tables 12 to 18, giving the results of our 
salinity determinations, the same procedure Jias been adopted as in 
the case of our temperature figures, and the reader is consequently 
referred to pp. 28 and 35 for an understanding of these tables. Our 
discussion of the salinity data will likewise follow much the same 
order as in the case of temperature. 

It must be borne in mind that these tables do not show the highest 
and the lowest individual salinities found by us, since the figures, 
even for single stations and single periods, are averages based upon 
two or more samples. The highest salinity met with in the bay was 
33.27, at station H-5188 (4967), ebb tide, bottom, October 12, 1912. 
The lowest figure was 3.25, at H-5088 (4975), flood tide, surface, 
April 23, 1912. 


TABLE 12 

Salinity op San Feancisco Bay 
Period I {February 13- February 27 y 1912) 


Division 
of Bay 

Station 

Surface 

3 

4967 

30.27 

{ 36 %) 

4968 

27.90 


4969 

27.44 


4970 

26.96 

2 

4971 

26.47 

( 10 %) 

4972 

24.55 


4973 

21.00 


4974 

19.91 


* Mean of surface and bottom. 


Bottom 

Flood 

Ebb 

Average’ 

31.09 

31.09 

30,27 

30.68 

27.11 

28.18 

26.84 

27.51 

28.66 

28.66 

27.44 

28.05 

28.60 

28.74 

27.71 

27.78 

27.73 

27.96 

26.24 

27.10 

26.49 

26.39 

24.65 

25.52 

24.04 

24.55 

20.50 

22.52 

23.12 

23.42 

i9.60 

21.51 
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Table 12— (Continued) 


Divioiun 
of Bay 

Station 

Surface 

Bottom 

Flood 

Ebb 

Average* 

1 

4975 

10.46 

15.61 

9.84 

16.24 

13.04 

(17%) 

4976 

13.63 

17.54 

15.36 

15.81 

15.58 


4977 

13.23 

19.71 

15.46 

17.48 

16.47 


4978 

17.80 

21.30 

21.27 

17.83 

19.55 


4979 

22.88 

23.15 

24.20 

21.83 

23.02 


4980 

21.52 

23.02 

24.40 

20.15 

22.28 


4981 

20.17 

23.22 

21.45 

21.95 

21.70 

4 

5001 

28.45 

28.59 

28.68 

28.35 

28.52 

(37%) 

5002 

28.42 

28.32 

28.48 

28.26 

28.37 


5003 

28.25 

28.30 

28.31 

28.25 

28.28 


5004 

28.12 

28.07 

28.08 

28.11 

28.10 


5005 

27.82 

27.79 

27.85 

27.77 

27.81 


5006 

27.64 

27.58 

27.50 

27.73 

27.61 


5007 

26.97 

27.44 

27.05 

27.37 

27.21 


5008 

A 

27.52 

28.34 

27.76 

28.10 

27.93 

Means (weighted) 

25.658 

26.792 

26.610 

25.922 

26.225 


TABLE 13 

Salinity or San rBANcisco Bay 
Period II (April 23-May 6) 


Division 


of Baj 

Station 

Surface 

Bottom 

Flood 

Ebb 

Average* 

3 

4967 

28.96 

29.64 

27.17 

31.43 

29.30 

(.36%) 

4968 

26.51 

31.16 

22.99 

30.59 

28.8,3 


4969 

25.38 

29.83 

24.85 

30.37 

27.61 


4970 

24.12 

29.22 

24.32 

29.06 

26.62 

2 

4971 

22.52 

28.61 

22.83 

28.29 

25.,57 

(I07c) 

4972 

23.4!5 

27.35 

24.41 

26.39 

25.40 


4973 

23,19 

26.86 

25.20 

24.85 

25.02 


4974 

21.47 

25.10 

23.60 

22.96 

23.28 

1 

4975 

9.95 

13.35 

11.65 


11.65 

(17%) 

4976 

12.45 

14.29 

13.37 


13.37 


4977 

9.08 

10.89 

14.00 

5.97 

9.98 


4978 

17.08 

12.65 

17.15 

8.09 

14.87 


4979 

16.04 

21.89 

20.42 

13.13 

18.96 


4980 

18.06 

22.05 

21.01 

16.17 

20.06 


4981 

16.78 

22.98 

21.51 

18.25 

19.88 

4 

5001 

26.87 

27.04 

26.82 

27.08 

26.96 

(377o) 

5002 

27.01 

27.01 

26.94 

27.17 

27.01 


5003 

27.09 

27.04 

27.01 

27.12 

27.07 


5004 

27.17 

27.01 

27.09 

27.01 

27.09 


5005 

25.93 

27.01 

27.01 

24.85 

26.47 


5006 

26.73 

27.08 

27.52 

26,29 

26.91 


5007 

26.94 

27.81 

27.59 

27.17 

27.38 


5008 

26.21 

28.47 

27.24 

27.45 

27.35 

Means (weighted) 

24.021 

26.460 

24.276 

25.489 

25.233 


* Kean of anrface and bottom. 
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TABLE 14 

Salinity op San Francisco Bay 


Period 111 {July 22-July SI) 


Division 
of Bay 

Station 

Surface 

Bottom 

Flood 

Ebb 

Average* 

3 

4967 

31.42 

31.63 

31.84 

31.21 

31.53 

(5«%) 

4968 

30.21 

31.04 

30.97 

30.28 

30.63* 


4969 ' 

‘ 29.52 

30.78 

29.72 

30.58 

30.15 


4970 

27.41 

30.27 

28.43 

29.26 

28.84 

2 

4971 

26.02 

29.88 

28.54 

27.36 

27.94 

(to%) 

4972 

27.23 

27.63 

26.39 

28.47 

27.43 


4973 

26.49 

27.66 

26.15 

28.00 

27.07 


4974 

23.91 

27.52 

24.41 

27.02 

25.71 

1 

4975 

12.55 

16.74 

12.40 

16.89 

14.65 

(17%) 

4976 

11.35 

16.11 

13.73 


13.73 


4977 

17.62 

19.50 

16.78 

20.33 

18.56 


4978 

21.91 

22.05 

21.98 


21.98 


4979 

25.12 

26.09 

25.39 

25.81 

25.60 


4980 

26.47 

27.01 

26.74 


26.74 


4981 

27.32 

29.01 

28.73 

27.59 

28.17 

4 

5001 

27.62 

27.66 

27.86 

27.42 

27.64 

(37%) 

5002 

27.82 

27.75 

27.86 

27.71 

27.79 


5003 

27.81 

27.73 

27.90 

27.64 

27.78 


5004 

28.00 

28.16 

28.33 

27.82 

28.08 


5005 

28.24 

28.51 

28.64 

28.10 

28.37 


5006 

28.38 

28.68 

28.57 

27.52 

28.54 


5007 

28.78 

29.26 

29.14 

28.90 

29.03 


5008 

29.12 

30.59 

30.46 

29.25 

29.86 

Moans (weighted) 

27.162 

28.307 

27.643 

27.917 

27.738 


TABLE 15 

Salinity of San Francisco Bay 


Period IV (October 7-Octoher IJ) 


Division 
of Bay 

Station 

Surface 

Bottom 

Flood 

Ebb 

Average' 

3 

4967 

33.14 

32.90 

32.80 

38.24 

33.02 

(se%) 

4968 

32.49 

32.58 

32.14 

32.92 

32.53 


4969 

32.44 

32.39 

32.13 

32.70 

32.42 


4970 

31.97 

32.13 

31.39 

32.71 

32.06 

4 

4971 

31.90 

32.16 

31.60 

32.48 

32.04 

(10%) 

4972 

31.90 

30.42 

28.58 

32.08 

31.16 


4973 

29.46 

30.25 

29.37 

30.34 

29,86 


4074 

29.07 

30.11 

29.07 

'30.11 

29.58 


* Mean of surface and bottom. 
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Table 15— (Continued) 


DiyiBion 


of Bay 

Station 

Surface 

Bottom 

Flood 

Ebb 

Average* 

1 

4975 

17.40 

19.14 

15.55 

21.00 

18.27 

(17%) 

4976 

16.93 

18.99 

17.75 

18.17 

17.97 


4977 

20.53 

22.55 

21.16 

21.91 

21.54 


4978 

24.95 

26.08 

24.96 

24.11 

24.54 


4979 

27.25 

28.67 

28.61 

27.32 

27.96 

• 

4980 

28.17 

30.06 

29.64 , 

28.58 

29.11 


4981 

29.81 

31.07 

30.24 

30.64 

30.44 

4 

5001 

31.16 

31.22 

30.98 

31.40 

31.19 

(57%) 

5002 

31.11 

31.19 

30.99 

31.30 

31.15 


5003 

31.29 

31.28 

31.10 

31.48 

31.29 


5004 

31.23 

31.09 

31.04 

31.28 

31.17 


5005 

31.08 

31.21 

30.97 

31.31 

31.15 


5006 

31.36 

31.51 

31.36 

31.51 

31.44 


5007 

31.69 

31.98 

31.51 

32.16 

31.83 


5008 

31.82 

32.06 

31.47 

32.41 

31.94 

Means (weighted) 

30.316 

30.711 

30.139 

30.832 

30.506 


TABLE 16 

Salinity or San Francisco Bay 
Period V (November $5-I)ecemher 5) 

Division 


of Bay 

Station 

Surface 

Bottom 

Flood 

Ebb 

Average’ 

3 

4967 

32.21 

32.32 

32.21 

32.32 

32.27 

{36%) 

4968 

32.13 

32.09 

31.90 

32.32 

32.11 


4969 

30.95 

31.82 

30.82 

31.95 

31.39 


4970 

30.17 

31.32 

29.83 

31.66 

30.75 

2 

4971 

28.97 

31.51 

28.60 

30.42 

30.24 

(10%) 

4972 

29.88 

31.14 

30.08 

30.93 

30.51 


4973 

28.51 

30.08 

28.24 

29.37 

28.80 


4974 

27.29 

28.81 

27.92 

28.18 

28.05 

1 

4975 

13.82 

18.89 

17.33 

15.38 

16.35 

{17%) 

4976 

14.18 

17.82 

17.98 

14.02 

16.00 


4977 

17.43 

22.52 

20.16 

19.79 

19.98 


4978 

20.08 

25.07 

24.22 

20.93 

22.58 


4979 

25.26 

27.37 

22.57 

25.18 

26.31 


4980 

25.91 

28.14 

27.05 

26.99 

27.02 


4981 

26.71 

28.95 


27.82 

27.82 

4 

5001 

30.01 

30.27 

29.86 

30.43 

30.14 

(S7%) 

5002 

29.85 

29.72 

29.33 

30.24 

29.78 


5003 

29.39 

29.52 

28.72 

30.19 

29.46 


5004 

29.36 

29.17 

28.59 

29.95 

29.27 


5005 

29.10 

29.33 

28.94 

29.50 

29.22 


5006 

29.52 

29.33 

29.84 

29.03 

29.43 


5007 

29.46 

29.65 

29.93 

29.18 

29.55 


5008 

29.04 

31.12 


30.07 

30.07 

Moans (weighted) 28.517 
* Mean of surface and bottom. 

29.630 

28.743 

29.198 

29.072 

*0 
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TABLE 17 

Salinity of San Francisco Bay 
Period VI {January 13-January iS8) 

Division 


of Bay 

Station 

Surface 

Bottom 

Flood 

Ebb 

Average* 

3 

4967 

29.00 

29.89 

29.50 

29.39 

29.45 

( 36 %) 

4968 

27.83 

30.11 

28.06 

29.90 

28.98 


4969 

27.13 

29.02 

27.12 

29.03 

28.08 


4970 

22.48 

28.41 

23.88 

27.01 

25.45 

2 

4971 

26.31 

26.72 

26.49 

26.55 

26.52 

( 10 %) 

4972 

21.15 

26.20 

22.56 

24.81 

23.68 


4973 

16.15 

23.14 

19.10 

20.19 

19.65 


4974 

16.54 

22.22 

18.42 

20.34 

19.38 

1 

4975 

12.48 

17.30 

15.04 

14.74 

14.89 

(17%) 

4976 

14.00 

15.92 


14.96 

14.96 


4977 

14.84 

20.27 

17.83 

17.28 

17.56 


4978 

18.48 

22.78 

20.58 

20.69 

20.63 


4979 

23.40 

22.80 

25.37 

22.78 

24.08 


4980 

25.70 

24.34 

26.05 

23.99 

25.02 


4981 

24.39 

25.31 

. 

24.85 

24.85 

4 

5001 

28.46 

29.01 

28.69 

28.77 

28.73 

( 37 %) 

5002 

28.59 

28.78 

28.41 

28.96 

28.68 


5003 

28.21 

28.25 

27.98 

28.48 

28.23 


5004 

27,80 

27.94 

28.24 

28.37 

27.86 


5005 

27.20 

27.47 

26.82 

27.86 

27.34 


5006 

26.71 

27.40 

26.24 

27.87 

27.05 


5007 

27.05 

28.11 

26.41 

28.75 

27.58 


5008 

27.20 

29.46 

27.36 

29.30 

28.33 

Means (weighted) 

25.052 

27.158 

25.639 

26.622 

26.104 


TABLE 18 

Salinity of San Francisco Bay 


Averages for Entire Year 


Division 
of Bay 

Station 

Surface 

Bottom 

Flood 

Ebb 

Average’ 

3 

4967 

30.83 

31.24 

30.77 

31.31 

31.04 

( 36 %) 

4968 

29.52 

30.63 

29.66 

30.47 

30.07 


4969 

28.81 

30.41 

28.89 

30.35 

29.61 


4970 

27.05 

29.99 

27.47 

29.57 

28.52 

2 

4971 

27.03 

29.22 

27.70 

28.56 

28.13 

{ 10 %) 

4972 

25.70 

28.21 

26.03 

27.89 

26.96 


4973 

23.98 

26.99 

25.44 

25.54 

25.49 


4974 

23.03 

25.73 

24.47 

24.29 

24.39 


* Mean of surface and bottom. 
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Table 18— {Continued) 


Division 
of Bay 

Station 

Surface 

Bottom 

Flood 

Ebb 

Average* 

1 

4975 

13.21 

17.27 

13.64 

16.86 

15.24 

{17%) 

4976 

34.23 

17.16 

(15.64) f (15.74)t 

15.69 


4977 

15.46 

19.25 

17.57 

17.13 

17.35 


4978 

19.45 

21.55 

(21.69) t 

(19.31 )t 

19.62 


4979 

23.32 

25.60 

25.25 

23.68 

24.46 


4980 

23.97 

26.00 

(25.81)t 

(24.35) t 

24.98 


4981 

23.96 

26.72 

(25.49) t (25.19)t 

25.33 

4 

5001 

28.76 

28.97 

28.82 

28.91 

28.86 

{377o) 

5002 

28.80 

28.99 

28.67 

29.11 

28.90 


5003 

28.67 

28.69 

28.51 

28.86 

28.68 


5004 

28.77 

28.58 

28.41 

28.93 

28.67 


5005 

28.24 

28.71 

28.37 

28.58 

28.47 


5006 

28.39 

28.61 

28.51 

28.49 

28.50 


5007 

28.49 

29.05 

28.61 

28.93 

28.76 


5008 

28.44 

29.86 

28.86 

29.44 

29.14 

Means (weighted) 

26.769 

28.192 

26.881 

27.573 

27.480 


Divisions of the Bay 

Divisions 



Surface 

Bottom 

Fiord 

Ebb 

Average' 

1 

19.084 

21.936 

18.816 

19.221 

20.509 

2 

24.936 

27.540 

25.910 

26.570 

26.239 

3 

29.054 

30.570 

29.198 

30.426 

29.810 

4 

28.571 

28.932 

28.595 

28.906 

28.751 


* Mean of surface and bottom. 

t Figures thus designated are not included in the estimates, because of the omission of 
certain observations at these stations They are consequently not comparable with the figures 
for the other stations. 


With the exception of plate 4, all of the salinity charts are based 
upon oiir figures as they were before the correction of 2.3 per cent 
above referred to (p. 58) had been applied. The ordinates of these 
chart!} consequently do not quite agree with the corresponding figures 
in thS tables, though the form of the curves is not in any case appreci¬ 
ably altered. Tbe more exact value for any station and period may be 
foand if desired by reference to the tables. 

, • Plate 4 repriesertts the mean annual salinity at each of the twenty- 
tbree regular hj^drographic stations of the survey, each figure being 
based normally' wpon twenty-four determinations, at six different 
periods of the y ar. 

In figure 1/1 ese same relations are represented by the method of 
coordinates, and separate curves have here been plotted-for surface 



Mean annual salinity at each of the hydrographic stations of the regular series. The stations are arranged along the 
horizontal axis at intervals proportionate to the actual distances between them, irrespective of direction. The vertical scale repre¬ 
sents salinity in parts per thousand. The salinity figures upon which this and the next eight diagrams are based have been found to 
be too high by about 2.3 per cent. There is consequently a small constant discrepancy between the* diagrams and the tables, the 
latter being more correct. (See pp. 57, 58.) 
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and bottom water. It will be noted that the mean annual salinity 
ranges from less than 16 per mille in Carquinez Strait, which re¬ 
ceives the discharge of the rivers, to over 31 per mille, just within 
the Golden Gate. The rise of these curves from Carquinez Strait to 
the latter point is fairly regular, save for a marked fall in both which 
is encountered in passing from San Pablo Bay into the main body of 
San Francisco Bay, i.e., from station H-4981 to H~4974. This might 
easily be interpreted as due to the admixture at this point of con¬ 
siderable quantities of fresh water, but no adequate source of fresh 
water is known here and the phenomenon may readily be explained 
otherwise. 

As already stated (pp. 11,12), the upper, middle and lower regions 
of the bay were worked on different days. Now station H-4974 lies 
at the upper end of the middle series of stations, while H-4981 lies 
at the lower end of the upper series. Consequently, on the flood-tide 
work observations for the middle region were commenced at the 
former station, whereas the observations for the upper region were 
ended at the latter. It is needless to state that water taken at the 
commencement of the flood period will have a lower salinity for any 
given point than water taken toward its close. Conversely, at the 
time of the ebb-tide work the observations for the upper region were 
commenced at 11-4981, while the observations of the middle region 
were ended at H--4974. Water taken at the end of the ebb period will 
naturally have a lower salinity than water taken at the beginning of 
the ebb period. 

Thus in both cases the conditions under which the work was per¬ 
formed led to the taking of water samples of a lower salinity at station 
H-4974 than at station H-4981. The peculiarities of our curves are 
thus adequately accounted for. Moreover, the same considerations 
show us how cautious we must be in comparing the mean salinity of 
any two stations unless we know that the two were visited at approxi¬ 
mately the same stage of the tide. This same source of error will be 
be discussed under another form later (pp. 71, 72). 

From the Golden Gate, the salinity curve naturally falls toward 
the lower end of the bay. Commencing with the first station below 
San Francisco, there is, however, no significant decline shown by the 
surface water, though such a decline is to be noted for some distance 
in the case of the bottom water. The slight rise of both of these curves 
at the extreme southern end is probably of significance, since it is 
manifested by four of the six seasonal curves in figure We have 
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further evidence of a rise in salinity at the lower end of the bay (see 
p. 85). 

It mip:ht have been expected that the difference between the sur¬ 
face and bottom salinity would be greatest at the point where the 
larjrer part of the fresh water enters the bay, and that this difference 
would be found to decrease gfradually as we passed to the southward, 
owini? to the mixing of the various strata amid the swift tidal cur¬ 
rents. On the other hand, the divergence of the surface and bottom 
curves from the extreme south towards the neighborhood of San 
Francisco points to the coiieliLsion that little fresh water is discharged 
directly into the southern half of the bay. It seems likely that the 
greater i)art of such fresh water as it receives is brought thither 
through the agency of the tides and comes originally from the rivers 
entering at the north. 

Figure M represents the regional distribution of salinities during 
each of the six periods covered by the observations. It will be noted 
that the period of lowe^st salinity was the second one (April 23- 
May 6), when the mean figure for the bay as a whole was 25.23, while 
the period of highest salinity was the fourth one (October 7-12), 
when the mean for the bay was 30 51. These facts accord well with 
what we know of the rainfall and the discharge of the rivers, as will 
be pointed out below. 

It will l>e noted that, with a single exception, all of the curves 
are indented at station 11-4974, that is, either an absolute decrease 
of salinity, or a diminished rate of increase, was found in passing 
from station 11-4981 to that just mentioned. (In the exceptional 
case, the curve is indented at an adjacent station). This phenomenon 
has just been discussed and no further comment is necessary. 

In figure N we have portrayed the annual range of salinity for each 
station. Each of the ordinates represents the difference, at that point, 
between the highest and lowest salinity recorded for the year. While 
the distribution of a species with relation to salinity seems more 
likely to be determined by the maximum or minimum salt concentra¬ 
tion, it is not impossible that in some cases it may be due to the total 
range of salinity to which the organism is exposed in the course of 
a year. 

This range, as will be readily noted, is highest in San Pablo Bay, 
where an annual range of nearly 12 per millfe is found at one point. 
Here the mean salinity during the October period was more than 
twice that found during the April-May period. 
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Distribution of salinities in the bay at each of the six periods of the hydrographic work. 
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The range is, as might have been expected, least near the Ctolden 
Gate, where it is less than 4 per mille, and it does not rise much 
higher than this throughout the lower portion of the bay. Another 
region showing a comparatively slight annual range of salinity was 
found at Carquinez Strait. The reason for this is not evident. 



F6t2. Mor. Apr. Moy Jua Jui Au^. 5ept. Oct. Nov. Dec Jcm. 

IHg. 0. Annual salinity curves for entire bay. The continuous line is 
based on surface figures, the broken line upon bottom ones. 


Figure 0 shows the mean salinity of the hay as a whole through¬ 
out the annual cycle. Separate curves have here been plotted for the 
surface and bottom water. The time of minimum salinity during our 
observations occurred in the second period (April-May), the curves 
rising to a maximum in the fourth period (October). The effects of 
the rainy and dry seasons are Qbvious in a general way. These rela¬ 
tions will be discussed more fully below. 

The relations between the curves for surface and bottom salinity 
offer some features of interest. The distance between the two is 
greatest during the period of lowest salinity, i.e., at the time when 
the largest amount of fresh water enters the bay. On the other hand, 
this difference is least during the period of highest salinity, in 
October. These conditions, like many others which we have observed, 
might well have been predicted in advance. 

A relation the reason for which is less obvious is shown in figure P, 
representing annual salinity curves based upon the ebb and flood 
observations respectively. It is, on first thought, surprising to find 
the mean salinities for the flood tide to be lower than those for the 
ebb in five out nf six of the periods of observation. The mean figures 
for t)ie year as a whole, as will be seen by reference to Ta];>le 18, are: 
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flood, 26.88; ebb, 27.57. Moreover, these relations hold both for sur¬ 
face and for bottom. The figures for these considered separately are: 

Flood Ebb 

r — ^ r 1 

Surface Bottom Surface Bottom 

26.00 27.75 26.94 28.21 

Again, if we exclude the four stations (see footnote on p. 64) 
for which we cannot fairly compare the flood and ebb observations, 
we find that at fifteen of the remaining nineteen stations the flood 
figure is the lower. 



Fig. P. Annual salinity curves for entire bay. The continuous line is 
based on flood figures, the broken line on ebb ones. 

Since the mean salinity of the bay increases with tolerable regu¬ 
larity from Canjuinez Strait to the Golden Gate, it might have been 
expected that the flood stream would, in general, shift water from a 
zone of higher salinity to a zone of lower salinity. The explanation 
of this unexpected condition is, however, quite simple. As in 
another case already referred to, the anomaly doubtless depends upon 
the procedure followed in making our observations. 

If, at any given point, water samples were taken continuously 
through a succession of tidal phases, it would be found that, in general, 
the salinity would begin to rise with the onset of the flood stream, 
reaching its maximum at about the period of slack w^ater. With the 
commencement of the ebb, the salinity w^ould gradually fall again 
until it once more reached its minimum. Early flood observations 
would thus show practically the same salinity as late ebb observa¬ 
tions, and an even low^er salinity than early ebb observations. The 
higher salinity shown by our “ebb” figures is quite intelligible on 
the assumption that the observations were made preponderatingly 
during the earlier half of each tidal phase. 
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Now, a scrutiny of our original records shows that this assumption 
is quite justifiable. It was in general our aim to commence our obser¬ 
vations for the day at the very beginning of one or the other phase 
of the tide. In about a third of the cases it is expressly recorded 
that this was done, while the same was doubtless true in many other 
instances. Our field notes likewise show that the hydrographic obser¬ 
vations for a given day extended through an average period of less 
than three and three-fourths hours, and consequently must commonly 
have been completed long before the tide turned. In those few cases 
in which it was necessary to trespass on the ebb period, in order to 
complete the “flood” observations for the day, or vice versa, the 
figures have been rejected from our computations. 



Fig. Q. Diagram illastratiug explanation of higher mean salinity of water 
samples taken during ebb tide than during flood tide. 


The diagram figure Q will illustrate the foregoing explanation 
of the average higher salinity of our “ebb” water samples. The 
curves here figured are, however, considerably generalized. The 
actual conditions shown throughout any single tidal cycle are far from 
being as simple as this, as will be seen by a glance at figure R. It is 
plain, first of all, that the surface and bottom waters have changed 
more or less independently of one another. If we may judge from 
the salinity, the turn of the tide for the former occured at about 
10 A.M., which corresponds to the time of high water, as stated in the 
“Tide Tables.” On the other hand, the fall of salinity for the bottom 
water did not occur until some two hours later. This was likewise 
the time at which the ship began to swing about. The next time of 
low water, according to the “Tide Tables,” was 3:17 p.m., which cor¬ 
responds neither to the time of reversal of the current, as observed 
on the ship, nor to thefise of salinity at the surface or bdftom. 
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These irregularities are perhaps related to the fact, already 
referred to, that the succeeding ebb and flood phases of the tide fre¬ 
quently do not agree with one another either in duration or in vertical 
range, and that the reversal of the current does not coincide with 
the commencing rise or fall of water level. We must likewise con¬ 
sider that the continued inflow, at the head of the bay, of water having 
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Fig. R. Salinity of water samples taken at a point between Alcatraz 
Island and station H-4967, at hourly intervals, during one complete tidal cycle, 
on May 14, 1912. The continuous line is based on surface figures, the broken 
line on bottom ones. 


a much lower specific gravity than sea-water, probably results in pro¬ 
longing the duration of the ebb stream at the surface, as compared 
with that at the bottom. 

The results of the other series of observations, conducted through¬ 
out one tidal cycle, near the Golden Gate (station H-5329) are even 
more difficult to explain. While the salinity of the bottom water rase 
throughout the flood period, and began to decline at about the same 
time that the reversal of current was noted, that of the surface was 
subject to various irregularities, the highest point being reached about 
three hours after the commencement of the ebb stream. These facts 
suggest the occurrence of various cross-currents or eddies in the 
vicinity of the anchorage, a supposition for which we have other evi¬ 
dence. It is of significance to recall that during this last series of 
observations there was a (predicted) rise of 5.6 feet during the flood 
period, followed by a fall of only 1.3 feet during the ebb. 

In figure S we have compared our curve for annual salinity 
throughout the bay as a whole with that for the rainfall of the regions 
contributory to it. The latter curve is based not upon the average 
conditions for a long period, but upon the year covered by our hydro- 
graphic observations, together with the few months preceding the 
commencement of our work. The rainfall indicated for each month 
is the mean of that recorded by United States Weather Bureau 
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Fig. S. Relation between the salinity of San Francisco Bay and the rain¬ 
fall of the regions tributary to it. The curve for rainfall (upper) is based upon 
the mean of the monthly precipitation (in inches) at Red Bluff, Fresno and San 
Francisco, during the year covered by the hydrographic observations. 

The relations which are discoverable between these curves are ones 
which might have been anticipated. There is plainly a general cor¬ 
respondence between the period of greatest rainfall and that of lowest 
salinity, and between the period of least rainfall and that of the 
highest salinity. That the period of greatest salinity should lag 
somewhat behind the period of least rainfall is likewise a condition 
which we should have expected to find, since the effect of the early 
fall rains would not be evident immediately in the discharge of the 
rivers. In the diagram it is plain that the salinity of the bay con¬ 
tinued to increase between the July period of observations and the 
October period, although there was a mean rainfall at the three points 
named of nearly two inches in September (chiefly during the first 
week of that month). 

IS While the three points chosen are doubtless not situated in the particular 
localities which supply the greatest amounts of water to San Francisco Bay, 
their ffuctuations of rainfall are probably proportionate to those at the chief 
sources of this water. , 
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We should also have expected that the period of least salinity 
would lag behind that of the greatest rainfall, and this relation is 
apparently indicated by our diagram. We must remember, however, 
that we have no record of the salinity of the bay between February 
and April. The actual minimum for the year may have occurred at 
some distance from the point indicated. 

The following table gives the mean rainfall for each month of the 
year at each of the three points above referred to, based upon many 
years’ records of the United States Weather Bureau. It is likely 
that these figures may be of interest, in comparison with those upon 
which our curve is based, representing an exceptionally dry season. 


TABLE 19 

Rainfall at Three Points Representing Regions Tributary to 
8an Francisco Bay 

Red Bluff San Francisco Fresno Mean for 


Month 

Mean of 

31 years 

Mean of 

62 years 

Mean of 

80 years 

the three 
points 

July 

0.02 

0.02 

Trace 

0.01 

August 

0.03 

0.02 

Trace 

0.02 

Sei)teraber 

0.69 

0.30 

0.29 

0.43 

October 

1.44 

1.01 

0.63 

1.03 

November 

3.07 

2.55 

1.13 

2.25 

December 

4.61 

4.56 

1.47 

3.55 

January 

4.49 

4.90 

1.71 

3.70 

February 

3.76 

3.55 

1.36 

2.89 

March 

3.73 

3.78 

1.81 

3.11 

April 

1.85 

1.67 

0.97 

1.50 

May 

1.27 

0.73 

0.56 

0.85 

June 

0.47 

0.16 

0.11 

0.25 

Total 

25.43 

23.25 

10.04 

19.59 



Fig. T. Variations in the regional range of salinity during an annual 
cycle. The ordinates represent the differences between the highest and lowest 
salinities occurring simultaneously in the bay at any given time of the year. 


Figure T represents the regional range in salinity throughout the 
annual cycle. It is quite intelligible that the greatest extremes were 
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found in the second period, when the largest amount of fresh water 
was being discharged into the northern end of the bay. On the other 
hand, the range fell to nearly its lowest point in October, when the 
salinity throughout the bay as a whole was greatest. "Why the actual 
minimum occurred in January, rather than in October, is not so clear. 

We regret our inability to compare our annual salinity curve with 
one representing the discharge of the rivers for the entire period during 
which our water samples were collected. Unfortunately, at the date 
of writing this report, the figures for the river flow have been com¬ 
puted only to September, 1912. The estimated run-off of the Sacra¬ 
mento and San Joaquin rivers is, however, given herewith for the first 
nine months of that year. We are indebted to the United States Geo¬ 
logical Survey for the use of the unpublished records for the last three 


months. 

Acre-feet 



January 

1,266,000 

June 

2,498,000 

February 

972,000 

July 

772,000 

March 

1,714,000 

August 

471,000 

April 

1,616,000 

September 

498,000 

May 

3,446,000 




It will be seen that in this particular year, which was, in that 
respect, typical, the month of maximum river flow was May. It was 
during the second period of our hydrographic observations, which 
fell in late April and early May, that the lowest mean salinity for 
the year was found. In another year this minimum might have fteen 
found during the February period of observations. An examination of 
the various years’ records for the run-off of the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin systems discloses not only very great differences in the total 
discharge from year to year, but equally great differences in the 
distribution of their discharge according to seasons. In some years 
the maximum river flow falls in January, in others the maximum is 
not reached until May. It is obvious, therefore, that no typical 
salinity curve for the bay could be based upon a single year’s 
observations. 

Since one of the most important of the physical factors affecting 
life in this bay, its salinity, varies inversely with the amount of water 
discharged by the two great river systems emptying into it, a some¬ 
what detailed consideration of the flow of these rivers seems desirable. 
Our estimates of river flow have been computed from Water Supply 
Papers 298 and 299 of the United States Gteologicai Survey (Me- 
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Glashan and Henshaw, 1912; McGlashan and Dean, 1912). The total 
run-off of these river systems has been obtained approximately by 
addinj? the figures for the main rivers and those for the tributaries 
entering below the points where the former observations were made. 
For the Sacramento River basin, we have added together the figures 
for the Sacramento River (near Red Bluff), Stony Creek (near 
Fruto), Feather River (at Oroville), Yuba River (near Smartsville), 
Bear River (at Van Trent), American River (at Fairoaks), Cache 
Creek (at Yolo), and Putah Creek (at Winters). For the San Joaquin 
Basin, we have combined the figures for the San Joaquin River (near 
Friant), Merced River (near Merced Falls), Tuolumne River (near 
Lagrange), Stanislaus River (at Knights Ferry), Calaveras River (at 
Jenny Lind), Mokelumne River (near Clements), and Cosuranes 
River (at Michigan Bar). 

The minor tributaries are omitted from these calculations as well 
as the surface drainage into all these streams, below the observation 
stations (including that into San Francisco Bay as a whole). On the 
other hand, much of the water from some of them is diverted for 
irrigation. 

In table 20 are recorded the figures for the run-off in acre-feet^® of 
these two river systems during ten years for which complete estimates 
are available. The figures for the first six of these years have been 
computed from the estimates of the State Engineering Department of 
California, those for the last four from the figures of the United States 
Geological Survey Both sets of data are published in the papers of 

TABLE 20 

Dischabge or Sacramento and San Joaquin River Systems in Acre*Feet, 
Based Upon Records for Ten Years 


Yeor 

Sacramento 

s>8tem 

San Joaquin 
system 

Combined 

flow 

1878-79 

26,387,000 

7,090,000 

33,477,000 

1879-80 

32,300,000 

12,091,000 

44,391,000 

1880-81 

32,000,000 

9,916,000 

41,916,000 

1881-82 

25,300,000 

8,367,000 

33,667,000 

1882-83 

17,800,000 

6,361,000 

24,161,000 

1883-84 

29,900,000 

13,212,000 

43,112,000 

1907-08 

15,291,000 

4,023,000 

19,314,000 

1908-09 

33,756,000 

11,178,000 

44,934,000 

1909-10 

20,705,000 

8,106,000 

28,811,000 

1910-11 

27,906,000 

14,460,000 

42,366,000 

Mean of 10 yrs. 

26,134,500 

9,480,400 

35,614,900 


i»Oiie acre foot = 43,660 cubic feet = 325,850 gallons = 1,233.5 cubic meters 
: 1,233,500 liters. 
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McGlashan and others (1912). The basis of computation has been 
somewhat diflPerent for the earlier and later sets of figures since 
different gaging stations were employed in the two cases. 

It will be seen here that the greatest annual discharge during the 
ten years considered is to the least as more than two to one. Vastly 
greater differences in the rate of river flow are however recorded for 
the different months of an average year. In table 21 it will be seen 
that the mean discharge for May is more than thirteen times that for 
September. On the other hand, the mean salinity of the bay as a 
whole for the April-May period of our observations was found to be 
such as to imply the presence of only two and one-half times as much 
fresh water as during the October period. Even allowing for the fact 
that during the year 1912 the river flow for April and May was less 
than half the normal, it will be seen that there can be no simple in¬ 
verse proportion l>etween the salinity of the bay and the discharge 
of the rivers. Another phase of this same subject will be considered 
in the next few paragraphs. 


TABLE 21 

Mean Monthly Discharge of Sacramento and San Joaquin Biver Systems, 
Based Upon Becords for Ten Years 


Month 

Run oflpjn 
acre feet 

October 

527,356 

November 

748,586 

December 

1,352,997 

January 

3,738,103 

February 

3,453,295 

March 

4,710,754 

April 

6,137,662 

May 

6,467,948 

June 

4,854,338 

July 

2,027,965 

August 

766,125 

September 

490,364 

Total 

35,275,493 


The mean annual discharge of the two river systems based upon 
records covering ten years has been shown to be about 35,600,000 acre- 
feet of which about 26,100,000 comes from the Sacramento and its 
tributaries and about 9,500,00 from the San Joaquin and its 
tributaries. 

Ther^ are, in the course of a year, about 706 ebb tides, during 
which water passes from the bay into the ocean. The'Amount of 
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river water which, on the average, must leave the bay with each ebb 

tide is thus — - or 50,425 acre-feet. It has been shown (pp. 

22 and 24) that the total amount of water which passes out during 
each ebb tide is, on the average, about 1,077,600 acre-feet. From 
this it follows that the river water which enters the head of the bay 
in the course of a single tidal cycle amoiuits to less than five per cent 
of the total (piantity of water discharged through the Golden Gate 
during the same period. Accordingly, more than ninety-five per cent 
of this quantity must have previously entered from the ocean. 

The year during which our observations were conducted was a 
particularly dry one. The rainfall for the three representative points 
above referred to (pp. 74, 75) was only seventy-six per cent of the 
average during the year 1912. while the discharge of the rivers for 
the first nine months of that year (beyond which the figures are not 
yet available) was only about forty per cent of the normal. It prob¬ 
ably would be safe to assume, therefore, that, within this period, not 
more than 2.5 per cent of the total vcdume of water discharged from 
the bay during an average ebb tide, came from the rivers. The re¬ 
maining 97.5 per cent must have entered from the ocean during the 
preceding fiood. 

It might seem, on first thought, that we should have found a mean 
salinity in the bay such as Avould result from combining 97.5 per cent 
ocean water and 2.5 per cent fresh water. Assuming for the former 
a salinity of 34 per mille, the bay water should have had, according 
to this mode of reasoning, a mean salinity for the year of 33.15. In 
reality, it was found to be 27.48. 

Even if we substitute for piire ocean water, in these computations, 
water of the mean salinity actually met with during the flood stream in 
the Golden Gate (30.77),-” we have, as the result of such a mixture, a 
mean salinity of 30 per mille. In order to bring about the condition 
actually found, we should have to combine 89 per cent of water from 
the Golden Gate with 11 per cent of the river water. In other words, 
it would be necessary to assume a river discharge more than four times 
as great as that calculated from the published records. 

This contradiction rests upon a false conception of the actual 
movements of water in the bay. If sea-water of the assumed salinity 
and fresh water from the rivers really mixed throughout the bay, in 

20 Based on samples taken during the flood series of observations at station 
H-4967, which was the nearest of all to the Golden Gate. 
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the proportions above stated, the resulting water would doubtless be 
of a much higher salinity than that actually found. 

In reality, these accessions of fresh and salt water behave quite 
differently from one another. The former gives rise, despite tidal 
ductuations, to a net southward movement of the waters of the bay, 
from Carquinez Strait to the Golden Gate. There thus tends to be a 
progressive, though intermittent, displacement of the salt water by 
that from the rivers. If the action of the tides should suddenly cease, 
the upper arm, at least, of San Francisco Bay would soon become 
perfectly fresh. 

On the other hand, the water from the sea—^itself diluted—enters 
but a comparatively short distance into the bay, after which it passes 
out to the ocean again. Assuming a mean velocity for the flood 
current of 1.2 nautical miles per hour (see p. 26), none of this outside 
water can commonly penetrate more than seven or eight miles beyond 
the Golden Gate.*^ This would carry it but a third or a fourth of 
the way to either end of the bay. Within this central area it displaces 
a great volume of the water already present, driving it both to the 
north and the south. The incoming water doubtless mixes, to a consid¬ 
erable extent, however, with the bay water, along a very irregular 
boundary. But the water which recedes on the ebb tide is largely the 
same as that which enters on the flood, somewhat augmented and 
diluted, to be sure, as a result of the continued influx of fresh water 
at the head of the bay. 

Beyond this central area which may receive water directly from 
the sea outside, the flood stream merely shifts the bay water from 
regions of higher salinity to regions of lower salinity, mixing the two 
together to a greater or less extent. Thus, even in San Pablo Bay, 
which receives the entire discharge of the two great rivers, the mean 
salinity indicates the presence of sixty per cent of sea-water, while 
in Carquinez Strait itself the mean salinity is nearly half that of 
sea-water. 

If we could determine for any considerable period the mean 
salinity of the water entering the bay through the Golden Gate, as 
well as that of the water passing out with the ebb stream, these values, 
together with the mean volume of the water discharged with each 
tide, would give us the rate of inflow of the fresh water during this 


21 In reality sneh a distance would be reached only in the midchannel and 
near the surface. 
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period. Such figures would serve as a useful check upon those for 
river flow, computed in other ways. 

Unfortunately, we have no adequate data of the sort referred to. 
Of the two occasions when hydrographic observations were conducted 
at hourly intervals throughout a complete tidal cycle, the first gave 
results which are in fairly close agreement with the estimated river 
flow for the same period. The second, on the contrary, showed an 
actually higher mean salinity for the ‘‘ebb^^ phase as a whole than 
for the ‘ ‘ flood phase. Various other anomalies in the results last 
referred to have already been discussed. They show the futility of 
attempting to base any far-reaching conclusions upon single experi¬ 
ments of this sort. 

In order to ascertain the condition of the water in that part of 
the ocean adjacent to San Francisco Bay, salinity determinations were 
made between October 15 and November 4, 1912, at nine stations out¬ 
side of the Golden Gate (plate 2). Seven of these (D-5807 and 5806, 
and 5792-5788 inclusive) were made at about equal intervals along a 
line extending from the Golden Gate to a point nearly south of South¬ 
east Farallon Island. The nearest of this group to the Golden Gate 
(D-5807) was about three and one-half nautical miles from the latter, 
the depth being nine fathoms. The farthest station from shore 
(l)-5788) was about twenty-six nautical miles from the Golden Gate, 
at a depth of over sixty fathoms. 

Hydrographic observations were likewise made at two other stations 
(D-5785 and 5787) from sixteen to twenty miles southwest of the 
Golden Gate, at depths of about forty fathoms. 

It was our endeavor at most of these stations to take water samples 
and temperatures at the surface and bottom and at a point about 
midway between the two. Since the messenger which should have 
reversed the lowermost water bottle failed to work in some cases, and 
since no significant stratification was commonly observed as regards 
the salinity, I will present herewith the mean figure for each station. 
The following stations are arranged in sequence, commencing with 
that one nearest to the Golden Gate: 


H-5227 (D-5807). 32.87 

H-5226 (I>-5806). 33.49 

H-5225 (D-^792). 34.05 

11-5224 (IK5791). 34.05 

H-5223 (D-5790).^3.90 

H-5222 (D-5789). 34.10 

H-5221 (D-5788). 34.05 
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The other two stations, which did not lie along this main line, gave 


the following figures: 

H-5220 (D~5787). 34.08 

IT-5219 (D-5785). 34.04 


It will be seen that, with the exception of the first two stations 
listed, which show an evident reduction of salinity,the water at these 
outlying points exhibits practically the same degree of concentration. 
Indeed, the figure for station H-5225, ten miles distant from the 
Golden Gate, is exactly the same (34.05) as that for station H-5221, 
twenty-six miles distant. During October, at least, the influence of 
the water of San Francisco Bay would thus seem to be limited to a 
comparatively narrow zone immediately outside of the Golden Gate. 
Whether or not this is true during the spring season, when from ten 
to twenty times as much fresh water is passing out of the bay, we 
have at present no means of knowing. 

Excluding the two stations nearest to the Golden Gate, the mean 
salinity of these off-shore stations was 34.04. 

According to the salinity chart of Schott (1902), it would appear 
that the waters adjacent to the California coast, in the latitude of 
San Francisco, should have a concentration of less than 33.5 per 
mille, though the isohaline of 34 is represented as bending far to the 
northward as the coast is approached. It is not evident, however, to 
what degree Schott’s figures represent annual averages, and it is like¬ 
wise not stated how close to shore the observations were carried. 
According to the theory of upwelling, we should expect to find water 
of a higher salinity, derived from the deeper parts of the ocean, in 
the immediate neighborhood of the western coast. 

Some basis for a comparison between the salinity conditions of two 
succassive years is afforded by the results of the supplementary obser¬ 
vations of July 18 to 23, 1913, already referred to in the chapter on 
temperature. 

The six hydrographic stations of the regular series which were 
revisited in July, 1913, gave a mean salinity which differed by only 
0.32 per mille from the mean of these stations for the same month of 
the preceding year. The 1913 readings were slightly lower on the 
average than the 1912 ones, the differences ranging from 0.87 to 
—1.73 |>«r mille. Station H-5329, near the Golden Gate, may likewise 
be fairly compared with 4967 of the regular series, which was in the 
same vicinity. For the former station, twenty-eight samples taken 

28 The field records indicate an ebb tide at this time. 
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during approximately one complete tidal cycle, on July 18, 1913, gave 
a mean salinity of 31.07. For station 4967, the mean figure derived 
from the July samples of the preceding year was 31.53. 

It must here be remarked that both of the years in question were 
years of about equally deficient rainfall. For the year 1911-1912 
(July, 1911, to June, 1912), the mean precipitation at the three points 
considered on page 74 was 12.73 inches. For the year 1912-1913, 
the mean figure was 12.39 inches. 

Fortunately, we are able to insert, during the passage of this paper 
through the press, the results of some water analyses, based upon 
samples taken on March 5 and 6, 1914. Unlike the two preceding 
years, the season of 1913-1914 was one of exceptionally high rainfall. 
Up to the taking of these later samples (strictly speaking, from July 
1, 1913 to March 3, 1914), the mean precipitation, for the three points 
chosen as rej)resenting regions tributary to San Francisco Bay (p. 74), 
was 22.17 inches. That for the same period during the preceding 
year was 9.04, the ‘‘normal” being 13.78. 

The water samples, particularly the surface ones, show a strikingly 
low salinity for the later year, as compared with the same period in 
1912. For the surface waters, the later figures average only 36 per 
cent of the earlier ones, for the bottom waters they average 81 per cent 
of the earlier ones. The following table gives these figures by stations, 
permitting of a comparison between the water of the bay for March 5 
and 6, 1914, and that at corresponding phases of the tide from Febru¬ 
ary 13 to 27, 1912. 

TABLE 21a 

Salinity of Watee at Certain ITydrograpjitc Stations Wuicu Were Revisited 
ON March 5 and 6, 1914 


Station 

No. 

Reference 

Station 

Tide 

Surface 

1912 1914 

Bottom 

1912 1914 

5351 

4967 

Ebb 

29.53 

12.81 

31.01 

29.04 

5357 

4967 

Flood 

31.00 

11.62 

31.18 

30.34 

5352 

4970 

Ebb 

26.96 

11.78 

28.46 

18.35 

5353 

4974 

( 1 

17.47 


21.74 

24.65 

5356 

4975 

i i 

13.91 

* 

18.56 

3.77 

5355 

4978 

i i 

14.19 

4.02 

21.47 

13.42 

5354 

4980 

i i 

19.02 

7.65 

21.28 

11.04 

5362 

5001 

i { 

28.38 

12.27 

28.33 

23.17 

5361 

5005 

t ( 

27.79 

11.85 

27.75 

20.32 

5360 

5008 

(i 

27.37 

12.32 

28.84 

30.07 

5363 

5008 

Flood 

27.68 

11.46 

27.85 

29.23 

Averages 


23.94 

8.71 

26.04 

21.22 


* Surface sampleB from these stations gave chlorine permillnges to low that the salinities 
could not be obtained from Knudsen’s Hydrographic Tables These samples ha\e therefore 
been regarded as nearly pure river water. In computing the averages, their salinity has been 
considered as zero. 
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Two stations in the central division of the bay, near the Golden 
Gate and near Goat Island, respectively, were likewise visited on March 
6,1914, at both the flood and the ebb tides (H. 5358, 5359, 5364, 5365). 
The mean figure for the four surface samples here taken was 13.08, 
that for the four bottom samples being 30.18. Since no earlier samples 
had been obtained at these stations, for the same time of the year, it is 
impossible to make comparisons. 

It is thus plain that the salinity figures which we have earlier 
recorded, for the spring months at least, do not fairly represent the 
condition of San Francisco Bay after a season of high rainfall, and 
they are doubtless considerably higher than would have been obtained 
after a season of even average precipitation. 

The two series of shoal water stations across the upper and lower 
portions of the bay, in July, 1913 (see p. 47), gave results which are 
perhaps not wholly comparable. The three hydrographic stations 
5348 to 5350, in the shoal waters of the southern arm of the bay, gave 
a mean salinity (surface and bottom) of 27.57, while four samples, 
taken at practically the same time at station 5001, in the main channel, 
gave a mean salinity of 27.83. These differences may have no special 
significance. 

A much greater difference was found in San Pablo Bay. where the 
mean salinity (surface and bottom) of five stations, extending through 
its region of greatest breadth, was 22.67 during the flood tide, while 
that of eight samples taken at station 5330 (= 4981) during the same 
period, was 27.86. This is not quite a fair comparison, however, since 
the last-named station was situated at the lower end of San Pablo 
Bay, while the line of shoal-water stations crossed the latter at a 
distance of some miles to the north. But even when due allowance 
is made for the difference in the stage of the tide, the lower salinity 
of the shoal water area' is still sufficiently striking. It is doubtless 
due to the fresh water discharged by certain estuaries. 

Owing to the courtesy of the Morgan Oyster Company, we are 
able to present salinity figures for two of that company’s principal 
beds, based upon samples collected throughout a considerable part 
of one year. The results of these titrations are presented in table 
22. For the months of March, April, May and June, each figure 
given is the mean derived from four samples taken at two-weeks’ 
intervals, and at both high and low-water. The remaining figures 
are basec^ upon only two titrations each, with the exception of one, 
which is based upon ten. **' 
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TABLE 22 

Salinity op the Water at Two Beds op the Morgan Oyster Company, 
During a Number op Consecutive Months 


Month 

Millbrae 

Dumbarton 

November, 1912 


31.20 

December 


31.07 

January, 1913 


30.50 

February 

25.86 

27.48 

March 

26.76 

27.29 

April 

26.29 

27.22 

May 

25.17 

27.43 

June 

24.38 

27.27 

July 

28.23 

28.37 

August 

29.78 

30.32 

September 

30.73 

31.49 


An interesting fact which appears from this table is the consider¬ 
ably higher salinity which is uniformly shown by the Dumbarton 
water, taken near the extreme southern end of the bay, in comparison 
with that from Millbrae, nearer by many miles to the Golden Gate, 
and in much freer communication with the great reservoir of pure 
ocean water. Since no considerable source of fresh water is known 
to occur near the Millbrae beds, we are inclined to attribute the higher 
salinity at Dumbarton to the extensive evaporation which must occur 
throughout such a large area of very shoal water. It will be recalled 
(p. 66) that an appreciable rise in salinity was commonly found in 
passing from the region below San Francisco to the southernmost of 
our hydrographic stations (5001). 

We are likewise indebted to Messrs. Eaton and Moraghan, of the 
Darbee and Immel and M. B. Moraghan oyster companies respectively, 
for the opportunity of testing twenty-four water samples, taken in 
November and December, 1912, at their beds near Point San Mateo. 
The mean salinity for the November samples is 31.05, that for the 
December ones being 30.01. These figures indicate a salinity of the 
same general magnitude as has been recorded for the other beds during 
these months. 

It is regrettable that a satisfactory series of salinity determinations, 
made in earlier years, is not available for comparison with these of 
ours, particularly in view of the recent steady decline in the oyster¬ 
raising industry of San Francisco Bay. P'nfortunately, the only 
figures of which we are aware, based upon the analysis of water from 
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the oyster beds, are so few in number, and present such incongruities, 
that they certainly do not furnish a fair comparison between the years 
in question. 

In the course of this survey, a few samples of nearly or quite fresh 
water were collected incidentally from streams tributary to San 
Francisco Bay. 

From Napa Creek, several miles above Mare Island, we obtained 
a single sample on April 1, 1912, at about high water. The salinity 
was found to be 5.62. From Suisun Bay, at station D-5961, a water 
sample was obtained on April 2, 1912, during the early flood tide. 
The chlorine permillage was 0.088. If this sample be regarded as 
diluted sea-water, the salinity equivalent, according to Knudsen^s 
tables, was 0.19 per mille, indicating the presence of rather more than 
one-half of one per cent of sea-water. 

Thanks to Mr. W. E. Allen, of the Stockton High School, we have 
had the opportunity of examining some samples of water from the 
San Joaquin River, at Stockton, California, taken during the months 
of January to July, 1913. Stockton is over thirty miles from the 
point at which the combined waters of the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin rivers discharge into Suisun Bay. The rise and fall of the 
tide are, however, pronounced there. 

As might have been expected, the proportion of chlorine was so 
low in these samples that it was necessary to concentrate the water by 
evaporation before making the titrations. The resulting figures differ 
so enormously from one another that we are at a loss for an explana¬ 
tion. The mean chlorine content of the eleven samples which were 
tested was 0.076 gm. per liter, while the figures ranged from 0.003 to 
0.169. It may be added that these two extremes represent samples 
taken during contiguous months. In fact, so little law is evident 
among these figures that we must reserve judgment as to their signif¬ 
icance. Perhaps future studies of the river water at Stockton will 
render them intelligible. 

As in the case of our temperature data, it will be instructive to 
compare the salinity conditions in San Francisco Bay with those in 
certain other bodies of water where observations of this nature have 
been made. 

For Buzzard's Bay and Vineyard Sound, the density ranged, 
during the observations made in the course of the biological survey 
of the Woods Hole Region (Sumner, Osbum, Cole and Davis, 1913) 
from 1.0212 to 1.0244, representing salinities of about 2^J and 33.0 
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respectively. The mean for the two bodies of water was about 31.7, 
a figrure slightly higher than that for San Francisco Bay at the station 
nearest the Golden Gate, and about fifteen per cent higher than that 
for the bay as a whole. The absence of any large streams within the 
Woods Hole region, and the free intermingling of the coastal water 
with the ocean through the tides, are obviously responsible both for 
the higher mean salinity and for the small range of salinity in that 
region. 

In Chesapeake Bay, on the other hand, the salinity averages much 
lower than in San Francisco I^ay. Figures are available from twenty- 
four stations within the upper two-thirds of Chesapeake Bay. These 
are derived from the “Manual of Oyster Culture in Maryland,” by 
Grave (1912, pp. 47-48). We have converted the density figures 
given in this report into corresponding ones for salinity, making due 
allowance for the temperatures at which the salinometer readings 
were made. 

The observations in Chesapeake Bay were made during two periods 
of the year: (1) during that of greatest rainfall (April 20 to May 8), 
and (2) during the period of least expected rainfall (October 10 to 
26).^^ The mean salinity for all the stations for the first period was 
10.86, that for the second being 14 20. The mean of these two figures 
is 12.53. This represents an average salinity considerably less than 
half that of San Francisco Bay. It is a lower figure, indeed, than the 
annual mean for any of our hydrographic stations, even those in 
Carquinez Strait. 

The mean figure for the Chesapeake Bay station having the highest 
salinity (average for the tw^o periods) was 18.90, that for the station 
having the lowest salinity being 4.33. 

The determination of water density by means of salinometers has 
been the one hitherto chiefly employed in this country and, despite 
the inexactness of the readings, this method will doubtless continue 
to be widely used on account of its greater convenience. We there¬ 
fore append table 23, for converting salinity figures of a wide range 
into those for specific gravity. In one column is given the specific 
gravity of various grades of salt water at 0° C, in the other their 
specific gravity at 15° C (=59° F). Most salinometers now used 
in this country are graduated so as to give correct readings at the 
latter temfibrature. All of the figures comprised in this table have 

28 As it lallAeiied, the rainfall for this latter period was much greater than 
usual, giving^fensity figures which were doubtless lower than normal. 
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been obtained (or computed) frwn Knudsen’s “Hydrographic 
Tables.” 


TABLE 23 

Salinity and Specitic Gbavity op Ska WaItkk and Bbackish Water 
(B ased upon Knudsen’s Hydrographic Tables) 


ilinity 
• 1000) 

Specific gravity 
atO® 0 (82® F) 
referred to 
distilled water 
at 4® 0 

Specific gravity 
at 15® 0 (69® F) 
referred to 
distilled water 
at 4® C 

5 

1.00397 

1.00301 

6 

1.00478 

1,00378 

7 

1.00559 

1.00455 

8 

1.00639 

1.00531 

9 

1.00721 

1.00608 

10 

1.00801 

1.00684 

11 

1.00882 

1.00761 

12 

1.00962 

1.00837 

13 

1.01043 

1.00914 

14 

1.01124 

1.00991 

15 

1.01204 

1.01067 

16 

1.01285 

1.01144 

17 

1.01365 

1.01220 

18 

1.01445 

1.01296 

19 

1.01526 

1.01373 

20 

1.01606 

1.01449 

2] 

1.01687 

1.01526 

22 

1,01767 

1.01602 

23 

1,01847 

1.01678 

24 

1.01928 

1.01756 

25 

1.02008 

1.01832 

26 

1.02089 

1.01909 

27 

1.02169 

1.01985 

28 

1.02249 

1.02061 

29 

1.02330 

1.02139 

30 

1.02410 

1.02215 

31 

1.02491 

1.02292 

32 

1.02571 

1.02368 

33 

1.02651 

1.02445 

34 

1.02732 

1.02522 

35 

1.02813 

1.02599 

36 

1.02894 

1.02676 
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B.—Prelimixary Beport Upox the Bottom Deposits 

As stated in Part A, bottom samples were taken at all of the dredg¬ 
ing stations. They were likewise taken at most of the positions repre¬ 
sented by the hydrographic stations of the regular series.^^ At the 
dredging stations samples of the bottom material brought up by one 
or more of the appliances ased were saved, notes being made regarding 
the consistency, color and texture of this material while fresh. These 
notes will be found in the records of the dredging stations, constituting 
Appendix I to the present report. That these preliminary character¬ 
izations of the various bottoms do not alw^ays agree with the results 
of the more careful subse(pient examinations in the laboratory is 
probably due, in most cases, to the lack of uniformity in the mass of 
material brought in by the dredge. A description quite applicable 
to one part of the dredge-load wwld, in some cases, have been quite 
inadequate if another sample had been chasen. 

The bottom materials wore preserved in various ways. Stones and 
gravel were simply dried and kept in bags. Mud and sand were 
placed in bottles or jars. It was our practice at the outset to retain 
two of these samples, one in alcohol, the other without any preserva¬ 
tive. Later, tw^o alcoholic samples w^ere bottled. One of these w’'as 
intended for use in the study of the bottom material itself, the other 
for an examination of the organisms contained in it. At three of the 
last dredging stations (5847-5849) samples were obtained by the use 
of the ‘‘Albatross’' bottom-sampler and these were treated after 
the manner of those taken at the hydrographic stations. 

At the hydrographic stations of the regular series (see footnote 
below) samples were taken on two of the bimonthly cruises, excep¬ 
tion being made of a few stations at which the bottom was too hard to 
permit of the penetration of the instrument. A set of samples was 
first taken With the Ekman tubular bottom-sampler. This instrument, 
as already stated, was found to be inadequate for our requirements. 

24 We do ngt say all of the hydrographic stations,’^ since each of the 
repetitions ofrhe primary stations has been treated in our records as a separate 
station. 
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Only a few of the samples thus obtained have been subjected to 
quantitative treatment. Later, a series was obtained with the “Alba¬ 
tross” improved sampler, a description of which has already been 
given (pp. 15-19). These specimens were retained, until we were pre¬ 
pared to examine them, in the parafiBned pasteboard tubes referred 
to in the description of the apparatus. As in the case of the other 
bottom material, two samples were taken at each point where the 
instrument was used, one being intended primarily for biological 
study, the other for geological or mineralogical. 

Altogether, material from seventy-nine stations has been subjected 
to the system of examination to be described below. Since from a 
considerable number of stations two or more sections of a tube sample 
have been treated separately, it may be said that one hundred and 
twenty-two bottom samples have been subjected to these analyses. 

These various specimens comprised: (1) dried material including 
the large stones and much of the gravel, together with the sand from 
certain earlier stations; (2) material preserved in alcohol, including 
most of the sand and much of the mud; and (3) the tube specimens, 
taken with the bottom sampling machines and kept for future .study 
in the pasteboard tubes. These last were in all cases composed of mud 
or muddy sand. 

Materials taken in the bag of an ordinary dredge, dragged along 
a course a half mile or more in length, obviously do not represent the 
conditions existing at any single spot upon the bottom. Several quite 
distinct types of bottom deposit may be passed over and scraped up 
in the course of such a haul. Moreover, a sample of this sort will 
contain only materials from a very superficial layer. The specimens 
from the stations between D-5700 and D-5809 are of this character. 

Materials obtained by means of the “orange-peel bucket” have the 
advantage of being taken from a single restricted spot, and further¬ 
more of being derived from greater depths. It is impossible, how¬ 
ever, to obtain stratified samples by means of this instrument. Hence 
it was our practice during the survey to bottle merely a small repre¬ 
sentative portion of such material, or a mixture derived from several 
points in the mass, in ease the latter varied noticeably in appearance. 
The samples from stations D-5816 to 5833 were of this character. 

The tube samples alone furnished specimens which preserved the 
natural stratification of the bottom deposits at points whose positions 
were accifrately known. All of the samples from the hydrographic 
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stations were of this character, together with those from the dredging 
stations 5847 and 5848. 

The object of the analysis of these samples was twofold: (1) to 
make a quantitative determination of the physical texture of the 
various materials found in different parts of the bay, regardless of 
chemical composition, and (2) to ascertain the proportions of shelly 
matter (calcium carbonate) and of vegetable debris. To these must 
be added a third object, in the case of about sixty of the mud samples, 
namely, a determination of the total amount of nitrogen present. 

As already stated, the laboratory methods here employed were 
largely prescribed by Professor Louderback, who also, in considerable 
measure, supervised the analyses. The mode of procedure necessarily 
differed somewhat with the nature of the specimen at hand. The 
materials were classified roughly under the three following heads, 
though it will be understood that no one of these was often entirely 
free from the others. 

I. Stones and gravd .—The portion chosen for study was dried, if 
necessary, then weighed. Any shells or shell fragments which might 
be present were removed and w^eighed separately, and the same was 
done with fragments of wood or other vegetable debris. In some cases, 
stones were scraped to remove barnacles, calcareous Bryozoa, etc. 
The size of a few^ of the largest stones was determined by caliper 
measurements and by weighing. 

If, as commonly happened, the sample comprised any finer in¬ 
gredients, it w^as sifted upon a series of screens, having circular 
apertures 10 mm., 5mm„ and 2 mm. in diameter raspectively. The 
amount of the material remaining upon each screen was weighed 
separately. That passing through the two-millimeter sieve was re¬ 
garded as sand, and w^as treated as will be described below. If this 
latter contained mud the two were separated according to the pro¬ 
cedure employed in general for such mixtures. 

II. Sand .—When the sample consisted preponderatingly of non- 
muddy material, fine enough to pass through the two-millimeter sieve, 
it was regarded as sand. The specimen was dried, if necessary, after 
which it was weighed. It was then passed through the above-mentioned 
series of screens, to remove pebbles, shells and vegetable debris, which 
were separated and weighed. 

If an appreciable amount of mud was present in the sand, this 
sifting was»done under water in order to prevent caking and to insure 
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that all of the mud should pass through the finest screen. Each lot 
of material retained by the larger screens was dried and weighed. 

That which passed through the two-millimeter screen was used 
for certain further determinations. Except in the case of mud-free 
material, one portion was washed in order to separate the mud from 
the sand, another was tested for calcium carbonate. 

For the former operation, a small quantity, usually 10 gms., was 
placed in a small narrow jar, and shaken violently with a definite 
quantity of distilled water. After settling for a number of seconds, 
depending on the character of the sample, the water was siphoned 
off, down to a definite level, and the jar filled and shaken again. The 
process was repeated until the water quickly ceased to be turbid and 
the sediment consisted of particles over 50 microns in diameter. (This 
last was determined roughly by microscopic examination). The 
washings were saved for future studies upon the mud. The sand was 
dried and weighed. 

Two methods were employed in determining the calcium carbonate. 
In the case of mud-free samples, the material was weighed before 
and after extraction with HCl, it being assumed that the material 
dissolved consisted chiefiy of shelly matter. 

In the case of samples containing mud, a small portion (commonly 
10 gms.) was taken and carefully weighed. An exactly weighed 
amount of HCl was added and the loss due to the escape of gas 
(chiefly CO 2 ^ was determined gravimetrically. The amount of calcium 
carbonate originally present could readily be computed from the loss 
of CO 2 , allowance being made for a certain amount of the latter which 
remained in solution in the liquid. 

Both of these methods involve a certain error, namely, the assump¬ 
tion that whatever was dissolved in hydrochloric acid, with the 
liberation of gas, consisted of calcium carbonate. While the error 
is not believed to be very great proportionally, its magnitude is not 
known. 

III. Muds ,—Samples were regarded as muds which consisted 
predominantly of material that remained in suspension for consid¬ 
erable periods in water. (See above). Since practically all of the 
muds contained a certain percentage of sand, and frequently of shells 
and pebbles as well, the method of treatment was much the same as 
that already described for the sand, the only difference depending 
upon the' smaller proportion of coarser ingredients which were en¬ 
countered. The calcium carbonate was determined by the«^cond of the 
methods above described. 
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In the case of the tube samples, sections about 10 cm. lonp: were 
removed at two or more levels in these cylindrical masses of mud. One 
was taken at the top, another commonly at the bottom, while in most 
cases a third was taken from an intermediate level. This came from 
a point about midway between the two ends, unless features in the 
stratification of the deposit rendered it desirable to take the sample 
from another level. In a few instances four sections were removed. 

Each of these sections was divided longitudinally into quarters. 
One of these quarters was subjected to the treatment accorded to other 
mud samples, a second was sent to the United States Bureau of Chem¬ 
istry for the determination of nitrogen, a third was reserved for biologi¬ 
cal examination, while the fourth was retained for further possible 
mineralogical studies. 

Commonly the longer of the two tube samples taken at a given 
station was employed in these studies but both of them were opened 
and examined by Professor Louderback, notes being made by him on 
the original and final length^® of the total sample, and of interesting 
features in its stratification. 

The results of these sifting and weighing operations together with 
the calcium carbonate determinations are presented in Appendix III. 
Here are given the absolute and percentage values of the particles of 
various sizes. In the columns headed ‘‘Grass Weightthese values 
are quite independent of the' composition of the various particles. 
Fragments of shell have been thrown together with sand grains or 
pebbles of the same size. 

Reference to the “CaCOg” columns, however, shows us the absolute 
and relative amounts of shelly material in each grade of the screenings, 
so that the proportion of the inorganic particles in each may readily 
be obtained. 

For all the coarser grades (over two millimeters) the figures for 
“calcium carbonate’’ represent merely the dry weight of the shells 
and shell fragments. They are, therefore, doubtless somewhat too 
high, since molluscan shells contain a certain percentage of the organic 
substance conchiolin. In old fragments, however, such as those which 
chiefly are found in bottom deposits, it is likely that most of this 
organic matter has disappeared. 

28 The first was determined by measuring the distance between the two 
corks, the second was the actual length of the mud after the shrinkage due to 
evaporationi The former figure probably exaggerated, in some cases, the orig¬ 
inal len^h of the sample, since the upper cork may from the first have failed 
to reach the surface of the mud. The dry (or partly dry) measurements are 
necessarily the ones considered in the tables and charts, where sections of the 
tube samples from various levels are designated. 
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The limited quantities of vegetable remains found in certain of 
the bottom samples have likewise been indicated in another column. 
These materials were sometimes more prominent than their slight 
(dry) weight would seem to indicate At the upper end of the bay, 
in particular, drifted wood fragments were abundant in certain 
dredge-hauls. These were completely waterlogged and much eroded, 
sometimes forming veritable wooden pebbles. Other remains of land 
plants, perhaps also of fresh-water ones and of Zostera, occurred 
freely throughout the bay, though forming a scarcely appreciable 
fraction of the dry weight of most of the bottom samples. Marine 
algae seem to have contributed almost nothing to these deposits 

In our table, material which passed through the two-millimeter 
sieve has been divided into ‘^sand’’ and “mud”. The words are 
evidently used in a more restricted sense here than in our field notes 
In the latter, bottom deposits were designated as “sand,” in which 
these finer particles predominated, but which were none the less 
mixtures of materials of various grades of coarseness, and which com¬ 
monly contained more or less mud as well. Likewise practically all 
of the “muds” contained a certain proportion of coarser ingredients. 
The method which we adopted for separating the mud and sand and 
the distinction which was drawn between the two have already been 
discussed (p. 92). Where the occurrence of mud is not expressly 
indicated in our table, it may be assumed that the material passing 
through our finest sieve was entirely composed of sand, or at least 
of non-muddy matter. Finely divided shell fragments sometimes 
constituted an appreciable fraction of this material 

In certain cases, notably at the dredging stations 5738, 5778, 5808 
and 5809, the bottom samples which were preserved for study com¬ 
prised only the finer ingredients, the stones which here abounded being 
too large to be included. Thus the figures given in our table do not 
fairly express the actual character of these bottoms. Indeed no really 
quantitative treatment of such deposits would be possible without 
making an inventory of the entire dredge-haul. This is particularly 
true of the deeper portione of the Golden Gate, where hundreds of 
pounds of large stones, with very little finer materials, were some¬ 
times brought up at one time. Lists of the larger stones, with their 
dimensions and weight, were prepared for two such stations, D-5845 
and 5846, and some of these data have been included in the records 
for those stations, but no account was here taken of the finer materials. 
The bottom conditions in San Francisco Bay, so fat^as revealed 
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by these preliminary studies, have been represented in plates 5, 6, 
and 7. 

Plate 5 is based upon the samples taken with the dredge, together 
with the upper (surface) sections of the tube samples. The number 
of circles upon this chart, representing stations, will be found to be 
less than the number of stations included in the table giving the results 
of our analyses. While there are seventy-nine of the latter, only sixty- 
four of the former have been plotted. This has resulted from two 
causes: (1) the character of the bottom at certain of the stations 
is inadequately represented in the tables, for reasons which have just 
been explained; (2) certain of the stations, particularly in the central 
region of the bay, were very close together or actually intersected 
one another. Thus the symbols representing the bottom character 
at these stations would have overlapped considerably had not some of 
these been omitted. In a few other cases, overlapping has been 
avoided by a slight shifting apart of two of the symbols. In general, 
the center of the circle represents the pasition of the station, or, in 
the case of a dredge-haul, the middle point of the line traversed. 

In these symbols, percentages by weight of the various-sized par¬ 
ticles have been indicated by the relative areas of the sectors. The 
finest dots designate sand (i e., j)articlcs less than two millimeters in 
diameter, but coarser than mud), the next larger ones represent par¬ 
ticles two to five millimeters in diameter, the next five to ten, and the 
largest ones particles over ten millimeters. Mud is represented by 
the uniformly black areas. In constructing these sectors, no ingredient 
was included unless it represented three per cent or more of the total, 
i.e., there are no sectors of l(\ss than eleven degrees. 

In the report upon tin* biological survey of the Woods Hole region 
(see Sumner, Osburn, Cole, and Davis, 1913), bottom characters were 
represented by a similar system of circles divided into variously 
shaded sectors. There, however, no quantitative study was made of 
’the various ingredients, so that the sectoi’s did not represent per¬ 
centages. 

Since the adoption of the system of symbols employed in the 
present report, our attention has been called to another work, in 
which the actual proportions of the ingredients have been represented 
by sectors of various sizes. The system of shading does not, however, 
agree with that adopted here (see Iliilsen, 1912). 

Since calcium carbonate appeared in any or all of the screenings, 
the proportion of this material in a given sample plainly cannot be 
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represented by a single sector, comparable with the others into which 
the circle is divided. It has seemed a fairer procedure to represent 
the calcium carbonate as a smaller circle at the center of the large 
one and encroaching upon the area of all the sectors.*® The area (not 
the diameter) of this inner circle is proportionate to the percentage 
of calcium carbonate in the sample. Quantities less than two per cent 
have not been represented in these symbols. 

With the calcium carbonate there has been included, as already 
stated the shells and shell fragments which were dried and weighed 
without any chemical treatment. 

In interpreting these symbols, it must be borne in mind that the 
coarser grades of stippling do not invariably represent pure gravel, 
but that shells and shell fragments are thus likewise designated. The 
size of the circle representing calcium carbonate will commonly serve 
as a clue to the nature of these coarser particles, however, and in any 
doubtful case their character can be determined by reference to the 
table. 

In plate 6 have been presented the results of the analyses of the 
tube specimens obtained by the use of the **Albatross^' bottom¬ 
sampling apparatus (except at four stations, 5129 A, B, C, and D, 
where the Ekman apparatus was used). The stations are arranged 
along the (interrupted) horizontal axis from the northern end of 
the bay, the distances being proportional to the actual distances be¬ 
tween the stations, independently of direction. The vertical axis 
represents depth in centimeters. In plotting these circles the same 
system has been followed as that employed in the construction of the 
previous chart. 

Plate 7 represents the proportions of nitrogen at various levels in 
these tube samples. The areas of the circles are proportional to the 
percentages of nitrogen. The absolute figures will be found in Ap¬ 
pendix IV. They include all the nitrogen, however, combined.*^ The 
method employed was that of Gunning. 

1^0 extended discussion of, these various conditions will be at¬ 
tempted here, partly because a more complete report upon these bottom 
deposits will probably be prepared within the coming year by one 
of the present authors, partly because we can at present discern few 

26 Of course it would uot be likely to encroach equally upon all of these, 
but such details can hardly be taken into account in constructing a diagram 
such as this. 

27 Dr. Alsberg writes: few of the muds were tested for nitrates, and 

none were found. The pitrogen evidently occurs in organic «cpmpound8, the 
composition of which may vary widely. All the nitrogen was determined.’^ 
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features of interest which are not obvious to anyone who cares to 
inspect the charts. 

One feature of this sort is the greater proportion of mud in the 
upper and lower, as compared with the middle, sections of the bay. 
In the latter region mud is of frequent occurrence, but it contains 
much larger proportions of sand. A similar area was found near the 
opening of Carquinez Strait. Near the Golden Gate, mud gives way 
to fairly clean sand and gravel. On the other hand, particularly 
pure mud predominates in the southern end of the bay. 

Turning to the vertical distribution, there is in general a larger 
proportion of mud in the surface layers than in the intermediate and 
bottom ones. This law is subject, however, to many exceptions. An 
intermediate shell-bed, of considerable horizontal extent, was found 
in the lower half of the bay, throughout a region where shells are 
practically wanting at the surface. 

A conspicuous feature shown by plates 6 and 7 is the greater 
penetration of the apparatus, and consequent greater length of the 
samples, in the bottoms of fairly pure mud. 

In the nitrogen chart, no general principle can be discerned beyond 
the self-evident correlation between the amount of nitrogen and the 
amount of mud. Important correlations may be expected, however, 
between the conditions here portrayed and the distribution of various 
sedentary or burrowing organisms. The discovery of such facts, as 
well as other important ecological relations, must be left to the biolo¬ 
gists who are studying the various collections obtained in the course 
of this survey. 
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SUMMARY 

1. This report discusses the methods employed in the course of a 
biological survey of San Francisco Bay, conducted by the United 
States Fisheries Steamer “Albatross” during the years 1912 and 1913, 
together with the principal data derived from the hydrographic 
observations which were made. 

2. The latter were for the most part conducted during six obser¬ 
vation periods, at approximately bimonthly intervals, throughout the 
course of one year. To this regular series must be added considerable 
supplementary work, carried on during the following year. 

3. The physical factors of the environment to which attention was 
chiefly devoted were depth, velocity of current, temperature, salinity 
and character of bottom. Various calculations have likewise been 
made, based upon the published records of the United States Coast 
and Geodetic Survey and other sources. 

4. The mean depth of San Francisco Bay (computed from charted 
soundings) is 22.7 feet (6 9 meters). Leaving out of account the 
Golden Gate, the greatest depth in the bay is 36 fathoms (66 meters). 
Throughout more than eighty per cent of its area, the depth is less 
than five fathoms (nine meters). 

5. The volume of water, at mean low tide, has been estimated as 
5,015,600 acre-feet (6,187,000,000 cubic meters). The amount of 
water present at mean high tide is greater than this by 1,077,600 acre- 
feet. Thus, about 17.7 per cent of the water present at high tide 
passes out during the average ebb. 

6. The mean rate of the tidal currents, based upon 142 surface 
observations, made at all phases of the tide, throughout the navigable 
parts of the bay, was found to be about 1.4 knots (nautical miles) per 
hour. The average figure for the ebb current readings was 1.68 knots, 
the average for the flood readings being 1.19 knots. The maximum 
figure recorded during our observations was 3.03 knots, though much 
swifter currents are known to occur in the Golden Gate. 

7. The mean tidal range, at nine points distributed at fairly equal 
intervals throughout the bay (based upon Coast Survey figures) is 
4.52 feet (1.38 meters). 

8. The mean temperature of the entire bay, during the year 
covered by our observations, was 12?91 C (55?23 F). The regional 
means ranged from 12?01 C, the annual mean for a s{£tion near the 
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Golden Gate, to 13?81 C, which is that for a station in the southern 
arm of the bay. The hipj-hest single temperature encountered by us 
was 20?6 C, on July 23, 1913, in shoal water in the lower part of the 
bay. The lowest was 6?0 C, on January 13, 1913, in Carquinez Strait. 

The seasonal means varied from 8?33 C, representing the mean 
temperature of the entire bay in January, 1913, to ]6?68 C, repre¬ 
senting the mean for the bay in July, 1912. The annual range of tem¬ 
perature for the bay as a whole was thus 8?35 C. The greatest sea¬ 
sonal range was met with at the two ends of the bay, particularly the 
northern, the least range being found in the vicinity of the Golden 
Gate. The regional range was lowest in February, when the highest 
and lowest temperatures recorded differed by 0?8 C. It was greatest 
in July, when the range was about 5® C. 

9. Comparisons have been offered between the annual mean and 
the annual range of water temperature in San Francisco Bay with 
corresponding figures for two inlets of the ocean, on the opposite side 
of the continent, Chesapeake Bay (or the lower third of it, from 
which mast of the records came), has about the same latitude as San 
Francisco Bay, while Woods Hole harbor is considerably farther 
north. The figures are as follows: 

Mean Range 

San Franci 800 Bay 12?91 0 8?35 C 

(Chesapeake Bay ]4?38 0 22?12 V 

Woods Hole harbor lOTSC C 21?o0 C 

10. For the Pacific Ocean in the neighborhood of San Francisco, 
the figures, according to Thorade (1909), are: mean, 12?86 C; range 
3?3. Thus, it is plain that the more equable climate of the Pacific 
coast of the United States, as compared with that of the Atlantic coast, 
is associated with a much greater uniformity in the temperature of 
the neighboring water masses. 

11. During five of the six bimonthly periods of observation, the 
surface temperatures, throughout San Francisco Bay, were higher 
than those for the bottom. In January, however, this condition was 
reversed, the surface temperatures being lower than the bottom ones, 
by an average difference of 0?2 C. 

12. The mean salinity of the entire bay, during the year of our 
observations, was 27.48 per mille. This is a grade of concentration 
such as would result from a mixture of 81 per cent of ocean water 
and 19 per cent of river water. The regional means ranged from 
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15.24, the annual mean for a station in Carquinez Strait, to 31.04, 
the mean for a station near the Golden Gate. The salinity was found 
to fall steadily from the ocean to the northern end. It was likewise 
found to fall somewhat as we passed to the southern arm of the bay, 
though rising slightly at the lower end. 

The highest single salinity figure recorded for the bay was 33.27, 
on October 12, 1912, at the station nearest the Golden Gate, the lowest 
being 3.25, on April 23, in Carquinez Strait. (See, however, the figures 
for March, 1914.) 

The seasonal means varied from 25.23, representing the mean 
salinity of the entire bay in the April-May period to 30.51, represent¬ 
ing the mean for the bay in October. The regional range was lowest 
in January (not in October, as might have been expected), highest at 
the time of the April-May observations. 

In considering all of these figures for salinity, it must be borne in 
mind that both years in which the observations were made were ones 
of very deficient rainfall. Supplementary data, obtained after the 
heavy precipitation of the winter of 1913-1914, indicate that, for the 
spring months, at least, the figures here presented are considerably 
higher than the average. 

13. The mean salinity figure for the surface samples was 26.77, 
that for the bottom samples being 28.19. This difference between 
surface and bottom was naturally highest where the waters of the 
rivers enter the bay, and lowest near the Golden Gate. 

14. Contrary to expectation, the mean salinity of water samples 
taken during the flood phase of the tide was appreciably and pretty 
constantly lower than that of samples taken during the ebb phase. 
This seeming paradox was explained by a consideration of our method 
of procedure in obtaining the water samples. These were commonly 
obtained early in the course of a given tidal phase, and early flood 
water is naturally less concentrated than early ebb water. 

15. Certain general relations were established between the salinity 
of the bay water and the recorded river flow and rainfall for the 
regions tributary thereto. Such relations were, however, ones which 
might have been predicted in advance. 

16. The salinity of the local ocean water, at ten stations, from 
ten to twenty-six nautical miles beyond the Golden Gate, was found, 
during late October and early November, to be 34.04. The observa¬ 
tions were, .however, made early in the rainy season and at about the 
period of least river flow. In the spring, the discharge the local 
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rivers is from ten to twenty times as great as in the fall, so that an 
appreciable dilution of the coastal waters might then be expected. 

17. The mean salinity of San Francisco Bay, so far as we may 
judge from the year covered by our observations, appears to be over 
twice as great as that of Chesapeake Bay, while it is considerably less 
than that of Buzzard’s Bay, on the New England coast. 

18. A physical analysis was made of bottom samples from seventy- 
nine stations, the proportions of ingredients of various grades of 
coarseness being determined. The percentage of calcium carbonate 
(derived nearly or quite exclusively from shells) was likewise deter¬ 
mined for all of the samples taken, while the nitrogen content was 
ascertained for a selected series by the United States Bureau of 
Chemistry. 

At twenty-seven of the stations, long cylindrical samples were 
taken with a special bottom-sampling apparatus devised for the pur¬ 
pose. These made possible a study of the natural stratification of the 
bottom. In the case of such samples, from two to four segments were 
analyzed separately. 

Few general statements can be made regarding the distribution, 
either horizontal or vertical, of the various types of bottom materials 
in San Francisco Bay, and the reader is therefore referred to the 
charts (plates 5, 6, 7), which depict these data. 


Transmitted Janmry JS, 1914, 
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EXPLANATION OP PLATES 

PLATE 1 

Fig. 1. Dredging stations of the Albatross” in San Francisco during 
1912 and 1913. 
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PLATE 2 


Fig. 2. Dredging stations of the ^ ^ Albatross ’ ’ outside of San Francisco 
during 1912. 



ig. 2. Dredgfiiij^ statums of the “Albatross’* outside of San Francisco Bay. 
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PLATE 3 

Fig. 3. Chart showing the mean annual water temperature, in degiees Centi¬ 
grade, at each of the hydrographic stations of the regular series. (This chart 
will also serve to show the position of the primary hydrographic stations). 
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Fig, 3. Chart showing mean annual water tomj)eratures. 












PLATE 4 

Fig. 4. Chart showing the mean annual salinity at each of the hydrographic 
stations of the regular series, expressed as the weight of salts per thousand 
parts of sea-water. 
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4. (Tiart iiijr tn»’an aanaa* salinili<‘s. 

















PLATE 6 

Fig. 6. Diagram showing the results of the auMlysis of the samples taken 
with the bottom-sampling apparatus. The stations are arranged at ])roportionatc 
distances along the interrupted horizontal axis. The vertical axis represents 
depth in centimeters. The distance of the center of each circle below’^ the 
zero-]K)int on the scale denotes the distance of th(* middl(‘ of the section of 
the sample below the surface. The symbols have the same significance as in 
the preceding chart. 




PLATE 7 

Fig. 7. Diagram showing the proportion of nitrogen in the various tube 
samples, based upon analyses by the United States Bureau of Chemistry. The 
proportional amounts of this element are indicated by the areas of the circles. 
The absolute figures will be found in Appendix IV. The horizontal and vertical 
scales have the same significance as in plate 6. 
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Diagram showing proportions of nitrogen in bottom samites. 
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PLATE 8 

Fig. 8. The ‘ ^ sledge trawl: ^ ^ a small Tanner beam-trawl, provided with 
broad, wooden runners, for use upon bottoms of soft mud. (After photograph 
by Charles De Long). 
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Fig. 8. Sledgo trawl. 
















PLATE 9 

Special dredge of the ^ ^ oyster-dredge ’ ^ pattern, heavily made for use upon 
stony bottoms. (After photographs by Charles De Long). 

Pig. 9. Side view. 

Fig. 10. Front view. 
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PLATE 10 

The *‘orange-peel bucket/' (After photographs by Charles De Long). 
Fig. 11. Open, ready for descent. 

Fig. 12. Closed, showing canvas sheathing. 

Fig. 13. Closed, uncovered to show construction. 
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PLATE 11 

Fig. 14. The Price current-meter. (Reproduced through the courtesy of 
the manufacturers, Messrs. W. and L. E. Gurley, Troy, New York). 
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PLATE 12 


The '^Albatross’* bottom sampling apparatus. (After photographs by 
Charles De Long). 

Fig. 15. Apparatus ready to be dropped. 

Fig. 16. Upper and lower sections taken apart. 

J?^., ring for attachment of rope. 

8tm,, stem. 

Up. T., upper tube, in which the last slides. 

B. L., release lugs. 

Up, V.f upper valve. 

FI, flanges. 

T. B., trip-bar. 

Str., stirrup. 

r. B„ slender brass rod which operates lower \al\e. 

I. T., inner tube. 

0. T., outer tube, 
r. B.y valve housing. 

Sh,, shoe. 
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PLATE 13 

Valve housing of the Albatross * ^ bottom-sampler. (After photographs by 
Charles De Long). 

Fig. 17. Upper view. 

Fig, 18-20. Separate pieces. 

F. E., valve housing. 

F., valve. 

L., ledge or seat upon which rests the lower end of the pasteboard tube. 
C.f cap, which, when in position, covers the valve. 

Sh,f shoe, bearing cutting edge. 
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APPENDIX I 

"ALBATEOSS” DREDGING STATIONS IN AND NEAR SAN FRANCISCO 
BAY, 1912-1913, (Tnclu<ling statioDB dredged with a launch). 

The bearings given for the stations in this table represent the 
position of the vessel at the commencement of each dredge-haul, as 
recorded in the ship ^s log. The positions of the stations, as plotted in 
the charts (plates 1 and 2), have, however, been more carefully verified 
than the recorded bearings, and if any discrepancy should be found 
between the two, the presumption is that the charts are correct. 

For greater convenience in locating these stations, they have been 
referred to the “upper,’’ “middle” or “lower” regions of the bay 
(see pp. 22, 23 for limits), or to the region outside the Golden Gate, 
where 17 dredge-hauls were made. 

Unless otherwise specified, the “Albatross” was employed in 
dredging at these stations; in shoal w^aters, however, a launch was 
used. The position was determined at the beginning and end of each 
haul, and occasionally at intervening points, the “station” being 
plotted on the chart as a line connecting two or more circles. An 
arrowhead commonly indicates the direction of the haul. For the 
larger number of stations, the contents of the dredge or trawl repre¬ 
sented material which might have been taken throughout the whole 
length of this line. 

In the case of most stations dredged with the launch (e.g., no. 5747) 
this line was gone over twice in opposite directions, one form of dredge 
(or trawl) being used in the first haul, another in the second. Ordin¬ 
arily, the material derived from these two hauls was preserved 
separately, the label bearing the station number, follow^ed by A or B, 
denoting the first and second hauls respectively (occasionally C, when 
a second repetition was made). These letters do not appear in the 
prt»8ent table nor in the charts. They must not be confused with the 
letters referred to in the next paragraph. Bottom samples from these 
stations were derived from the dredge-hauls only. 

In the ease of a considerable number of stations (nos. 5815, etc.)^ 
the “orange-peel bucket” was used at each end (“A” and ‘‘B”), 
the 5-fdot “sledge-trawl” being hauled through the intervening dis¬ 
tance. The material from each of these stations was accordingly pre¬ 
served in three separate lots. It was our endeavbr to save all of the 
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animals and animal remains from the mud-bucket hauls for quanti¬ 
tative studies. 

The “character of bottom” given in the present table is that which 
was recorded after a superficial inspection of the contents of the 
dredge on the ship. The results of a more exhaustive examination of 
some of these bottom-samples will be found in Appendix HI. 

There are ineluded in this table the temperature and salinity 
recorded for the hydrographic station nearest in position to each of 
the dredging stations. This has l)een done in order that students of 
the dredging collections may be able, without searching, to find the 
approximate physical conditions under which a given organism lived 
It must be borne in mind, however, that in the ease of some dredging 
stations the nearest hydrographic station was a mile or more distant 
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APPENDIX II 

ALBATROSS'' HYDROGRAPHIC STATIONS IN AND NEAR SAN 
PRANCISCO BAY, 1912-1913 

The great majority of the stations here listed belong to a regular 
series, twenty-three in number, which were visited at intervals of 
approximately two months, during both the flood and ebb tides, lu 
the subjoined table those stations which are not referred to any other 
stations for their position represent the earliest observations of the 
regular series. These numbers may be found directly by reference to 
the charts (plates 3 and 4) indicating the hydrographic stations. The 
later visits to approximately the same pasitions were treated in the 
ship’s records as independent stations, and given new numbers. In 
order that these stations may be readily identified with those of the 
original series having corresponding positions, the earlier number has, 
in each case, been given in the third column of this table. A list of 
hydrographic stations having approximately the same positions is 
likewise given below. 

The bearings of all of the hydrographic stations are indicated in 
the present table. In a few cases, these furnish the only clew to the 
position of a station, since a number of hydrographic stations do not 
belong to the regular series above referred to. In most cases, how^ever, 
such stations occupy the same position as certain of the dredging sta¬ 
tions. Thus, when one of the latter numbers occurs in the third column 
of the table, the position of the hydrographic station in (jnestion must 
be found by reference to one of the two charts giving the dredging 
stations. 

Finally, during considerable periods, covering parts of two years, 
tow-net hauls were made at weekly intervals in waters within a mile 
or two of the ship’s anchorage. These hauls w^ere not treated as regular 
hydrographic stations, and no numbers were assigned to them, but 
they are none the less listed at the end of the present table. 

Except where the contrary is specified, the apparatus used at the 
hydrographic stations consisted of surface and bottom thermometers, 
the Ekman reversing water-bottle (bearing the bottom thermometers) 
and three tow-nets: one having a 48-inch hoop and made of no. 000 
silk, and tw^o having 14-inch hoops and made of no. 12 and no. 20 silk 
respectively. 
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During three of the periods and part of another (see p. 26) the 
Price current meter was used. 

At one complete series of the regular hydrographic stations in 
April and May, 1912, the Ekman bottom sampler was regularly em¬ 
ployed, while at one series in January, 1913, the “Albatross” sampler 
was employed. 

In the case of stations 11-5219 to 5227, it is probable that “inter¬ 
mediate” and “bottom” records for the temperature and salinity are 
sometimes inaccurate, owing to the failure of the intermediate water 
bottle to remain clamped in position, or of the second messenger to 
become released. 


IIYDUOGRAPIIK’ STATIONS HAVING APPROXIMATELY THE 
SAME POSITIONS 


4967: .SOGO, .SOGT, .’5120, .HSO, .51157, .5188, .5218, .5240, .5277, .5297, .5328. 

4968: 4999, .5098, .5121, .5131, .51.50, .5189, .5217, .5239, .5278, 5298, .5327, 5338, 5340. 

4969: 4998, 5099, 5122, 5132, 5155, 5190, 5216, 5238, 5279, 5299, 5326. 

4970: 4997, 5100, 5123, 5133, 5154, 5191, 5215, 5237, 5280, 5300, 5325. 

4971: 4996, 5101, 5124, 5134. 51.53, 5192, 5214, 5236, 5281, .5301, 5324, 5339. 

4972: 499.5, 5102, 512.5, 51.3.5, 5152. 519.3. 5213, .523.5, 5282, .5302, .5323. 

4973: 4994, 5103, 5126, 51.36, 5151, .5194, 5212, 5234, 5283, .5303, 5322. 

4974 : 4993, 5104, 5127, 51.37, 51.50, 5195, 5211, 5233, 5284, 5304, 5321. 

4976: 4986, 5088, 5111, 5149, 5166, 5179, 5190, 5241, 5268, 5291, 5292. 

4976: 4987, 5087, 5110, 5167, 6178, 5197, 5242, 5267, 5290. 

4977: 4988, 5086, 5109, 5148, 5108, 5177, 519.S, 5243, 5266, 5289, 5293. 

4978: 4989, 5085, 5108, 5169, 5176. 5199, 5244, 5265, 5288, 5294. 

4979: 4990, .5084, 5107, 5147, 5170, 5175, 5200, 5245, 5264, 5287, 529.5. 

4980: 4991, 5083, 5106, .5171, 5174, 5201, 5246, 5263, 5286, 5296. 

4981: 4992, 5082, 5105, 5146, 5172, 5173, 5202, 5247, 5262, 5285, 5330. 

6001: 5017, 5096, 5119, 514.5, 5158, 5187, .5210, 5248, 5276, 53^12, 5313, 534.5. 

6002: 5016, 5095, 5118, 5144, 5159, 5186, .5209, 5249, 527.5, 5311, 5314. 

6003 : 5015, 5094, 5117, 5143, 5160, 5185, 5208, 52.50, 5274, .5310, 5315. 

6004: 5014, .5093, 5116, 5142, 5161, 5184, 5207, 5251, 5273, 5309, 6316, 5344, 5346. 

6006: 5013, 5092, 5115, 5141, 5162, 5183, 5206, 5262, 5272, 6308, 5317. 

6006: 6012, 5091, 6114, 5140, 5163, 5182, 6205, 5253, 5271, 6307, 5318. 

6007: 6010, 5011, 6090, 5113, 6139, 5164, 5181, 5204, 5254, 5270, 5306, 5319, 5343, 

6347. 

6008: 6009, 5089, 6112, 5138, 5165, 6180, 5255, 5269, 5305,' 6320. 
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of 

Haul 

NMOjSoOOOOiH 

»H 1H f-t rH (-1 

Apparatus 

Ek.bot.; Tnr. cse.; 
4'inter.; No. 12, 
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do 
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APPENDIX TII 


Determinations op tub Bottom Samples 


Note.—S. 

r=8aTid; M. = mud. 

Size of particles 

dross weight 

CaCOg 

Vegetable 

Remains 

Station 

in millimeters 

Absolute 

Per cent 

Absolute 

Per cent 

Absolute 

D.5700 

Over 10 mm. 

193.35 

22.64 

35.39 

18.30 

0.01 


5-10 mm. 

41.70 

4.88 

2.65 

6.35 

0.10 


2~ 5 mm. 

59.43 

6.96 

8.62 

14.50 

0.01 


Under 2 mm. 

559.60 

65.52 

17.,54 

3.13 



Total 

854.08 

100.00 

64.20 

7.,52 


D.5701 

Over 10 mm. 

14.54 

7.27 





5-10 mm. 

28.20 

14.10 





2- 5 mm. 

8.5.37 

42.67 





Under 2 mm. 

71.94 

35.96 

2.09 

2.90 



Total 

200.05 

100.00 

2.09 

1.04 


D.57()2 

Over 10 mm. 

547.60 

69.34 

178.20 

32..54 

3.25 


5-10 mm. 

150.20 

19.02 

21.,54 

14.34 

0.63 


2- 5 mm. 

71..53 

9.06 

1,5.25 

21.32 

2.09 


Under 2 mm. 

20.37 

2.58 

4.61 

22.63 



Total 

789.70 

100.00 

219.60 

27.81 


D.5709 

2- 5 mm. 

0.16 

0.08 

0.16 

100.00 



Under 2 mm. 

199.83 

JS. 96.00) 
IM. 3.92J 

1.21 

0.60 



Total 

199.99 

100.00 

1.37 

0.68 


D,S711 

Over 10 mm. 

20.83 

3.09 

18.33 

88.00 



5-10 mm. 

20.17 

3.00 

3.82 

18.92 



2- 5 mm. 

87..53 

13.00 

6.78 

7.74 



Under 2 mm. 

544.60 

80.91 

28.26 

,5.19 



Total ‘ 

673.13 

100.00 

57.19 

8.49 


D.5712 

5-10 mm. 

0.82 

0.82 





2- 5 mm. 

7.32 

7.32 





Under 2 mm. 

91.82 

91.86 

3.80 

4.14 



Total 

99.96 

100.00 

3.80 

3.81 


D.5713 

5-10 mm. 

0.15 

0.08 





2- 5 mm. 

0.50 

0.25 

0.18 

36.60 

0.002 


Under 2 mm. 

199.29 

99.67 

4.03 

. 2.02 



Total 

199.95 

100.00 

4.21 

2.11 


D.5738* 

Over 10 mm. 

10,5.03 

53.00 

7.23 

6.88 



5-10 mm. 

28.85 

14..56 

0.22 

0.76 



2- 5 mm. 

42.24 

21.31 

0.61 

0.14 



Under 2 mm. 

22.06 

11.13 

0.40 

1.82 



Total 

198.19 

100.00 

8.47 

4.27 



* This lample was preserved in a bottle and lacked the larger stones. Six of these which were kept 
separately, weighed about 200 gms. each. 
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Determinations or the Bottom Samples—(C ont^mcd) 


Station 

Size of particles 
in millimeters 

Gross weight 

CaCO, 

Vegetable 

Remains 

Absolute 

Per cent 

Absolute 

Per cent 

Absolute 

D,5739 

5-10 mm. 

0.23 

0.12 

0.06 

25.86 



2- 5 mm. 

0.04 

0.02 





Under 2 mm. 

199.68 

JS. 90.24J 
)M. 9.62J 

1.38 

0.69 



Total 

199.95 

100.00 

1.44 

0.72 


D.5740 

Over 10 mm. 

0.47 

0.47 

0.39 

81.91 

0.018 


2- 5 mm. 

0.15 

0.15 

0.14 

100.00 



Under 2 mm. 

99.32 

58. 74.19) 
(M. 25.195 

0.56 

0.57 



Total 

99.94 

100.00 

1.09 

1.09 


D.5741 

Over 10 mm. 

12.34 

1.86 





5-10 mm. 

1.31 

0.20 

0.26 

19.92 



2- 5 mm. 

2.73 

0.41 

1.92 

70.33 



Under 2 mm. 

647.40 

97.53 

22.89 

3.54 



Total 

663.78 

100.00 

25.07 

3.78 


D.5742 

5-10 mm. 

0.04 

0.02 





2- 5 mm. 

0.96 

0.48 

0.80 

83.79 

0.10 


Under 2 ram. 

199.01 

58. 98.48J 
}M. 1.025 

3.03 

1.52 



Total 

200.01 

100.00 

3.S3 

1.92 


D.5743 

2- 5 mm. 

0.03 

0.03 



0.03 


Under 2 ram. 

99.04 

58 . 86 . 82 ) 

JM. 13.155 

0.79 

0.80 



Total 

99.07 

100.00 

0.79 

0.80 


D,5744 

Under 2 mm. 

10.00 

J8. 15.80J 
lU. 84.20J 

0.13 

1.35 


D.5745 

Over 10 mm. 

0.07 

0.03 

0.07 

100.00 



2- 5 mm. 

0.17 

0.09 

’ 0.12 

66.09 

o’.oii’ 


Under 2 mm. 

199.71 

JS. 96.07i 
JM. 3.81 J 

1.24 

0.62 



Total 

199.95 

100.00 

1.43 

0.71 


D.5746 

5-10 mm. 

0.20 

0.10 

0.06 

3.19 



2- 5 mm. 

4.03 

2.02 

1.51 

37.47 

0.005 


Under 2 mm. 

195.74 

J8. 95.61 > 
{U. 2.27J 

4.87 

2.49 



Total 

199.97 

100.00 

6.44 

3.22 


D.5747 

Under 2 mm. 

10.00 

J8. 3.44) 
}M. 96.56J 

0.06 

0.60 


D.5749 

Over 10 mm. 

0.12 

0.09 

0.12 

100.00 



5-10 mm. 

0.22 

0.15 

0.22 

100.00 



2- 5 mm. 

0.67 

0.45 

0.67 

100.00 



Under 2 mm. 

146.05 

J8. 31.70) 
IM. 67.61J 

1.58 

1.08 



Total 

147.06 

100.00 

2.59 

1.7«<' 
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Deteeminations of the Bottom BxufhES—{Continued) 


Station 

Size of particles 

Gross weight 

CaCOa 

Vegetable 

Bemains 

in millimeters 

Absolute Per cent 

Absolute 

Per cent 

Absolute 

D.5752 

Under 2 mm. 

1000 

\u. 86.95J 

0.08 

0.85 


D.5755 

Over 10 mm. 

11.53 5.77 

1.41 

12.23 

0.17 


5-10 ram. 

6.88 3.44 

1.55 

22.58 

0.08 


2- 5 mm. 

2.07 1.04 

0.45 

21.74 

0.04 


Under 2 mm. 

179 44 iS- 

{M. 6..56] 

1.95 

1.09 



Total 

199.92 100.00 

5.36 

2.68 


D.5756 

Over 10 mm. 

0.20 0.17 

0.20 

100.00 



5-10 mm. 

0.49 0.43 

• 0.28 

57.40 



2- 5 mm. 

0.34 0.30 

0.34 

100.00 



Under 2 mm. 

JM. 79.61J 

1.14 

1.00 



Total 

114.55 100.00 

1.96 

1.71 


D,.')758 

Under 2 mm. 

|M. 69.20$ 

0.11 

1.15 


D.5759 

Under 2 mm. 

10 00 

" |M. 92.88$ 

0.08 

0.78 


D.5760 

Under 2 mm. 

10 00 

|M. 4.93J 

0.06 

0.62 


D.5701 

Under 2 mm. 

10 00 

JM.45.63J 

? 



D.5762 

Over 10 mm. 

103.64 15.98 





5-10 mm. 

104.99 16.19 

0.45 

0.42 



2- 5 mm. 

235.47 36.32 

0.37 

0.16 



Under 2 mm. 

204.30 31.51 

9.76 

4.78 



Total 

648.40 100.00 

10.58 

1.63 


T).5763 

Over 10 mm. 

0.14 0.07 

0.14 

100.00 



5-10 mm. 

0.70 0.35 

0.70 

100.00 



2- 5 mm. 

0.64 0.32 

0.64 

100.00 



Under 2 mm. 

198 54 

24.80J 

2.02 

1.02 



Total 

200.02 100.00 

3.50 

1.75 


D.5766' 

Under 2 mm. 

,0 00 JS- 

5 6^ ?M.91.84$ 
8.80 

396 0.61 

? 



D.S773 

Over 10 mm. 
5-10 mm. 

2- 5 mm. 
Under 2 mm. 

2.61 

0.85 

2.67 

2.99 

0.50 

1.68 
■ 75.90 
75.40 

0.01 


Total 

574.57 

9.12 

1.59 


D.5774 

Over 10 mm. 

1371.00 83.11 





5-10 mm. 

201.39 12.21 

. 0.29 




2- 5 mm. 

74.47 4.51 

0.48 




Under 2 mm. 

2.74 0.17 

1.04 

38.12 



Total 

1049.60 100.00 

1.81 

0.11 
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Btation 

0.5775 


0.5778* 


0.5779 


0.5780 

(Beginning of 
haul) 

0.5780 

(End of haul) 


0.5781 


0.5783 


0.5793 


* Medium-sized 
portion which they 
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Determinations or the Bottom Samples— (Continued) 







Vegetable 

Size of particles 
in millimeters 

Gross weight 


Remains 

Absolute 

Per cent 

Absolute 

Per cent 

Absolute 

Over 10 mm. 
.5-10 mm. 

2- 5 mm. 

1600.00 

333.80 

27.22 

80.84 




16.86 




1.38 

0.48 

1.77 

0.03 

Under 2 mm. 

18.19 

{S. 0.73) 
}M. 0.19J 

1.10 

6.06 


Total 

1979.21 

100.00 

1.58 

0.08 


Over 10 mm. 

0.28 

0.14 

0.28 

100.00 


2- 5 mm. 

1.35 

0.67 

0.10 

7.41 

O.Ol 

Under 2 mm. 

198.33 

(S. 96.78) 
{M. 2.41 J 

1.35 

0.68 


Total 

199.96 

100.00 

1.73 

0.86 


Over 10 mm. 

1.54 

5.18 

1.54 

100.00 


5-10 mm. 

0.71 

2.39 

0.27 

37.08 


2“ 5 mm. 

0.24 

0.81 

0.19 

78.10 


Under 2 mm. 

27.28 

JS. 78.09) 
)M. 13.53J 

1.90 

0.70 


Total 

29.77 

100.00 

3.90 

13.09 


Under 2 mm. 

10.00 

(8. 3.27) 
)M. 96.73J 

0.07 

0.67 


Over 10 mm. 

• 

0.71 

0.49 

0.71 

100.00 


5-10 mm. 

0.99 

0.67 

0.99 

100.00 


2- 5 mm. 

0.72 

0.49 

0.72 

100.00 


Under 2 mm. 

143.60 

^8. 5.59) 
)M. 92.765 

1.40 

0.98 


Total 

146.02 

100.00 

3.82 

2.62 


Over 10 mm. 

2.30 

1.63 

2.30 

100.00 


5-10 mm. 

0.98 

0.70 

0.98 

100.00 


2- 5 mm. 

1.31 

0.93 

1.31 

100.00 


Under 2 ram. 

136.33 

58. 9.53) 
)M. 87.215 

1.64 

1.20 


Total 

140.92 

100.00 

6.23 

4.42 


Over 10 mm. 

77.54 

23.40 

77.53 

100.00 


5-10 mm. 

88.53 

26.72 

88.53 

100.00 


2- 5 mm. 

87.91 

26.54 

87.91 

100.00 


Under 2 mm. 

77.30 

58. 9.61) 
)M. 13.735 

31.63 

40.91 


Total 

331.28 

100.00 

285.60 

86.21 


Over 10 mm. 

1.47 

1.37 

1.47 

100.00 


5-10 mm 

0.67 

0.40 

104.61 

0.63 




2— 5 mm. 

0.38 




Under 2 mm. 

58. 65.59) 
)M. 32.035 

0.69 

0.66 


Total 

107.15 

100.00 

2.16 

2.01 



rounded stones, one weighing 1400 grams, were taken in this dred^haul. The pro- 
formed of the entire material has not been recorded. 
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Determinations of the Bottom Samples— {Continued) 








Vegetable 


Size of particles 

Gross weight 


Remains 

Station 

in millimeters 

Absolute 

Per cent 

Absolute 

Per cent 

Absolute 

D.5794 

5-10 mm. 

0.78 

0.39 

0.34 

43.06 



2- 5 mm. 

0.97 

0.48 

0.50 

51.70 



Under 2 mm. 

199.65 

JS. 77.32> 
(M.21.81J 

1.84 

0.92 



Total 

201.40 

100.00 

2.68 

1.33 


l).r)796 

5-10 mm. 

1.31 

0.35 

1.21 

91.92 

0.07 


2- 5 mm. 

28.57 

7.58 

25.42 

89.08 

0.19 


Under 2 mm. 

346.90 

JS. 90.45} 
}M. 1.625 

35.87 

30.34 



Total 

376.78 

100.00 

62.50 

16.58 


1).5800 

Over 10 mm. 

3.87 

1.50 

0.64 

16.49 



5-10 mm. 

17.14 

6.67 

1.09 

6.37 

.. 


2- 5 mm. 

40.99 

35.94 

1.72 

4.20 



Under 2 mm. 

195.10 

75.89 

6.93 

3.55 



Total 

257.10 

100.00 

10.38 

4.04 


D.5801 

Over 10 mm. 

1371.08 

58.59 

19.05 

1.39 

0.23 


5-10 mm. 

48.43 

2.07 

4.33 

8.95 



2- 5 mm. 

203.50 

8.69 

32.60 

16.01 



Under 2 mm. 

717.30 

30.65 

24.79 

3.46 



Total 

2340.31 

, 100.00 

80.77 

3.45 


D.5808* 

Over 10 mm. 

342.12 

51.06 

17.92 

5.24 



5-10 mm. 

167.09 

24.93 

1.80 

1.08 

0.05 


2- 5 mm. 

78.99 

11.79 

2.36 

2.99 

0.08 


Under 2 mm. 

81.91 

32.22 

1.45 

3.77 



Total 

670.11 

300.00 

23.53 

3.51 


D.5809* 

Over 10 mm. 

2100.02 

78.00 

40.72 

1.94 



5-10 mm. 

94.68 

3.52 

2.54 

2.68 

b.oi 


2- 5 mm. 

250.41 

9.30 

3.88 

1.55 

0.03 


Under 2 mm. 

247.30 

9.18 

5.43 

2.19 



Total 

2692.41 

100.00 

52.57 

1.95 


I).5816-A 

Over 10 mm. 

2.69 

8.29 

2.69 

100.00 



5-10 mm. 

3.84 

5.67 

3.63 

88.73 


, 

2- 5 mm. 

1.85 

5.69 

1.31 

71.18 



Under 2 mm. 

26.05 

JS. 49.80^ 
}M. 30.55J 

1.11 

4.26 



Total 

32.43 

300.00 

6.74 • 

20.79 


I).5827-A 

Over 10 mm. 

2.26 

2.35 




5-10 mm. 

9.22 

9.58 





2- 5 mm. 

20.07 

20.86 

’’ b.’iid 

2.50 



Under 2 mm. 

64.69 

67.21 

2.18 

3.37 



Total 

96.24 

100.00 

2.68 

2.79 



* The nature of the bottom at these two stations is not fairlv indicated by the tables, which include 
the finer ingredients only. A large part of the material brought in consisted of large stones, one of these 
reaching a length of about 35 cm. 
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Determinations of the Bottom Samples- 

—{Coniimed) 


Site of particles 

Gross weight 

CaCOg 

Station 

in millimeters 

Absolute 

Per cent 

Absolute 

Per cent 

D.5827~B 

5-10 mm. 

3.77 

3.41 

0.34 

0.89 


2- 5 mm. 

55.61 

50.27 

0.73 

0.13 


Under 2 mm. 

51.25 

46.32 

0,77 

1.51 


Total 

110.63 

100.00 

1.84 

1.66 

D.5829-A 

Over 10 mm. 

0.56 

0.78 

0.56 

100.00 


5-10 mm. 

5.88 

8.20 

0.05 

0.93 


2- 5 mm. 

14.41 

20.08 

0.77 

5.36 


Under 2 mm. 

50.88 

70.94 

1.11 

2.18 


Total 

71.73 

100.00 

2.49 

3.48 

D,5830-A 

Under 2 mm. 

86.25 

JS. 97.50} 

}M. 2.50J 

0.06 

0.59 

D.5831 

5-10 mm. 

0.32 

1.24 

0.07 

21.87 


2- 5 mm. 

0.28 

1.10 

0.06 

20.49 


Under 2 mm. 

25.14 

JS. 49.00} 

}M. 48.66J 

0.20 

0.78 


Total 

25.74 

100.00 

0.33 

1.26 

D.5832 

Over 10 mm. 

0.62 

0.26 

0.14 

23.27 


5-10 mm. 

1.35 

0.57 

0.52 

38.81 


2- 5 mm. 

1.20 

0.50 

0.91 

75.83 


Under 2 mm. 

235.04 

JS. 70.63} 

}M. 28.04J 

2.17 

0.92 


Total 

238.21 

100.00 

3.74 

1.57 

D.5833 

Under 2 mm. 

10.00 

ja 9.47) 

)M. 90..535 

0.09 

0.92 


D.5847-A 
(0-10 cm.) 

Under 2 mm. 

10.00 

JS. 0.28} 
}M. 99.725 


1.35 

(65-75 cm.) 
D.5847-A 

Under 2 mm. 

10.00 

ja 0.73) 
)M. 99.27J 


4.07 

D.6847-A 

Over 10 mm. 

3.56 

11.89 

3.56 

100.00 

(125-136 cm.) 

5-10 mm. 

3.15 

10.53 

1.61 

51.11 

2- 5 mm. 

1.76 

5.88 

1.50 

85.34 


Under 2 mm. 

21.45 

(a 43.45) 
)M. 28.25$ 

0.77 

3.59 


Total 

29.92 

100.00 

7.44 

24.86 

D.5847-A 

5-10 mm. 

0.04 

0.31 

0.04 

100.00 

(137-140 cm. end) 

2- 5 mm. 

0.01 

0.05 

0.01 

100.00 

Under 2 mm. 

11.68 

58. 5.48} 

}M. 94.165 

0.13 

1.12 


Total 

11.73 

100.00 

0.18 

1.48 

D.5848-A 
(0-10 cm.) 

Under 2 mm. 

% 

10.00 

5S. 10.85} 
}M. 89.155 

0.07 

0.69 

D.5848-A 
(56-66 cm.) 

Under 2 mm. 

10.00 

58. 8.38} 
}M. 91.625 

0.10 

i.e* 


[VOL. 14 


Vegetable 

Remaina 

Absolute 
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Determinations of the Bottom Sa-mfles--(C ontinued) 


Station 

D.5848-A 

(] 12-122 cm.) 

Size of particles 
in milliinetprs 

2- 5 mm. 

Under 2 mm. 

Gross weiffht 
Absolute Per cent 

0.02 0.04 

.fli, (S. 0.98) 
|m.98.98( 

CaCOg 

Absolute Per cent 

0.02 100.00 

0.59 1.24 

Vegetable 

Remains 

Absolute 


Total 

48.15 

100.00 

0.61 

1.28 


H.5129-A 
(0-25 cm.) 

Over 10 mm. 

5-10 mm. 

2- 5 mm. 

Under 2 mm. 

0.30 

0.20 

0.33 

147.45 

0.20 
0.14 
0.22 
(8. 72.99) 
)M. 26.45J 

0.31 

0.20 

0.32 

1.24 

100.00 

100.00 

98.50 

0.84 



Total 

148.2S 

100.00 

2.07 

1.39 


H.5129-A 
(2.5-49 cm., end) 

Over 10 mm. 
5-10 mm. 

2- 5 mm. 

Under 2 mm. 

1.63 

0.97 

0.46 

162.74 

0.98 
0.58 
0.28 
(S. 58.34) 
JM. 39.82J 

1.63 

0.97 

0.46 

1.12 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

0.69 



Total 

165.80 

100.00 

4.18 

2.52 


n.5129-B 
(0-20 cm.) 

Under 2 mm. 

10.00 

JkS. 38.92J 
{M. 61.08J 

0.08 

0.78 


H.5129-B 
(57.5-77.5 cm., 
end) 

Under 2 mm. 

10.00 

(8. 44.12) 
)M. 5.5.885 

0.07 

0.72 


H.5129-r 
(0-20 cm.) 

Over 10 mm. 

5-10 mm. 

2- 5 mm. 

Under 2 mm. 

0.09 

0.43 

0.29 

57.98 

0.15 

0.73 

0.50 

58. 30.84^ 
)M. 67.785 

0.09 

0.43 

0.29 

1.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

1.73 



Total 

58.79 

100.00 

1.81 

3.08 


n.f)129-(' 
(50.5-70.5 cm., 
end) 

Over 10 mm. 

.5-10 mm. 

2- 5 mm. 

Under 2 mm. 

2.07 

1.08 

1.38 

70.00 

2.77 

1.45 

1.86 

58. 58.93( 
}M. 34.995 

2.07 

1.08 

1.39 

3.0J 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

4.30 



Total 

74.53 

100.00 

7.55 

10.13 


n.5129-D bis 
(0-20 cm.) 

5-10 mm. 

2- 5 mm. 

Under 2 mm. 

0.05 

0.10 

36.23 

0.15 

0.28 

5S. 32.161 
}M. 67.415 

0.05 

0.10 

4.31 

100.00 

100.00 

1.19 



Total 

36.38 

100.00 

4.46 

12.26 


H.5129-D bis) 
(29.5-49.5 cm.) 

Over 10 ram. 

5-10 mm. 

2- 5 mm. 

Under 2 mm. 

6.31 

9.24 

8.38 

88.63 

5.61 

8.21 

7.45 

58. 38.85J ' 
JM. 39.885 

3.33 

2.72 

3.10 

2.03 

s52.67 

29.46 

37.04 

2.29 



Total 

112,56 

100.00 

11.18 

9.93 
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Station 

H.5285 
(0-10 cm.) 

Size of particles 
in millimeters 

Under 2 mm. 

Gross weight 
Absolute Per cent 

j„„„JS. 3.65J 
)M.98.35J 

0a00„ 

Absolute Per cent 

0.12 1.22 

Vegetable 

Remains 

Absolute 

H.5285 
(45-55 cm.) 

Under 

2 mm. 

10.00 

JS. 9.22) 
JM. 90.78J 

0.13 

1.31 


H.5828 

(90-100 cm., end) 

Under 

2 mm. 

10.00 

(S. 0.88) 
JM.99.12J 

0.22 

2.20 


H.5286 
(0-10 cm.) 

Under 

2 mm. 

10.00 

(S. 11.77) 
)M. 88.23$ 

0.07 

0.73 


H.5286 
(65-75 cm.) 

Under 

2 mm. 

10.00 

$S. 10.38) 
p. 89.62$ 

0.10 

1.00 


H.5286 

2 - 

5 mm. 

0.01 

0.03 

0.01 

100.00 


(142-152 cm., end) 

Under 

2 mm. 

29.97 

$S. 8.52) 
JM. 91.45$ 

0.24 

0.79 



Total 


29.98 

100.00 

0.25 

0.82 


H.5287 
(0-10 cm.) 

Under 

2 mm. 

10.00 

$8. 5.99) 
)M. 94.01$ 

0.09 

0.88 


H.5287 
(68-78 cm.) 

Under 

2 mm. 

10.00 

$8. 30.35) 
)M. 69.65$ 

0.08 

0.78 


H.5287 

(137-147 cm., end) 

Under 

2 mm. 

10.00 

$8. 7.13) 
)M. 92.87$ 

0.07 

0.67 


H.6288 
(0-10 cm.) 

Under 

2 mm. 

10.00 

$8. 6.30) 
)M. 93.70$ 

0.08 

0.80 


H.5288 

2 - 

5 mm. 

0.03 

0.11 




(53-63 cm.) 

Under 

2 mm. 

28.57 

$8. 29.28) 

)M. 70.61$ 

0.24 

0.82 



Total 


28.60 

100.00 

0.24 

0.82 


H.5288 

(107-117 cm., end) 

Under 

2 mm. 

10.00 

$8. 43.73) 

)M. 56.27$ 

0.07 

0.74 


H.5289 

2 - 

5 mm. 

0.03 

0.10 




(0-10 cm.) 

Under 

2 mm. 

27.08 

$8. 73.03) 

)M. 26.87$ 

0.20 

0.74 



Total 


27.11 

100.00 

0.20 

0.74 


H.5289 

2 - 

5 mm. 

0.01 

0.02 

0.01 

100.00 


(31-41 cm., end) 

Under 

2 mm. 

47.44 

$8, 82.80) 

)M. 17.18$ 

0.30 

0.63 



Total 


47.45 

100.00 

0.31 

0.63 


H.5298 
(0-10 cm.) 

Under 

2 mm. 

10.00 

$8. 39.93) 

)M. 60.07$ 

0.09 

0.86 


H.5298 
(75-85 cm.) 

Under 

2 mm. 

‘ 10.00 

$8. 52.91) 

)M. 47.09$ 

0.12 

l.lV 
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Determinations of the Bottom Samples—(C oiittriued) 



Size of particles 

Gross weight 

CaCO, 

Vegetable 

Remains 

Station 

in millimeters 

Absolute 

Per cent 

Absolute 

Per cent 

Absolute 

H.r)299 

Over 10 mm. 

0.98 

1.63 

0.98 

100.00 


(0-10 cm.) 

5-10 mm. 

0.61 

1.01 

0.61 

100.00 


2- 5 mm. 

0.59 

0.99 

0.54 

90.72 



Under 2 mm. 

57.92 

{S. 81.48] 
JM. 14.89] 

0.51 

0.88 



Total 

60.10 

100.00 

2.64 

4.39 


11.5299 

Over 10 mm. 

0.19 

0.28 

0.19 

100.00 


(28-38 cm., end) 

5-10 mm. 

0.24 

0.35 

0.24 

100.00 


2- 5 mm. 

O.IO 

0.15 

0.06 

57.14 



Under 2 mm. 

67.75 

77.77) 

21.45J 

0.45 

0.67 



Total 

68.28 

100.00 

0.94 

1.38 


H./)300 
(0-10 cm.) 

Under 2 mm. 

10.00 

].S. 53.8.5] 
JM. 46.15] 

0.08 

0.77 


H.5300 

2- 5 mm. 

0.01 

0.03 

0.01 

100.00 


(44-54 cm.) 

Under 2 mm. 

40.59 

(S. 68.43 J 
)M.31.54J 

0.31 

0.78 



Total 

40.60 

100.00 

0.32 

0.80 


H.5300 

5-10 mm. 

0.04 

0.09 

0.05 

100.00 


(88-98 cm., end) 

2- 5 mm. 

0.03 

0.06 

0.03 

100.00 


Under 2 mm. 

50.18 

]S. 60.29] 
]M. 39.56] 

0.40 

0.80 



Total 

50.25 

100.00 

0.48 

0.95 


11.5301 bis 
(0-10 cm.) 

Under 2 mm. 

10.00 

JS. 31.15^ 
JM. 68.85 J 

0.07 

• 0.69 


H.5301 bis 

Over 10 mm. 

0.48 

1.01 

0.48 

100.00 


(46-56 cm., end) 

5-10 mm. 

2.34 

4.92 

1.18 

50.70 


2- 5 mm. 

4.44 

9.35 

2.88 

64.23 



Under 2 mm. 

40.28 

66.00) 

JM.18.72J 

2.75 

6.82 



Total 

47.54 

100.00 

7.29 

15.33 


n.5302 

Over 10 mm. 

0.14 

0.51 

0.14 

100.00 


(0-10 cm.) 

5-10 mm. 

0.24 

0.88 

0.03 

11.62 


2- 5 mm. 

0.30 

1.11 

0.20 

66.89 



Under 2 mm. 

26.71 

(S. 36.22J 
{M. 61.28$ 

0.41 

1.52 



Total 

27.39 

100.00 

0.78 

2.83 


1T.5302 

5-10 mm. 

0.06 

0.13 

0.06 

100.00 


(42-52 cm., end) 

2- 5 mm. 

0.94 

2.02 

0.84 

89.36 


Under 2 mm. 

45.48 

]S. 60.49] 

}M. 37.36] 

' 1.34 

2.95 



Total 

46.48 

100.00 

2.24 

4.82 
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Determinations of the Bottom Samples—(C ontinued) 


Station 

H,6303 
( 0~10 cm.) 

Size of particles 
in millimeters 

5-10 mm. 
2- 5 mm 

Under 2 mm. 


Total 

H.5303 

2- 5 mm. 

(30.5-40.5 cm., 

Under 2 mm. 

end) 

Total 

H.5304 
( 0-10 cm.) 

Under 2 mm. 

H.5304 
(54-64 cm.) 

Under 2 mm. 

H.5304 

(109-119 cm., end) 

Over 1 0 mm. 
5-10 mm. 
2- 5 mm. 


Under 2 mm. 


Total 

H.5305 

(42-52 cm., end) 

Over 10 mm. 
5-10 mm. 
2- 5 mm. 


Under 2 mm. 


Total 

H.5306 
( 0-10 cm.) 

Over 10 mm. 
5-10 mm. 
2- 5 mm. 


Under 2 mm. 


Total 

H.5306 
(37-47 cm.) 

5-10 mm. 
2- 5 mm. 

Under 2 mm. 


Total 

H.5306 

(75-85 cm.,end) 

Under 2 mm. 

H.5307 
( 0-10 cm.) 

% 

Under 2 mm. 


Gross weight 

CaCO, 

Absolute 

Per cent 

Absolute 

Per cent 

0.15 

0.30 

0.02 

13.60 

0.04 

0.09 

0.02 

48.84 

48.41 

ja 68.40J 
JM. 31.215 

0.50 

1.03 

48.60 

100.00 

0.54 

1.11 

0.08 

0.17 

0.04 

51.28 

45.37 

}S. 77.64} 
}M. 22.19 J 

0.42 

0.92 

45.45 

100.00 

0.46 

1.01 

10.00 

5 a 41.17 J 
JM. 58.835 

0.09 

0.90 

10.00 

5 a 37.30) 
)M. 62.705 

0.07 

0.71 

0.11 

0.22 

0.11 

100.00 

0.25 

0.49 



0.60 

1.20 

0.35 

58.47 

49.22 

5 a 72.39) 
)M. 25.70f 

0.71 

1.43 

50.18 

100.00 

1.17 

2.33 

0.45 

0.52 

0.45 

100.00 

1.16 

1.34 

1.16 

100.00 

1.16 

1.34 

1.16 

100.00 

83.88 

^S. 75.72} 
}M. 21.085 

1.22 

1.46 

86.65 

100.00 

3.99 

4.60 

0.74 

1.54 

0.74 

100.00 

2.16 

4.48 

2.16 

100.00 

1.35 

2.81 

1.35 

100.00 

43.93 

( 8 . 55.29} 
}M. 35.88J 

0.75 

1.70 

48.18 

100.00 

5.00 

10.38 

0.24 

0.83 

0.24 

100.00 

0.11 

0.37 

0.11 

100.00 

28.85 

(S. 16.40) 
}M. 82.40J 

0.26 

0.91 

29.20 

100.00 

0.61 

2.10 

10.00 

JS. 2.50} 
}M. 97.50J 

0.07 

0.73 

10.00 

JS. 10.25} 
}M. 89.755 


9^7 
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Vegetable 

Remains 

Absolute 
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Determinations of the Bottom Samples—(C owfmwcd) 


station 

11.5307 
(67-77 cm.) 

Size of particles 
in millimetiTS 

Over 10 mm. 

5-10 mm. 

2- 5 mm. 
Under 2 mm. 

Gross weight 
Absolute Per cent 

0.17 0.58 

AHA 9.12 

ft’nl f-12 

g”-”* JS. 11.01) 
JM.88.175 

OaCOa 

Absolute Per cent 
0.17 100.00 

0.04 100.00 

0.04 100.00 

0.40 1.35 

Vegetable 

Remains 

Absolute 


Total 

30.24 

100.00 

0.65 

2.16 


H.5307 

(134.5-144.5 cm., 
end) 

Under 2 mm. 

10.00 

JS. 12.02J 
JM. 87.98t 

0.09 

0.90 


H.r)308 
(0-10 cm.) 

Under 2 mm. 

10.00 

}S. 18.69J 
JM. 81.31J 

0.08 

0.82 


H.5308 
(66-76 cm.) 

5-10 mm. 

2- 5 mm. 

Under 2 mm. 

0.64 

0.44 

35.23 

1.77 

1.20 

JS. 14.46J 
JM. 82.57J 

0.64 

9.44 

0.46 

100.00 

100.00 

1.32 



Total 

36.31 

100.00 

1.54 

4.24 


11.5308 

(132-142 cm., end) 

5-10 mm. 

2- 5 mm. 

Under 2 mm. 

0.07 

0.09 

38.26 

0.19 

0.23 

JS. 9.59J 
JM. H9.99J 

0.07 

0.09 

0.39 

100.00 

100.00 

1.01 



Total 

38.42 

100.00 

0.55 

1.42 


H.5309 
(0-10 cm.) 

Under 2 mm. 

10.00 

^S. 0.35J 
(M. 99.65 J 

0.09 

0.87 


II.5.S09 
(70-80 cm.) 

Over 10 mm. 
5-10 mm. 

2- 5 mm. 

Under 2 mm. 

1.58 

1.10 

2.56 

18.43 

6.68 
4.66 
10.82 
tS. 36.71} 
}M. 41.135 

0.82 

1.10 

2.55 

1.53 

51.58 

100.00 

99.53 

8.29 



Total 

23.67 

100.00 

6.00 

25.33 


11.5309 

(148-158 cm., end) 

Under 2 mm. 

10.00 

JS. 7.07} 
}M. 92.935 

0.09 

0.86 


H.5310 
(0-10 cm.) 

Under 2 mm. 

10.00 

5S. 0.30} 
}M. 99.705 

0.09 

0.89 


H.5310 
(91-108 cm.) 

Over 10 mm. 
5-10 mm. 

2- 5 mm. 

Under 2 mm. 

2.70 

3.48 

2.17 

56.30 

6.05 

7.79 

4.86 

58. 46.29} 

}M. 35.015 

2.70 

3.48 

2.14 

1.39 

100.00 
100.00 
. 98.48 

3.83 



Total 

44.65 

100.00 

9.71 

21.75 


H.5310 

(162-172 cm., end) 

Under 2 mm. 

10.00 

58. 13.43} 
}M. 86.575 

0.11 

1.06 


H.5311 
(0-10 cm.) 

Under 2 mm. 

10.00 

(8. 0.34} 
}M. 99.665 

0.09 

0.88 
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Determinations of the Bottom Samples—(C ontinued) 


Station 

Size of particles 
in millimeters 

Gross weight 
Absolute Per cent 

CaCO, 

Absolute Per cent 

Vegetable 

Remains 

Absolute 

H.5311 

5-10 mm. 

0.12 

0.45 

0.12 

100.00 


(47-57 cm.) 

2- 5 mm. 

0.17 

0.66 

0.17 

100.00 



Under 2 mm. 

26.05 

J8. 3.84) 
JM. 95.0.55’ 

0.36 

1.38 



Total 

26.34 

100.00 

0.65 

2.47 


H,5311 

Over 10 mm. 

0.88 

1.16 

0.89 

100.00 


(94-104 cm., end) 

5-10 mm. 

2.70 

3.54 

2.70 

100.00 


2- 5 mm. 

2.67 

3.49 

2.66 

100.00 



Under 2 mm. 

70.03 

58. 72.64) 
JM. 19.175 

0.93 

1.34 



Total 

76.28 

100.00 

7.18 

9.42 


H.5312 

5-10 mm. 

0.06 

0.24 

0.06 

100.00 


(0-10 cm.) 

2- 5 mm 

0.03 

0.11 

0.03 

100.00 



Under 2 mm. 

26.37 

58. 1.08J 
(M. 98.575 

0.22 

0.84 



Total 

26.46 

100.00 

0.31 

1.19 


H.5312 
(62-72 cm.) 

Under 2 mm. 

10.00 

(S. 0.46) 
}M. 99.54J 

0.10 

0.96 


H.5312 

Over 10 mm. 

16.44 

20.02 

16.44 

100.00 


(123.5-133.5 cm., 

5-10 inm. 

5.71 

6.95 

5.71 

100.00 


end) 

2- 5 mm. 

3.59 

4.38 

3.59 

100.00 


Under 2 mm. 

56.37 

JS. 16.47J 
}M. 52.18$ 

4.86 

8.62 



Total 

82.11 

100.00 

30.60 

37.27 


(0-10 cm.) 

H.5313 

Under 2 mm. 

10.00 

$S. 0.80i 
{M. 99.20$ 


0.79 


H.5313 
(71-81 cm.) 

Under 2 mm. 

10.00 

$S. 0.80( 
)M. 99.20$ 

0.08 

0.77 


H.5313 

5-10 mm. 

0.12 

0.40 

0.12 

100.00 


(142-152 cm., end) 

2- 5 mm. 

0.16 

0.55 

0.09 

56.80 


Under 2 mm. 

28.93 

$S. 10.47J 
88.58$ 

0.35 

1.22 



Total 

29.21 

100.00 

0.56 

1.93 
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APPENDIX IV 

Percentages of Nitrogen, According to Analyses by the United 

Bureau op (’hemistry 


Station of 

Station 

Section of 

Per cent Nitrogen 

reference 

number 

bample 

in dry material 

4968 

r H.5298 

0-10 cm. 

O.llll 

^H.5298 

75-85 cm., end 

0.095J 

1 

rH.5300 

0-10 cm. 

0.096"! 

4970 J 

H.5300 

44-54 cm. 

0.058 y 

1 

[H.5300 

88-98 cm., end 

O.O 8 OJ 

4971 j 

"H.5301-bi8 

0-10 cm. 

O.IO 3 I 

H.5301-bis 

46-56 cm., end 

0.029J 

4972 -j 

"h.5302 

0-10 cm. 

0.102! 

H.53U2 

42-52 cm., end 

0.079J 

4974 J 

rH.5304 

0-10 cm. 

0.096"! 

‘ H.53()4 

54-64 cm. 

0.089 y 

1 

5304 

109-119 cm., end 

O.O50J 

4977 

H.5289 

0-10 cm. 

0.087 

4978 J 

r 11.5288 

0-10 cm. 

0.092! 

H.52S8 

53-63 cm. 

0.136^ 

1 

[H.5288 

107-117 cm., end 

0.103 J 

4979 J 

[11.5287 

0-10 cm. 

0.145"! 

11.5287 

68-78 cm. 

0.090 y 

1 

[H.5287 

137-147 cm., end 

0.1G4J 

4980 J 

rH.5286 

0-10 cm. 

0.111"! 

H.5286 

65-75 cm. 

0.117 S 

1 

[II.5286 

142-152 cm., end 

O.I 49 J 


rH.52S5 

0-10 cm. 

0.105"! 

4981 -< 

H.5285 

45-53 cm. 

0.106^ 


[H.52S5 

90-100 cm., end 

O.I 32 J 

6001 ^ 

[11.5312 

0-10 cm. 

0.152\ 

[H.5312 

62-72 cm. 

0.169J 

1 

rH.5313 

0-10 cm. 

0.166] 

5001 4 

11.5313 

71-81 cm. 

0.166 V 

] 

.H.5313 

142-152 cm., end 

0.189 J 

5002 -| 

[h.5311 

0-10 cm. 

0.153\ 

^H.5311 

47-57 cm. 

0.167 J 

5003 ^ 

fH.5310 

0-10 cm. 

0.153] 

H.5310 

91-108 cm. 

0.065 y 

1 

[H.5310 

162-172 cm., end 

0.105 J 

5004 

f H.5309 

0-10 cm. 

0.165] 

H.5309 

70-80 cm. 

0.103 V 


Lh.5309 

148-158 cm., end 

0.129 J 


States 

Average 

0.103 

0.078 

0.066 

0.090 

0.07S 

0.087 

o.no 

0.133 

0.126 

0.114 

0.160 

0.174 

0.160 

0.108 

0.132 
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Pe»centages of Nitbooen, Accobdino to Analyses by the United States 
Bubead of Chemistby— (Continued) 


Station of 

Station 

Section of 

Per cent Nitrogen 


reference 

number 

sample 

in dry material 

Average 

1 

rH.5308 

0-10 cm. 

0.128] 


0.114 

5005 J 

H.5308 

66-76 cm. 

0.111 

I 

1 

[H.5308 

132-142 cm., end 

0.104j 



1 

rH.5307 

0-10 cm. 

0.150l 

1 

0.134 

5006 J 

H.5307 

67-77 cm. 

0.112 


1 

Lh.5307 

134.5-144.5 cm., end 

0.141 J 



1 

[H.5306 

0-10 cm. 

0.065] 

1 

0.074 

5007 J 

H.5306 

37-47 cm. 

0.074 

h 

1 

[H.5306 

75-85 cm., end 

0.U83J 




D.5847-A 

0-10 cm. 

0.168] 

! 



D.5847-A 

65-75 cm. 

0.1741 

L 

0.135 


D.5847-A 

125-136 cm. 

0.0801 

[ 


D.5847-A 

137-140 cm. 

0.1 isj 

1 



T).5848-A 

0-10 cm. 

0.163] 

1 



D.5848-A 

56-66 cm. 

0.135 


0.134 


D.5848-A 

112-122 cm., end 

o.iosj 

1 



H.5129-B 

0-20 cm. 

0.087' 

L 

0.083 


I1.5129-B 

57.5-77.5 cm., end 

0.080^ 

I 


H.5129-0 

0-20 cm. 

0.087] 

1 

0.076 


H.5129-C 

50.5-70.5 cm., end 

0.066J 

r 


H.5129-D 

0-20 cm. 

0.109 


0.109 
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INTEODUCTION 

The United States Fisheries Steamer ‘‘Albatross’’ was commis¬ 
sioned in October, 1911, by the Bureau of Fisheries, to make a bio¬ 
logical survey of San Francisco Bay. The operations were directed 
by a board consisting of Dr. F. B. Sumner, naturalist. Professor C. A. 
Kofoid, of the University of California, and Commander G. H. Bur- 
rage, U. S. N., succeeded by Lieutenant-Commander H. B. Soule, 
U. S. N. The field work began on January 30, 1912, and continued 
until April 7, 1913, when the last dredge haul w^as made. 

A portion of the results of this survey dealing with the physical 
conditions within San Francisco Bay has been published in a joint 
paper by Dr. F. B. Sumner, Dr. G. D. Louderback, Mr. W. L. Schmitt, 
and Mr. E. C. Johnston (1914). Discussions and detailed data are 
given regarding the temperature, salinity, depth of the water, and the 
character of the bottom for the various stations occupied by the 
“Albatross.” These data serve as the basis for ecological studies now 
being made of the different groups of marine organisms obtained 
during the survey. 

The molluscan material obtained by the various types of dredges 
employed, and by shore collecting at a limited number of localities, 
was preserved in alcohol or formalin and shipped to the Zoological 
Laboratory of the University of California. The dredging material 
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was divided into two classes, herein designated the ‘^qualitative” or 
the “quantitative,” depending upon whether the collection was made 
by one of several common types of dredges or by the orange-peel bucket 
dredge, which was employed here for the first time for biological 
purposes. The records of these quantitative hauls are included in 
this paper, but these data are incorporated only in part in the dis¬ 
cussions. 

The qualitative material has been made the basis for this paper. 
The mollusks from each station were identified, measured, counted, 
and their condition noted. The identifications have been facilitated 
by comparison with a typical set from the collection that had been 
determined by Dr. W. H. Dali and Dr. Paul Bartsch, of the United 
States National Museum. The maximum, minimum, and modal lengths 
for each species were recorded for each station. A record of the 
number of specimens (of the number of valves in the case of dead 
pelecypods) was likewise made for each species. The condition of 
each specimen, i.e., whether it was living at the time of dredging, or 
was represented by a worn shell, was also noted. 

In the systematic portion of this paper no attempt has been made 
to give a complete synonymy for each species, but at least one refer¬ 
ence includes such a synonymy. The synonyms listed include the 
names under which the species was originally described and tlie more 
common ones found in the literature dealing with the region of San 
Francisco. Complete titles of works cited may be found in the 
bibliography at the end of this paper. 

The original descriptions of the species are quoted whenever it 
seemed practicable. For those that were originally described in a 
foreign language, a subsequent description by an author who has 
given a concise diagnosis of the form in English is used. The dimen¬ 
sions given are the minimum and maximum length of all the specimens 
of the species which were obtained by the Survey. 

The italicized type in the parentheses following the number of the 
dredging station indicates the number of living specimens of the 
species obtained at that station, while the arabic number indicates 
the number of valves, in the case of pelecypods, or the number of 
specimens of other mollusks that were dead at the time of dredging. 

This catalogue of species includes the forms taken by the Survey 
and those that have been reported from San Francisco and vicinity 
by other workers. ZitteUs Textbook of Palaeontology, 1912, ^stman 
translation, has been used primarily for the classification employed. 
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The asterisk following a station number indicates that a part or all 
of the specimens of the designated species from that station were 
determined by Dr. Dali; the dagger indicates those that were deter¬ 
mined by Dr. Bartsch. 

The known range of the species along the coast has either been 
compiled or has been taken directly from an author to whom credit 
has been duly given. The recent paper by Dali (1916u) has been 
made the basis of the range of the Pelecypoda. The range of the 
Gastropoda is as yet less well known. 

Charts have been prepared showing the local distribution of eight¬ 
een of the more common species. Localities at which a particular 
species was taken alive are indicated on an outline map of San Fran¬ 
cisco Bay by a dot, while those at w^hich only shells were taken are 
indicated by a circle. 

The illustrations of the si>ecies are reproduced from photographs 
taken by Mr. H. Hollinger and retouched by Mrs. Louise Nash. In 
a few instances sj)ecimens from near-by localities have been substituted 
for the poor ones represented in the collection of the Survey. Such 
cases are noted in the explanation of the plates. 

This study has been pin’sued under the direction of Professor 
Charles A. Kofoid, to whom the writer is greatly indebted for many 
suggestions and criticisms. Gratitude is due Dr. Francis B. Sumner 
for his criticisms of the i)aper and for valuable assistance given during 
the progress of the work. The author wishes to acknowledge his 
indebtedness to Dr. William II. Dali, who has reviewed the manu¬ 
script, and who together with Dr. Paul Bartsch has determined speci¬ 
mens representing nearly the complete fauna. Mr. Waldo L. Schmitt 
and Mr. Edward C. Johnston as naturalists on the ‘‘Albatross’^ have 
assisted the writer in many ways. 

REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 

The conchological literature contains many references to San Fran¬ 
cisco Bay and immediate vicinity, scattered through foreign and 
American papers. A number of exploring expeditions entered the 
bay of San Francisco in the early part of the last century. Their 
biological collections were often studied in Europe, and consequently 
a considerable number of our local mollusks has been described by 
foreign authors. 

These early papers were carefully reviewed by Philip P. Carpenter 
(1856a) in a paper entitled, “Report of the present state of knowl- 
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edge with regard to the mollusca of the West Coast of North America/^ 
Seven years later (1863) a second paper appeared under the title, 
‘‘Supplementary report on the present state of our knowledge with 
regard to the mollusks of the West Coast of North America. ’ ’ In these 
papers a number of preliminary descriptions of molluscan species were 
given. The detailed descriptions were subsequently published in 
various scientific publications, of which the Proceedings of the Zoo¬ 
logical Society of London is perhaps the most important. Frequent 
reference to San Francisco is made in these papers in connection with 
the ranges of certain species, but any comprehensive faunal survey 
of this region is lacking. 

The list of more recent conchological papers dealing with the 
Californian region is a long one. With a few exceptions their con¬ 
tributions to the conchology of San Francisco Bay and vicinity have 
been made rather incidental to considerations other than that of 
making a faunal survey of this region. The more important of such 
contributors are: Cooper, Stearns, Tryon, Pilsbry, Dali, Keep, Ray¬ 
mond, Wood, Arnold, Berry, Bartsch, Clark, and Orcutt. Recog¬ 
nition of the contributions of these, as well as of many others, is noted 
in the systematic portion of this paper. 

Two articles have been published in which lists of the local fauna 
are given. The first of these, by Wood and Raymond, appeared in 
1891 under the title, “Mollusks of San Francisco County,^’ together 
with a supplementary note (Wood, 1891) entitled, “Additional mol¬ 
lusks of San Francisco Bay.'^ These papers give the marine and land 
forms collected by the authors within the region designated. The 
second paper (Blankinship and Keeler, 1892), although not devoted 
primarily to conchology, as might be inferred from the title, ‘ ‘ On the 
natural history of the Farallon Islands,’^ is of interest since it con¬ 
tains a list of a number of marine mollusks compiled by Dr. J. C. 
Cooper. 


ENVIRONMENT OF THE MOLLUSCAN FAUNA 
San Francisco Bay 

Physical ,—The physical and biological environments found within 
the waters of San Francisco Bay will be discussed briefiy before the 
fauna is considered, so that certain peculiarities of molluscan distri¬ 
bution may be more easily interpreted. The data upon 9 fhieh the 
following discussion is based are taken from the comprehensive paper 
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entitled, “A report upon the physical conditions in San Francisco 
Bay, based upon the operations of the United States Fisheries' 
Steamer ‘Albatross’ during the years 1912 and 1913,” by F. B. Sum¬ 
ner, Q. D. Louderback, W. L. Schmitt, and E. C. Johnston (1914). 

San Francisco Bay is “an irregular body of water surrounded by 
marshes and prolonged into estuaries . . . extending from the mouth 
of Sonoma Creek at the extreme northern end to the mouth of the 
so-called ‘Coyote River’ at the extreme southern.” As thus defined 
it includes San Pablo Bay. It has a length of 52 statute miles and a 
maximum width of 11.5 miles and an estimated area of 400 square 
miles. 

The Sacramento and San Joaquin rivers empty into the upper 
part of San Francisco Bay through Carquinez Strait. There are 
several small streams, most of which are intermittent, that contribute 
considerable volumes of water to the bay during the rainy season. 
The total discharge of these streams affects the temperature and 
salinity of the waters of the bay, besides bringing in sediments that 
are in part deposited within San Francisco Bay. 

The depth of San Francisco Bay ranges up to 63 fathoms encoun¬ 
tered in the narrower portion of Golden Gate. It has been shown by 
Sumner ct aL (p. 21) that only 18.4 per cent of the total area of the 
bay has a depth greater than 5 fathoms. The mean depth has been 
computed to be 22.7 feet. The deeper waters are found in the middle 
division of the bay within the Golden Gate and in Raccoon Strait 
just north of Angel Island. The deeper waters of the upper and 
lower divisions of the bay are confined to narrow central channels. 

It may be well to define here the divisions of the bay since these 
terms will appear frequently throughout the paper. Sumner et al, 
(1914, p. 22) recognize three divisions of San Francisco Bay. The 
“upper” one includes San Pablo Bay; the “middle” one extends 
from a line passing through the points of San Pedro and San Pablo 
to a line drawn from the Ferry Building to the Goat Island Light; 
the third or “lower” division lies to the south of this latter line. 

The mean tidal range for the entire bay throughout the month is 
given as 4.52 feet. The actual extremes during the course of the year 
are much greater, ranging from 0.4 to 7.8 feet at Fort Point within 
the Golden Gate. 

The rate of the tidal currents was determined for a number of 
localities to be about 1.4 knots per hour at a distance of a few feet 
below the surface. It was estimated that the mean rate of water flow 
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over the entire bottom was between 0.67 and 0.75 knots per hour. In 
Golden Gate and Raccoon Strait the currents are strong enough to 
scour the bottom, leaving only the coarser sediments. 

The mean annual temperature for the entire bay is 12?91C. The 
highest recorded temperature is 20?6C and the lowest is 6®C. The 
highest of the regional means for the year was obtained in the lower 
division of the bay and the lowest in the middle segment. A seasonal 
range of 12?65C occurs in the northern end of the bay, decreasing to 
4?92(> at the Golden Gate and rising to 11?18C at the southern end. 
These extremes of temperature are perhaps of less importance in 
determining the distribution of marine organisms than are those pre¬ 
vailing at the times of the year that coincide with the reproductive 
periods of the different species. 

In the above-mentioned report it has been shown that there are 
considerable seasonal variations in the temperatures within the dif¬ 
ferent regions of the bay. During February the temperatures are 
quite uniform for the entire bay, being at that time lower than are 
those of the ocean outside the Golden Gate. During the latter part 
of April and early May the waters at either end of the bay are warmer 
than in February, whereas those of the middle division are colder than 
they are at the earlier period. At the next period, the latter part of 
July, a rise of temperature is noted, the Golden Gate remaining the 
coolest region of the bay. During this period the temperature of the 
bay is higher than that of the ocean off San Francisco. In the early 
part of October a general decrease in the temperature is evident, and 
at this period, as well as in the early part of May, the oceanic temper¬ 
atures are nearly the same as those of the bay. In late November a 
general uniformity of temperatures somewhat lower than those of the 
open ocean prevails throughout the bay. The lowest temperatures 
of the year occur in January, at which time the waters of the middle 
division are the warmest, while those of San Pablo Bay are the coldest. 
Both during this month and in February the waters of the bay are 
colder than are those of the ocean. 

From the standpoint of the mollusk, these temperatures may not 
be as important as are the bottom temperatures. Yet it is not im¬ 
probable that the temperature of a higher stratum is more significant 
in determining the distribution of the mollusk, for it is in the higher 
stratum that the larval stages are generally passed. The annual 
range of the Bottom temperature for the entire bay is 8?35C. The 
bottom and surface temperatures are more nearly alike in the winter 
than in the summer. 
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The salinity of San Francisco Bay ranges from 3.25 to 33.27 per 
mille. The mean for the entire bay for the year was found to be 
27.48. The regional annual mean is less than 16 per mille in Car- 
quinez Strait, while it reaches as high as 31 just within the Golden 
Gate. As might be expected, the seasonal range is greatest in San 
Pablo Bay, which receives the discharge of the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin rivers, reaching a minimum at the Golden Gate and increasing 
but slightly toward tlie lower end of the bay. The seasonal minimum 
mean salinity for the entire bay occurs in April and May and the 
maximum in October, according in general with the high and low 
water stages of the Sacramento and San Joaquin rivers. The bottom 
salinity for the entire bay is greater than the mean surface salinity 
throughout the year, the difference between the two being greater 
during April and May, when the surface salinity is the lowest for the 
year. 

An examination of the bottom conditions of the bay reveals a 
diversified character such as might be expected by one familiar with 
the geographic features of this region. Materials ranging from large 
angular stones to fine muds are represented. San Pablo Bay is muddy 
excej)! for a small area at the lower end of (/arquinez Strait. Mud 
occurs also in local areas within the middle division, but in the deeper 
water explored by the Survey the bottom is arenaceous. The bottom 
within the Golden Gate is composed in the main of sand and gravel, 
but in places the currents are so strong that they prevent the accum¬ 
ulation of little excei)t gravel. The lower division of the bay is pre¬ 
dominantly muddy. At some localities within the lower and middle 
segments the bottom appears to be paved with shells of Ostrea lurida 
and Mya arenaria. The distribution of the different types of bottoms 
is admirably shown by Sumner et ah (pi. 5). 

Chemical analyses have been made of bottom samples from a 
nqmber of stations. They show that the percentage of free or com¬ 
bined nitrogen is higher in the upper and lower divisions of the bay. 

Biological, —The different biological environments under which the 
mollusks of San Francisco Bay are living cannot be definitely de¬ 
scribed. The materials obtained by the operations of the ‘‘Albatross” 
are now being studied by specialists. When the different reports are 
completed it may be possible to recognize certain relationships be¬ 
tween the distribution of some of the mollusks and^that of other groups 
of animals or plants. The relative abundance of the plankton, which 
probably serves as the most important food supply of the pelecypods, 
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undoubtedly varies somewhat within the different regions of the bay. 
Recent studies made by Mr. E. P. Rankin show that the number of 
species and individuals of diatoms decreases as one passes from the 
middle to the upper division of the bay. If these data were plotted, 
relationships of some of the bivalves to distribution might be expected, 
unless everywhere within the bay the plankton is present in quantities 
above the requirements of the mollusks. The latter is likely to be 
the case, since Professor Kofoid’s studies show that the plankton of 
the bay is relatively rich. 

For the predatory gastropods the optimum habitat is, of course, 
determined by the presence of their prey. Thus the distribution pat¬ 
terns of Urosalpinx and Ilyanassa are similar to those of the native 
and eastern oysters. 


The Open Ocean 

The investigations of the ‘^Albatross” outside the Golden Gate were 
confined, during this Survey, to the waters lying between the San 
Francisco Peninsula and the Farallon Islands, with the exception of 
a single bottom sample taken west of the Farallones. Excepting this 
latter locality, the water ranged in depth from 8i/^ to 68 fathoms. 
Just outside the Golden Gate is a shoal, known as the ‘‘Bar,^’ upon 
which depths of only 5 fathoms are encountered at a distance of five 
miles offshore. 

The annual mean temperature for the ocean off San Francisco is 
given by Sumner et al, (1914, p. 52) as 12?86C. The range for the 
years is about 3®C, the lowest temperatures occurring in April and 
the highest in October. The mean annual salinity for the offshore 
stations is 34.04 per mille. 

No attempt has been made to make a detailed investigation of the 
character of the offshore bottom. The field descriptions of the samples 
obtained from each dredge haul indicate that th^ bottom is predomi¬ 
nantly of a dark greenish sand. 

GENERAL CHARACTER OF THE FAUNA 

The molluscan fauna taken by the Biological Survey within San 
Francisco Bay and adjacent waters comprises 112 species and 2 
varieties. These are distributed among 3 classes representing 49 
families and 78 genera. A little over 50 per cent are bivalves. The 
gastropods are represented by 47 species and 1 variet^'f the scapho- 
pods by 2 species, and the chitons by 6 species and 1 variety. 
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This number of species and varieties obtained by the KSurvey in¬ 
cludes only about 65 per cent of the known molluscan fauna of these 
waters. The catalogue of si)ecies (p. 245) contains 173 species and 13 
varieties that have been collected by the Survey, or previously re¬ 
ported from San Francisco Bay, San Francisco County, or the Far- 
allon Islands. It is probable that the marine fauna is still larger, 
for there is a considerable number of species that are known to occur 
both north and south of this region. The following list as compiled 
includes 118 such species which may be found in the vicinity of San 
Francisco. 


IxroMPLETE List of Molli^sc’an Species Wuose Uanges Include Svn Francisco 
But Have Not as Yet Been Reported From This Region 


Pelecypoda* 

Acharax agassizi Dali 
Acharax johnsoni Dali 
Adula ealiforniensis Philippi 
Adula diegensis Dali 
Axinopsis serioatiis Carpenter 
Axinopais virdis Dali 
(.^aJyptogenia ])aeifiea Dali 
(’’ardiuni californiense Dcsha.’^es 
Cardita subquadrata Carpenter 
Cooperella siibdiaphaiia ^Carpenter 
Crenella Columbian a Dali 
(Venella dcciiasta Montagu 
Cummingia lamelloaa Sowerby 
(?uspidaria a])odenia Dali 
Cuspidaria chilensis Dali 
Dermatomya tenuiconcha Dali 
Diplodonta orbella Gould 
Entodesnia inflatum Conrad 
Glycymeris migueliana Dali 
Kellia auborbicularis Montagu 
^Lcda acuta Conrad 
Leda coneei)tioni8 Dali 
Leda ininuta Fabricius 
Leda penderi Dali 
Lima subaurieulata Montagu 
Lyonsia gouldi Dali 
Macoma calearea Gmelin 
Maooma expan aa Carpenter 
Macoma ineongrua Martens 
Macoma inflatula Dali 
Macoma inqninata var. arnheimi 
Dali 

* Compiled from Dali (1916a). 


Macoma (jundrana Dali 
Maetra californiea Conrad 
Malletia ])acifica Dali 
Marcia kennerlyi (Carpenter) 
Reeve 

Martesia xylophaga C. B. Adams 
Miodontiscus prolongatus Carpenter 
Modiolus flabellatus Gould 
Musculus olivaceous Dali 
Mya intermedia Dali 
Mytilimeria nuttali Conrad 
Nucula linki Dali 
Ostrea palmula Carpenter 
Pandora bilirata Conrad 
Pandora punctatus Conrad 
Panoj)e generosa Gould 
Panope generosa var. solida Dali 
Paphia staminea var. laciniata 
Carpenter 

J*ai>hia staminea var. S])atiosa Dali 
Pec ten alaskenso Dali 
I’ecten hindsi var. navarchus Dali 
Pec ten tillamookense Arnold 
Pecten vancouverense Whiteaves 
Phacoides annulata var. densili- 
neata Dali 

Pholadidea penita var. concame- 
rata Deshayes 

Pholadidea rostrata Valenciennes 
Psammobia californicus Conrad 
Psephidia lordi Baird 
Roohefortia tumida Carpenter 
Semele rubropicta Dali 
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Sphenia fragilis Carpenter 
Sphenia ovoulea Carpenter 
Spisula falcata (Gould) 

Tindaria gibbsi Dali 
Tindaria kennerlyi Dali 
Tindaria martiniana Dali 
Thraoia beringi Dali 
Thracia curta Conrad 
Thyasira barHarensis Dali 
Thyasira bisecta Conrad 
Thyasira exeavata Dali 
Thyasira trisinuata var. polygona 
Jeffreys 

Tivela stultorum Mawe 
Transeiinella tantilla Gould 
Turtoiiia ininuta Fabricus 
Yesieomya lepta Dali 
Vesieomya ovalis Dali 
Vencrieardia erebrieostata Krause 
Venericardia ventricosa Gould 
Yoldia beringiana Dali 
Yoldia inontereyensis Dali 
Yoldia or(da Dali 
Yoldia sanesia Dali 
Gastropoda* 

Acmaea ineessa (Hinds) 

Aeniaea triangularis Carpenter 
Acmaea instabilis (Gould) 

Bittium eschrichti (Middendorff) 
Oalliostoma annulatuni (Martyn) 
Oalliostoma canaliculatum (Martyn) 
Oalliostoma variegata Carpenter 


Cerithiopsis eolumna (Carpenter) 
Chrysodomus kelletti (Hinds) 
Columbella tuberosa (Carpenter) 
Crept dula dor sat a Broderip 
Crepidula exeavata Broderip 
Epitonium indianorum (Carpenter) 
Fossarus compacta (Carpenter) 
Fossarus fenestratus (Carpenter) 
Galerus mammillaris (Broderip) 
Hipponix cranioides (Carpenter) 
Lacuna solidula (LovSn) 

Carpenter 

Lazaria subquadriata (Carpenter) 
Melanella compacta (Carpenter) 
Murex trialatus (Sowerby) 

Murex nuttalli (Conrad) 

Murex (Ocinebra) foveolata 
(Hinds) 

Nassa californiana (Conrad) 
Odostomia angularis Dali and 
Bartsch 

Odostomia oregonensis Dali and 
Bartsch 

Odostomia tcniiiseulpta (Carpenter) 
Pachyi)oma inequale (Martyn) 
Phorcus pulligo (Martyn) 
Puncturclla cucullata (Gould) 
Solariella cidaris (A. Adams) 
Tritoniunj orogonense (Redfield) 
Troj)hon disparilis (Dali) 

Trophon scitulus (Dali) 

Trophon gracilis (Perry) 


* This list has been compiled from various authors. 


This long list will probably be modified as the different faunas are 
studied more intensely. However, it suffices to show that the known 
fauna of this region is considerably less than the actual fauna. 

The discrepancy between the number of known forms and the 
number obtained by the Survey is due in part to the fact that little 
attention was given to shore collecting. Mollusks were obtained, 
however, at the following shore stations: Bonita Point, Sausalito, 
Fort Point, Key Route Pier (Oakland), Point Richmond, Red Rock, 
and McNear’s Landing. 

In the discussions that follow only the material obtained by the 
Survey will be considered unless the contrary is stated. As a matter 
of convenience the fauna obtained in the open ocean off the Golden 
Gate will be designated as the ‘‘outside’' fauna in contrast to the 
“bay” fauna. 
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The outside fauna consists of 62 (+6?) species, of which 34 are 
pelecypods, 32 are gastropods, and 2 are scaphopods. Forty-six per 
cent of this fauna was not obtained within San Francisco Bay. This 
great difference between the two faunas is not due to depth, but pre¬ 
sumably to other factors, such as decreased salinity, fluctuating tem¬ 
peratures, and varied bottom conditions peculiar to partially enclosed 
waters. The mollusks that are restricted in our recordi to the ocean 
off San Francisco are indicated in the following list of the outside 
fauna by an asterisk. 


Molluscan Fauna Obtained in the Open Ocean Off Sa.n Franclsco 


Acila castrensis (TTinds)* 

Aetaeon imiictoi'oelatus (Conrad)* 
A(*too(‘iua cerealis (Gould)* 
Astralium triuinphans Philij)pi* 
Barleeia siihtenuis (Carpenter* 
Bathytonia carpentcriana Stearns* 
Bittium subjdanulatuni Barts(di* 
(^adulus fusiforniis Philipjd* 
(^ancellana crawfordiana Halt* 
(^ardiinn eorbis (Martyn) 

Cardium (Protocardia) eeiitifilosnin 
(Carpenter* 

Chry^odomus tabulatus Baird* 
(^oluinl)clla ^ausapata Gould 
Crepidiila nivca Adams? 

Cus])idaria califoriiica Dali* 
l^entalium indianorum Linnaeus* 
Epitonium sawinae (Dali) 
Eunaticina oldroydi (Dali) 

Hinnitcs giganteus Gray 
Lacuna porrecta CWpenter 
Leda harnata (^arpenter* 

Loda taphria Dali 
Lyoiisia callfornica Conrad 
Macoma indentata Carj)entcr* 
Maeoma inquinata Deshayes? 
Macoma nasuta (Conrad)? 

Macoma yoldiformis Carpenter* 
Mangilia angulata Carpenter* 
Marcia subdiaphana (Carpenter)* 
Melanella (Eulinia) micans 
(Carpenter)* 

Modiolus ])olitU8 Verrill and Smith 
Murex (Ocinebra) interfossa 
(Carpenter)* 

Mya arenaria Linnaeus 


Mya ((Vyptomya) californica 
((Virad) 

Mytilus eduliis Linnaeus 
Nassa fossata (Gould) 

Nassa mendica Gould 
Nassa perpinguis Hinds 
Nucula tenuis (Montagu)* 
Odostomia franciscana Bartsch 
Olivella intorta Carpenter 
Olivella pedroana (’'onrad* 

Ostrea lurida (^arpenter 
Pandora filosa (Carpenter)* 

Paphia staminea (Conrad) 
Phacoides annulatus (Reeve)* 
Phacoides tenuisculptus (Carpenter) 
Polinices draconis (Dali) 

Polinices lewisi (Gould) 

Psephidia ovalis Dali 
Siliqua nuttalli (Conrad) 

Solen sicarius Gould 
Tellina button! Dali? 

Tellina carpenteri Dali* 

Tellina salmonea (Carpenter) 

Thais emarginata var. ostrina 
(Gould) 

Thais lainellosa (Gmelin) 

Thyasira gouldi (Philippi)* 
Turbonilla keepi Dali and Bartsch* 
Turbonilla franciscana Bartsch* 
Turris (Bela) tabulata Carpenter* 
Turris iucisa Carpenter* 

Turris perversa (Gabb)* 

Volvilla cylindrica Carpenter* 
Xylotrya, sp. 

Yoldia cooperi Gabb* 

Yoldia ensifera Dali* 

Zirfaea gabbi Tryon 
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It will be seen that the gastropods comprise approximately 50 
per cent of the outside fauna. This proportion is greater by 12 per 
cent than obtains within the bay. A consideration of the entire known 
fauna as catalogued below shows that the univalves exceed the bivalves 
by about 4 per cent. It is not evident why the proportion of gastro¬ 
pods should be greater in the outside than in the bay fauna. 

The waters outside the Golden Gate are more favorable to a varied 
molluscan life than are those within San Francisco Bay. This is 
shown by the greater average number of species per station than ob¬ 
tains in any of the regions of the bay. The most productive station, 
as far as species are concerned, is D 5789, only a short distance south¬ 
east of the Farallon Islands. This station yielded 25 species of mol- 
lusks that were represented by living specimens. This is more than 
twice the number (12) taken at a single station within the bay. The 
record of this most productive outside station is given below (table 1). 

TABLE 1 

Becord of the Most Productive Outside Station (D 5789) 

No. of 

living No. of 
spenmens Bhells 


Acila oastrensis . .‘i 1 

Acteocina cerealis . 5 2 

Actaeon punctocoelatus . 2 

Bathytoma carj)eDteriaiia . 15 2 

Cadulus fueiformifl . 104 

Oancollaria crawfonUana. 14 

Cardium centifilosum . 2 4 

Columbella gausapata . 11 1 

Chrysodoriius tabulatus . 8 1 

Ouspidaria californioa . 6 3 

Dentalium indiauorum . 50 

Epitonium sawinae . 1 1 

Leda hamata. 4 

Leda taphria . 5 

Macoma yoldiformifl . 1 1 

Mangila angulata . 5 

Marcia subdiaphana . 15 4 

Melanella mioans. 3 

Modiolus politua . 1 

Mytilus edulis . 31 

Naasa perpinguis . 74 62 

Pandora filosa. 3 3 

Phacoides annulatus . 6 

Pliacoides tenuisculptus . 2 3 

Polinices draconis . 1 1 

Volvula cylindrica . 7 2 

Yoldia ensifera . 7 4 
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The average number of species represented by living specimens 
per station is 6.7. This is not the average per dredge haul, for in the 
majority of cases two hauls were made at a station. Unfortunately 
the author's records do not give the requisite data upon which to base 
the more accurate average. This number is twice as great as the same 
average for the entire bay and over three times as great as obtains in 
the upper division of the bay, where conditions are leastt favorable to 
a varied molluscan life. 

The relative abundance of mollusks in the different regions may 
be approximated by taking the average number of living specimens 
per station. In the list given above of station D 5789, 368 living 
specimens were recorded. These were obtained by dragging a 12-foot 
Agassiz trawl a distance of one mile and then covering the same course 
witli a 19-inch boat dredge. It is not i)resumed that this number of 
living specimens could lx* consider(*d as repn^scmting all of the indi¬ 
viduals living within the area covered by the dredging o])erations. 
IIowev(*r, th(' av(*rage of a number of such stations gives a figure that 
has a comparative significance. When the number of living specimens 
only are considered it is found that the average per station for the 
region outside the Golden Gate is 74.4. This is but little larger than 
that for the lower division of the bay (70), but it is about three times 
as large as that for the u])per division (26.3). 

When these figures are compared with the average number per 
dredge haul for the “quantitative" stations of any two of these 
regions, different ratios are obtained. The average number of living 
individuals per haul (orange-peel bucket dredge) for the upper divi¬ 
sion of the bay is 4, while that for the lower is 27.9. This ratio is only 
about one-half of that obtained above. Obviously these quantitative 
results are the more accurate since they are bas<‘d upon the actual 
numbers of mollusks living upon equal areas. Thus it appears that 
the figures obtained by the first method can give only a very general 
idea of the relative abundance of the mollusks living within a given 
area. 

The fauna from San Francisco Bay comprises 81 species and varie¬ 
ties, 43 of which are pelecypods, 31 gastropods, and 7 chitons. In the 
list of the bay fauna given below those species that were taken exclu¬ 
sively within the bay are followed by an asterisk. 

Fifty-nine per cent of the species listed belbw were taken exclu¬ 
sively within San Francisco Bay. This percentage would be some¬ 
what decreased had collections been made along the littoral outside 
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the Golden Gate. Nevertheless the relatively small percentage of forms 
common to the two contiguous regions is noteworthy, A number of 
the forms listed below were rarely taken. Such species obviously 
have little significance in such a study. Therefore it has seemed ad¬ 
vantageous to prepare a list of the more common species. 

MoiJ.rTSCAN Pauna Obtained Within San Francisco Bay 


Acmaoa patina Esehsc'holtz* 

Aemaea persona Kaehscholtz* 

Adula stylina Carpenter* 

Acteocina eerealis (Gould) f 
Anomia peruviana d'Orbigny* 

Area transversa Say* 

Calliostoma costatum (Martyn) * 
Cardium corbia (Martyn) 
Columbella gauaapata (Gould) 
Crepidula eonvexa Say* 

Orepidula nivea Adams 
Entodesma aaxicola (Baird)* 
Epitonium hindai (Carpenter)* 
Tschnoehiton dentiena (Gould)* 
Fissuridea aspera (Eschacholtz)* 
Gemma gemma var. ])urpura Lea* 
Hinnites giganteus Gray* 
llyanaasa obaoleta (Say)* 

Kellia laperousi (Deahayes)* 

Lasaea rubra (Montagu)* 

Lacuna porrecta Carj)enter 
Lacuna unifasciata Carpenter* 
Lacuna variegata Carpenter* 

Leda taphria Dali 
Littorina planaxis (Nuttall)* 
Littorina scutulata Gould* 

Lyonsia californica Conrad* 
Macoma balthica (Linnaeus) 
Macoma inquinata (Deahayes) 
Macoma nasuta (Conrad) 
Margarites pupilla (Gould)* 
Modiolus politus Verrill and Smith? 
Modiolus rectus Conrad* 

Monia macroschisma (Deshayes)* 
Mopalia ciliata Sowerby* 

Mopalia kennerleyi var. swani 
Carpenter* 

Mopalia muscosa Hinds 
Mopalia wosessenski Middendorff* 
Murex (Ocinebra) interfossata 
(Carpenter) f 
Murex (Ocinebra) lurida 
(Middendorff)* 

Mya arenaria Linnaeus 


Mya (Cryptomj'^a) californicus 
Conrad 

Mytilus californicus Conrad* 
Mytilus edulia Linnaeus 
Nasaa foasata (Gould) 

Naasa perpinguis Hinds 
Nasaa mendica Gould 
Odostoma franciacana Bartsch 
Olivella biplicata Sowerby* 

Olivella intorta Carpenter 
Ostrea elongata Solander* 

Ostrea lurida Carpenter 
Paphia ataminea (Conrad) 

Paphia tenerrima (Car))enter)* 
Pecten latiauritus Conrad* 

Petricola carditoidea (Conrad)* 
Phacoiciea tenuisculptus (Carpenter) 
Pholadidea penita (Conrad)* 

Pholaa pacificua Stearns* 

Polinices draconia (Dali) 

Polinices lewesi (Gould) 

Psephidia ovalia Dali 
Saxicava arctica (Linnaeus)* 
Saxicava pholadia (Linnaeus) 
Saxidomus nuttalli Conrad* 
Schizothaerua nuttalli (Conrad)* 
Siliqua nuttalli (Conrad) 

Spisula catilliformia Conrad* 

Solen sicarius Gould 

Tegula funebrale (A. Adams)* 

Tellina bodegensis Hinds* 

Tellina buttoni Dali 
Tellina aalmonea (Carpenter) 
Tonicella lineata (Wood)* 
Trachydermon raymondi Pilsbry* 
Thais emarginata var. ostrina 
(Gould) 

Thais lamellosa (Gmelin) 

Turbonilla franciscana Bartsch 
Turris incisa (Carpenter)* 
Urosalpinx cinereus (Say)* 
Xylotrya, sp. 

Zirfaea gabbi Tryon 
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The more common or prevalent species may arbitrarily be defined 
as those that were taken at one-fourth or more of the stations of any 
given group of stations, as suggested by Sumner ct aL (1913, p. 69). 
In the following list (table 2) the prevalent species for the different 
divisions of San Francisco Bay are given. 

TABLE 2 

Prevalent Species for the Entire Bay (Quantitative Hauls) and for Each 


OF THE Three Divisions 



Entire Bay 

Prevalent spei-ies 

Upper Lower 

Middle 

(quantita¬ 
tive hauls) 

Oardium (*orbia . 

. 

X 

X 

X 

Maooina balthiea . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Macoma inquinata . 

. 


X 

X 

Macoma nasuta . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Mva arenaria . 

X 

X 

.... 


Mya californioa . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Mytihis cdiilis . 

X 


X 

X 

Ostrea luri<la . 


X 

X 

X 

Paphia staminea . 

. 


X 


Schizothaerua niittalli . 


... 

X 

.... 

Thais lamellosa. 


... 

X 

X 

Zirfaea gabbi . 


... 

X 

X 


The distribution of these prevalent species, together with six others 
that oc*curred at ten or more stations, has been plotted upon outline 
maps of San Francisco Bay. Localities at which a particular species 
was taken alive are indicated on the plates (42-55) by a dot, while 
those at which only shells were taken are indicated by a circle. These 
eharts show at a glance the approximate ranges of the species within 
the bay. It will be noted that the distribution patterns differ quite 
widely. 

The most productive station within San Francisco Bay from the 
standpoint of the number of species is D 5796, situated north of Angel 
I^and within Raccoon Strait. The species listed on the following page 
were obtained at this locality. 

This list is not entirely comparable to that given in table 1 of 
the most productive outside station, for the largest number of deter¬ 
mined species and the largest number represented by living specimens 
were not here obtained at the same station. At D 5781 twelve different 
living specimens were dredged. 

A study of the ranges of the known fauna as listed in the catalogue 
of species gives some suggestion as to the position of the fauna in 
relation to climatic zones. One hundred and twenty-nine species and 
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varieties are known to range north of San Francisco, whereas 154 
occur south of that place. These figures are of less value in deter¬ 
mining the relationships of the fauna to other West Coast faunas than 
are those derived according to a method used by Sumner et aL (1911, 
p. 184). Those authors compare the number of * ^ predominantly north¬ 
ward ranging” species with the number of southward ranging forms. 
They define ‘‘predominately northward ranging” species as one, 
“whose range (in latitude) to the northward on our coast is at least 
twice as great as is its range to the southward.” Applying this 
method to our fauna as catalogued gives 77 species as predominantly 
northward ranging; 55 as predominantly southward ranging; 37 w^hose 
known ranges are nearly equal to the north and south of San Fran¬ 
cisco; 14 which are known only from San Francisco, and 11 species 
that cannot properly be classified, since their ranges are imperfectly 
known. This indicates, if the faunas north and south of San Francisco 
are about e(jually well known, that the local fauna has closer affinities 
with the northern fauna than with that to the south. 

Two new species of mollusks have been discovered as a result of 
the dredging operations of the “Albatross.” They have been de¬ 
scribed by Dr. Bartsch under the names of Odostoma franciscana and 
Turbonilla franciscana. 

The molluscau fauna of this region includes several exotic sf)ecies, 
most of which have inadvertently been introduced with young oyst(»rs 

TABLE 3 

Record of the Most Productive Bay Station (D .5796) 

No. of 

living No of 

specimens shells 


Cardium eorbis . 17 18 

Columbella gausapata . 0 5 

Mya californioa . 0 10 

Macoma inquinata. 0 5 

Macotna nasuta . 0 3 

Monia macroschisma . 0 1 

Mytilus edulis. 0 1 

Nassa fossata . 0 1 

Nassa mendica . 0 2 

Ostrea lurida. 0 10 

Paphia staminea . 0 1 

Schizothaerus nuttalli . 0 2 

Siliqpa nuttalli. 3 1 

Tellinaj salmonea . 0 2 

Thais laxnellosa ... 1 27 

Zirfae^ gabbi - 0 1 
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from the Atlantic coast. One of these, Area transversa Say, has not 
heretofore been reported from the West. It is represented in the 
Survey collections by a number of old valves. Living specimens have 
not as yet been taken, so it is not certain that this common Atlantic 
form is now living within San Francisco Bay. Ansfralium triumphans 
Philippi was dredged alive just outside the Golden Gate. Although 
the locality lies within the course of oceanic traffic, the probabilities 
are against the dredging of a single speciiivm that may have been 
carried across the Pacific and then dropped from the bottom of the 
shij). If this species is exotic, it presumably has established itself 
within these waters. The eastern oyster, Osina elongaia Solander, 
more generally known as 0. virginicaf is grown within San Francisco 
Bay. It does not reproduce, at least sufficiently for economic pur- 
j) 0 ses, so young oysters arc introduced from the east to re])lenish the 
beds, depleted by the annual harvest. Mya armaria Linnaeus, the 
“soft shelled” or “mud clam,” is thought to be exotic. It is not 
known to be circumpolar in distribution and does not occur native in 
Pug(*t Sound. That it is not indigenous to San Francisco Bay ap¬ 
pears to be indicated by the lack of shells oi this edible clam in the 
undistui'bed Indian slndl mounds that occur in the vicinity of the bay. 
Vrosalpinx cinorus Stimpson was first noted by Stearns (1894, p. 94). 
It is now abundant in the lower division of the bay in the vicinity of 
Point San Mateo, where it plays havoc with the oysters. Another 
predatory gastro])od, Ilyanassa ohsolrta Say, first appeared in 1909, 
according to Keep (1911). As yet it is confined to the southern part 
of the bay, where it is associated with tlii' preceding species. Modiolus 
demissus (l)illwyn\ another eastern form, was first rej)orted by 
Stearns in 1899. It has now established itself in these waters, and it 
is occasionally found in the San Francisco markets. The venerid, 
(hmma gofuma var. purpura Lea, known here since 1899, now occurs 
in .great numbers^ within the shallow waters along tlie southeastern 
shores of the bay. 

The tubular bottom samples have revealed the fact that conditions 
have not been equally favorable to molluscan life during different 
periods of time. Sumner et al, (1914, pi. 6) have shown that in cer¬ 
tain regions of the bay, notably south of Hunters Point, in the lower 
division, the stratified samples contain layers of shell, covered by a 
superficial deposit of nearly pure mud. Of the tan sections shown in 
diagram for the region south of that point only one (H 5300) is rep¬ 
resented as having an appreciable amount of calcium carbonate (shell) 
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at the surface, while nine of them show considerable percentages of 
lime at depths from 40 to 140 centimeters. In the other divisions of 
the bay the tubular samples are, with a very few exceptions, nearly 
uniform in respect to the lime content from the top to the bottom. 
In the lower extremity of the bay five of the ten sections show shells 
only in the middle portion of the sample, indicating a change from an 
unfavorable to a favorable and then back again to a comparatively un¬ 
favorable environment for the mollusks. At two of the five remaining 
stations the sampling apparatus did not penetrate to the shell horizon, 
which appears to be quite extensive in that region. 

The reason for such fluctuating conditions is not evident. Were 
it not for the bottom stratum of relatively limeless mud the present 
unfavorable conditions might be attributed to some factor introduced 
as a result of the proximity of the cities of San Francisco, Oakland, 
and Alameda. These changes may be due to the variations in the 
silting up of the basin of deposition, whereby during certain periods 
deposition proceeded at too rapid a rate to favor abundant molluscan 
life. Such variations in sedimentation might be expected as a result 
of local diastrophic movements, such as are indicated by changes of 
level registered by the Indian shell mounds around the bay. Or pos- 


TABLE 4 


Fauna Obtained in (’avities in Rocks at Stations D 5845 and D 5846 

Rock numbers*. 1 2 8 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 


Dimensions in inches . 


w 

X 


X 

10 

X 


X 

;#! 


X 


Weight in pounds. 14H 2 20 2 6% 2% 16% 6 6 8% 19 


3 X X X 

Oi »0 0 > 

^ X X X 

o no 

rO ^ H 1H 

5 14% 19% 61% 18% 2 


Species 

Crepidula nivea. 

Entodesma saxicola. x . 

Kellia lapuerosi. x . 

Hinnites gigantetil.. 

Macoma inquina’U.. 

Paphia staminea. 

Pholas pacificus. x 

Pholadidea ovoidea. 

Pholadidea penita. x .... x .... 

Petricola carditoides . x . 

Oatrea lurida. . 

Saxicava arctica. x 

Zirfaea gabbi. 



* Rocks. inclusive, came from station D 5845, the others from D6846. 
t Livinl^^cimens. 


fi9 X 5iL X 81 
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sibly they are due in part to the effects of hydraulic mining, which, 
according to Davidson, resulted in the deposition of 60 feet of mud 
within San Francisco Bay. Dali in a personal communcation states 
that “the changes (diminution) of the fauna (mollusean) since my 
first dredgings in 1865 are notorious among local collectors.” 

The dredging of pholadid specimens at unusual depths within the 
Golden Gate leads to a special investigation with the view of deter¬ 
mining the bathymetric range of these forms. Dredge hauls were 
made with the oyster dredge at stations D 5845 and D 5846 within 
the outer portion of the Golden Gate. A number of boulders repre¬ 
senting a variety of rock types were obtained. The rocks that had 
been bored by mollusks were measured, weighed, and then broken in 
order to obtain the enclosed mollusks. Rocks number 1 and 7 were 
serpentine, number 16 being a gray schist. The remainder of the 
rocks that had been bored were sandstone or shale, presumably of 
Franciscan Jurassic age, such as occur along the shores of the Golden 
Gate. 

Within old pholadid borings were found a number of molluscan 
species, several of which arc not commonly considered as nestlers. 
These included Zirfaca qahbi, Macoma inquinaia, Osina htrida, and 
llinnitcs giganicus. The last species was found in a large pholadid 
boring, in which it had become imprisoned and to which it had at¬ 
tempted to conform but eventually had been killed by its restricted 
(luarters. 

The fauna from the different rocks is given in the accompanying 
table (4), together with the rough dimensions and weights of each 
boulder. 

Living pholads were obtained in rocks number 6 and 10 at a depth 
of 59 fathoms. The boulders from which these specimens were taken 
are too large and too irregular to have been moved from shallower 
water during the life of the mollnsk. This occurrence indicates a 
bathymetric range for these borers considerably greater than is gen¬ 
erally attributed to them, especially by geologists who commonly 
employ them as indicators of ancient strand lines. Even these figures 
do not represent the maximum range for members of the family, since 
Dali informs the writer that a specimen has been taken from a depth 
of 1270 fathoms. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF THE MOLLUSKS 
General Distribution 

Our knowledge of the benthos is largely derived from various 
types of dredgings. Under the ordinary methods a dredge is hauled 
along the bottom for a distanee often measured in miles. Obviously 
such a haul may traverse a diversified bottom and the fauna from 
several types of bottoms becomes mixed. Such a commingling has to 
some extent been minimized in this survey by making the dredge hauls 
in the majority of cases less than a mile in length. The different 
environmental conditions of San Francisco Bay are now accurately 
known from the published analyses of the bottom samples and the 
other hydrographic data obtained by the Survey. 

A system of dredging that offers greater possibilities for biological 
purposes has been employed by Peterson (1914, p. 5) within the 
Cattegat, and still another by Sumner in this Survey, whereby a 
numerical census of the life of a small area was obtained. The orange- 
peel bucket dredge (see Sumner et ah, 1914, p. 7) had not previously 
been used for biological work. It is evident that “its chief advantage 
lies in the taking of comparatively large masses of mud from a single 
spot, and particularly in the penetrating power of the apparatus, 
which renders possible the capture of deeply burrowing annelids, 
lamellibranchs, etc.^^ The results of this phase of the Survey are 
summarized below. The occurrences of the species taken by means 
of this dredge are given in the catalogue of species, and these data 
have been used in the plotting of the distribution charts (pis. 42-59). 

In order to analyze the environment of a species, it is necessary to 
consider the factors that in any way might react with the organism, 
causing it during its own life or during a number of generations to 
better adapt itself to its surroundings. From the standpoint of the 
Mollusca, these factors are numerous and little understood. The ecol¬ 
ogist is generally unable to trace the processes of adjustment of a 
species to its environment as the palaeontologist apparently can do 
from a study of successive horizons. He must, therefore, content him¬ 
self with observations upon the degree of perfection of the adjustment 
between the animal and its environment at a definite period of time. 

If a bivalve is modified, for instance, according to one biological 
theory, as a result of the impact of its environment or through selective 
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processes for successive generations, there should be a definite relation¬ 
ship between its structures and certain factors in its optimum habitat. 
Such coordinations as these ought to be revealed through a detailed 
study of the distribution of the animal. But such adjustments of the 
organism to habitat might vary according to what lias been termed 
the plasticity of species toward changes, and, in addition, to other 
causes, according to the length of time in which the species has been 
subjected to the present conditions. Not all of the species listed in 
this paper are specifically of the same age, as is indicated by their 
palaeontologic histories. Therefore it is improbable that all of them, 
or even a majority of them, have become specialized in the same de¬ 
gree. Thus all would not be so nearly adjusted to a particular habitat 
that their spatial distribution \\ould be a function of any one type 
of environment. It is (piite unlikely, then, that the distribution pat¬ 
terns, such as sliowii on jilates 42 to 59, of all of the species could be 
interpreted with the same facility. On the other hand, it is not sur¬ 
prising to note that certain species have bt'come, for some reason, so 
specialized that they now appear to be distributed according to one 
or more factors of their environment. Of course, certain other hy¬ 
potheses bearing uiion speciation and dis])ersal would not all yield 
these conclusions. 

The separation of a single factor from the diversified environment 
and the determination of its effects u[)on an organism is attended with 
difficulties even to the biologist who can bring his subjects into the 
laboratory under controlh^d conditions. The student of marine Mol- 
lusca seldom controls t)ie environments with which he deals. His 
conclusions as to the importance of a factor are obtained by indirect 
methods. They inv^olve the elimination of certain important factors 
and the studying of the effects of those that remain. 

Some of these factors governing distribution are: the depth of the 
water; temperature; salinity; character of the bottom; the food sup¬ 
ply, and other biological factors, including organisms which may not 
be beneficial to the species under consideration. 

Influence op Depth 

The influence of depth upon a marine organism is a result of the 
interaction of several factors, including pressure, temperature, light, 
access to food supply, and gaseous content of the water. The pressure 
at the deepest part of the Golden Gate exceeds that of ten atmospheres. 
It is improbable that this interferes greatly with the molluscan life, 
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for not only does the intertidal species Columbella gausapata live 
under such conditions but Nassa perpinguis, another shallow water 
form, was dredged from a depth twelve times as great at the station 
west of the Farallon Islands. Temperature in general decreases with 
depth, but within the comparatively shallow waters of San Francisco 
Bay other factors interfere in such a way as to cause the average 
mean bottom temperature during a portion of the year to exceed that 
of the surface by 0?2C. 

Light penetrates oceanic waters to a depth of about 100 fathoms 
sufficiently to assist in the metabolism of plants. The components of 
sunlight do not all reach such depths. Some, like the red rays, are 
thought to be effective but little below 7 fathoms, while the blue and 
green rays extend to much greater depths. Engelmann (1883) and 
others maintain that the quality of light determines the distribution 
of green, brown, and red algae. Light becomes a factor in determining 
the distribution in depth of any mollusk living directly or indirectly 
upon a particular type of algae. However, lack of data regarding the 
distribution of the algae within the local waters prevents the further 
consideration of this matter. 

Dissolved gases play a conspicuous role in the life of the benthos. 
The amount of gas held in solution in sea water is in a large measure 
a function of the pressure. Tidal currents, of course, prevent the 
stagnation of any considerable portion of a water body. As a result 
of such movements of the water an essential gas, as oxygen, becomes 
distributed even within the depths. In the same manner a harmful 
gas such as hydrogen sulphide, generated from the decay of organic 
matter, is prevented from accumulating. Although we have no direct 
evidence, it is probable that the mean rate of water-flow over the 
bottom of the bay, as computed by Sumner d al (1914, p. 28), is 
sufficiently high, so that neither the lack of oxygen nor the excess of 
a harmful gas has much significance to the mollusk living within San 
Francisco Bay, except locally near the mouths of sewers. 

Three bathymetric zones are recognized within the region covered 
by thi« report. They are the littoral, or intertidal, the laminarian, 
including practically all of the ‘‘Albatross” dredging stations, and 
the deep water zone represented by a single haul made in 815 fathoms 
off the continental shelf west of the Farallon Islands. 

The littoral zone of San Francisco Bay varies considerably as to 
physical conditions. The narrow, rocky benches bordering apportion 
of the Golden Gate and many of the islands of the bay, contrast 
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strongly with the wide mud flats in the vicinity of the estuaries and 
in front of the lowlands. These areas are subject to the same extremes 
of temperature as the adjacent land, whenever the tide is out. The 
life at one time may be bathed in fresh water and at another covered 
by salt water. Unfortunately these factors have not been investigated 
by this Survey. 

There has been no attempt to make a complete biological survey 
of the intertidal region, although it covers 13.6 per cent of the bay 
(Sumner et al,, 1914, p. 20). The collecting stations mentioned above 
were for the most j)art on rocky shores. A notable exception to this 
is the Key Route Pier (Oakland) locality, where specimens were taken 
from the piles and the mud flats near by. Along the rocky shores at 
the high-tide mark the two species of Liiiorina and the various mem¬ 
bers of the Acmaeidae are the most conspicuous mollusks. Those 
localities, as in the ease of the flats bordering the marsh lands, are 
lacking in suitable objects for support, and abound in specimens of 
Verithuha calijarnica Farther down the beach, near the low tide 
mark, several of the burrowing elams occur in the sandy or muddy 
localities, while Thais and the chitons occupy a similar position on the 
rocky beaches. 

The following species were taken by the Survey only at the shore 
stations: Acmaca patina^ Lacuna unifasciata, Littorina planajcis, 
Mopalia kcnncrhji var. swani, Sajricava pholadis, Tcgula funchraU, 
Tonicflla lincaia, Tvachydcrmon dcniicns, and T, raymondi. It is 
probable that th(*se species are not restricted to the littoral zone, but 
that they represent a few of the more characteristic forms of that 
region. The fauna of the littoral, of course, includes a considerable 
number of species that range into the adlittoral zone. 

The laminarian zone, within San Francisco Bay, is not divisible 
into definite subzones upon the basis of the molluscan life. However, 
it is of interest to note a few of the species that were dredged exclu¬ 
sively in the shallower portion of the bay. In no case is it possible 
to state that the depth factor is responsible for this apparent distri¬ 
bution. An area equal to about three-fourths that of the entire bay 
is comprised within the limits of the low-tide mark and that of the six 
fathom line. Out of the 47 species that were taken by the Survey at 
depths ranging from 0 to 6 fathoms, only five were restricted to that 
depth. These are: Ammia peruviana, Area transversa, Calliostoma 
cossatum, Margarites pulloides, and Murex inf erf ossa. All of these 
were rarely dredged, so in their records have little significance. 
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About forty species were taken at depths ranging from 6 to 16 
fathoms. None of them obtained exclusively within that depth was 
dredged at more than one station. Thus there appears also in this 
ease to be no definite relationship between distribution and depth of 
water. Eighty-three species and varieties were dredged at depths 
between 16 and 68 fathoms. About 50 per cent of these forms were 
taken by the Survey exclusively at these depths. Since nearly 50 
per cent of these restricted species are listed only from the outside 
fauna, it is probable that some other factor besides depth is the con¬ 
trolling one. 

The deep water fauna is represented by the following species: 
Columhella gausapata, Epitonium ef. hindsi, L(da hamata, Nassa 
pirpinguis, and Pandora filosa. They were obtained by means of the 
Albatross’’ bottom sampling apparatus in 815 fathoms of water west 
of the Farallon Islands. As will be noted, two of these species have 
been listed from shallow water. 

It is evident that the three bathymetric zones represented within 
the waters covered by this report can not be divided into distinct sub¬ 
zones upon the basis of the presence or absence of certain mollusks. 
The very few species that according to our records are restricted to 
the particular depths considered above were either rarely dredged or 
had a distribution such as to suggest that some other factor besides 
depth was more important. It is not unlikely, however, that detailed 
quantitative studies would show that the relative abundance of indi¬ 
viduals of a given species varies with depth, from a maximum which 
would give a clew to the optimum depth for the species under consid¬ 
eration. With such data available it might be possible to recognize 
several bathymetric zones. 


Influence op Temperature 

Temperature has long been recognized as a factor in determining 
the distribution of marine organisms, but the manner in which it 
operates in restricting the range of the life of the benthos is a much 
disputed point. It appears probable that no one principle is equally 
applicable in even a majority of cases. The northward and south¬ 
ward ranges of mollusks are no doubt determined in some way by the 
temperatures of the waters in which they live. Unfavorable temper¬ 
atures may react upon the mollusk so as to interfere with nits repro¬ 
ductive activities or to hinder the development of its larvae. 
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The reproductive periods of a comparatively few mollusks are 
known and none that belong to this fauna are known to the writer. 
Unfortunately little information is obtainable from the operations of 
the Albatross/’ for dredge hauls were not made between the dates 
of May 28 and October 15. None of the specimens collected at other 
times was examined with this in view. The reproductive period of 
Macoma nasuta^ one of the most common bivalves, extends over a 
considerable portion of the year. This seems to follow from the fact 
that a number of living specimens less than ten millimeters in length 
were dredged during the months of January to May and again in 
October. 

It is presumed by Sumner et al. (1911, p. 178) that a considerable 
proportion of the marine invertebrates of Woods Hole reproduce in 
the winter. It is possible that the same statement would hold for the 
region of San Francisco, especially since the winter temperatures are 
much higher in these local waters. If the majority reproduce in the 
spring and summer, and if the low temperatures interfere with the 
reproductive functions and early development of the mollusk, the 
temperature factor should be recognized through a consideration of 
the distribution of the predominantly southward ranging species. 

In the following lists the predominately northward and southward 
ranging species are given for reference. 

Predominantly Northward Ranging Species Taken by the ‘ * Albatross ’' 


Acila castrensis 

Macoma balthiea 

Aemaea patina 

Macoma inquinata 

Acmaea persona 

Macoma nasuta 

Adula stylina 

Macoma yoldiformis 

Amphissa corrugata 

Mangilia pupilla 

Calliostomia costatum 

Marcia subdiaphana 

Cardium corbis 

Melanella micans 

Cardium centifilosiim 

Monia macroachisma 

Chrysodomus tabulatus 

Mopalia ciliata 

Cuspidaria californica 

Mopalia muscosa 

Columbella gausapata 

Mopalia woasenssenski 

Dentalium indianorum 

Murex interfossa 

Entodesma saxicola 

Murex lurida 

Fissuridea aspera 

Mya arenaria 

Hinnites giganteus 

Mya californica 

Isohnochiton dentiens 

Mytilus edulis 

Kelli a laperousi 

Mytilus californicus 

Lacuna porrecta 

Nucula tenuis 

Littorina planaxis 

Nassa mendica 

Littorina scutulata 

Ostrea lurida 

Lyonsia californica 

Pandora filosa 
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Faphia staminea 
Paphia tenerrixna 
Petricola earditoides 
Phacoides annulatus 
Phacoides tenuisculptus 
Pholadidea penita 
Pholadidea ovoidea 
Polinices lewisi 
Psephidia ovalis 
Saxidomus nuttalli 
Saxicava arctica 


Saxicava pholadis 
Schizothaerufl nuttalli 
Siliqua nuttalli 
Tegula funebrale 
Tellina salmonea 
Thais lamellosa 
Thyasria gouldi 
Trachydermon raymondi 
Turris incisa 
Yoldia encifera 
Zirfaea gabbi 


Predominantly Southward Ranging 

Acteocina cerealis 
Aotaeon punctoooelatus 
Anomia peruviana 
Barleeia aubtenuis 
Bathytoma carpcnteriana 
Bittium subplanatum 
Cancellaria crawfordiana 
Bpitonium hindsi 
Epitonium sawinae 
Lasea rubra 
Lacuna unifasciata 


Species Take by the ^ ^ Albatross ^ ^ 

Leda taphria 
Leda hamata 
Modiolus politus 
Modiolua rectus 
Nassa perpinguis 
Olivella intorta 
Pecten latiauritus 
Polinices draconis 
Turbonilla keepi 
Volvula cylindrica 
Yoldia cooperi 


If such a list be compared with the list of prevalent species of tlie 
outside fauna (table 5) it is found that 46 per cent of the prevalent 
species are predominantly southward ranging, whereas only 39 per 
cent are northward ranging. 


TABLE 5 

Prevalent Species in the Outside Fauna 


Bathytoma carpenteriana 
Columbella gausapata 
Epitonium sawinae 
Leda taphria 
Mangilia angulata 
Nassa perpinguis 


Olivella intorta 
Olivella pedroana 
Pandora filosa 
Phacoides tenuisculptus 
Siliqua nuttalli 
Tellina salmonea 


This high percentage of southern forms occurring in the outside 
fauna is significant and may be emphasized in another way. Of the 
22 predominately southward ranging species taken by the Survey, 10 
or 45 per cent are restricted in their known local distribution to the 
open ocean. Four others were rarely taken within the bay. Thus 
nearly 60 per cent of the predominately southward ranging species 
taken by the Survey are either restricted to or occur almbst exclu¬ 
sively in the waters outside the Golden Gate. It is also found that 
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the majority of the entire outside fauna as known from the Alba¬ 
tross’^ collections are predominately southward ranging. 

This condition may be contrasted with the scarcity of southern 
forms within San Francisco Bay. The list of prevalent species for 
the bay (table 2) and for the different divisions of the bay does not 
contain a single predominately southward ranging form. Each of 
these prevalent species is predominately northward ranging. The 
bay fauna as a whole also has a northern aspect. 

There appears to be little if any difference in the distribution of 
the few southern species that live in the bay, although there is a 
(‘onsiderable seasonal range of temperature in the different divisions 
of the bay. It is perhaps more than a coincidence that the middle 
division of the bay is the richest faunally, and that it is the coldest 
section of the ba}^ during the summer months. 

This distribution of southern forms outside the Golden Gate and 
of northern forms within San Francisco Bay is surprising when it is 
recalled that the water of the bay is relatively warmer in the summer 
than that of the open ocean. In other words, cold summer temper¬ 
atures do not appear to be an important factor in limiting the north¬ 
ward range of the southern species. If it can be shown, however, that 
the same species reproduce during the winter months, the conclusion 
would be that the relatively cold water of the bay prevents the de¬ 
velopment of their larvae, and therefore limits them in their distri¬ 
bution to the warmer waters of the open ocean. Regardless of the 
value of such a supposition, it is evident that the distribution of the 
southward ranging species is in some way dependent upon the winter 
temperature conditions, and not upon that of the summer. 

The southward range of the northern species might be expected 
to be in some way limited by the warm waters. Such species would 
be expected to comprise the major portion of outside fauna, for the 
sultimer temperature of the open ocean is lower than that of the bay, 
but such is not the case. These forms are in the warmer waters of 

the bay. However, they are most abundant in the middle division of 

the bay, which at this season is the coldest portion of the bay. If the 
winter conditions are considered, it is found that the northern species 
are in the colder waters of the bay instead of the warmer water of 

the open ocean. The effect of temperature in limiting these species 

is obscure unless it may be assumed that they reproduce in the winter 
and that the colder bay waters are more suitable for the development 
of their young than the warmer water of the open ocean. Such con- 
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elusions as to the breeding habits of the molluscan species have little 
value, unless it be that they stimulate much needed investigation along 
these lines. 

The occurrence of the predominately southward ranging species 
in the open ocean and their general absence from San Francisco Bay 
indicates that their distribution is in some way determined by the 
winter temperature. It is to be presumed that temperature acts in 
some way upon the reproductive activities of the mollusks. On the 
other hand, the northern species occur more abundantly within the 
bay, which during the winter months is relatively colder than the 
open ocean. This suggests that the warm water of the winter in some 
way limits the southern range of the northern species. 

Influence op Salinity 

Salinity is especially significant as a factor in determining the 
distribution of marine invertebrates in such regions as estuaries or 
salt marshes. The Sacramento and San Joaquin rivers reduce the 
salinity of the Carquinez Strait at the upper end of San Pablo Bay 
to an annual mean of less than 16 per mille. In this same region at 
hydrographic station H 5975 the seasonal range of bottom salinity 
lies between 13.35 and 19.14 per mille. Nevertheless this low salinity 
does not impose an effective barrier to Macoma balthica, M, nasuta^ 
Mya arenaria, nor Mytilus ednlis. Still farther up the stream at 
stations D 5760 and D 5761 the conditions are unfavorable to even 
these hardy species. They are likewise absent at D 5759, at the mouth 
of Napa Creek. It is evident that in these cases it is the minimum 
salt concentration that determines the distribution of these mollusks. 

Estuarine conditions exist also at station D 5766, within Alameda 
Channel. Since but little fresh water empties into this inlet, the sa¬ 
linity is presumably much the same as at the nearest hydrographic 
station, H 5008, which is typical for that portion of the lower division 
of the bay. It is not surprising to find that the fauna from that inlet 
is also typical of the lower bay, and that it includes species not dredged 
within Carquinez Strait. 

These few species that are capable of living in water of such low 
salinity cannot be properly designated as brackish water forms, for 
they occur abundantly in other regions where the salinity is high. 
All excepting Mya arenaria are prevalent species within the middle 
division of the bay, where the mean annual salinity is nearly twice 
as great as it is in Carquinez Strait. These species represent the more 
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adaptable forms of the entire fauna. Their general distribution 
throughout the bay shows that they can adjust themselves to diverse 
environments. It is not surprising, therefore, to note that they have 
a wide geographic range, two being circumpolar in distribution. 

The true brackish water fauna of San Francisco Bay has not been 
investigated in this Survey. It is not unlikely that the species Ceri- 
theridea caUfornica would be found to be restricted to brackish water, 
since it occurs in the salt marshes bordering the bay and was not taken 
by the Survey in the bay proper. 

The molluscan fauna from San Pablo Bay is meager in comparison 
to that from the other divisions of the bay. The prevalent species 
here are among those listed as prevalent also within the lower and 
middle segments. However, a number of those that are prevalent in 
the latter regions are not abundantly represented in the upper division. 
Cardinm corbis, for instance, was taken at only four hauls within the 
latter division. A glance at the distribution charts of the more com¬ 
mon species (pis. 42 to 59) shows that in the majority of cases the 
species are represented as extending up into the lower end of San 
Pablo Bay. This distribution may be best explained by the salinity 
factor. The other factors are not equally applicable, for neither the 
character of the bottom nor the temperature changes so markedly in 
the vicinity of Point San Pablo as do the curves for salinity. (S«'e 
Sumner et aL, 1914.) 

The distribution of Mytiliis californicus, Spisula catilliformis, and 
Tdlina hodcgonsis within the outer portion of the Golden Gate is not 
as easily explained. These forms are known to be abundant in the 
adlittoral zone along the open ocean. There the temperatures are, 
for the most part quite similar to those given above for the waters off 
San Francisco. Such conditions probably prevail to a lesser extent 
in the outer portion of the Golden Gate. 


Influence of the Character of the Bottom 

The character of the bottom is a factor of considerable importance 
in determining the distribution of mollusks. It is evident that solid 
objects are necessary for the attachment of sessile pelecypods such as 
Ostrea, Hinnites, or Monia. A support of some sort is essential to the 
limpets, and usually to the chitons. Mud may interfere with the 
respiratory currents of some species, while it represents the optimum 
habitat of certain burrowing forms. Thus a close correspondence be- 
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tween the occurrence of certain species and the distribution of a par¬ 
ticular type of bottom is to be expected. 

Information regarding the character of the bottom was obtained 
by the Survey from four sources. The least accurate of these con¬ 
sisted of taking notes at the time the haul was made of the content of 
the dredge. Often this procedure was attended with difficulty, espec¬ 
ially when the dredge contained materials of a composite nature. 
This method is, of course, inaccurate if the bottom is diversified. A 
considerable portion of the bottom from a definitely known locality, 
together with the life upon it, was secured by means of the orange- 
peel bucket dredge. The other two methods were even more satisfac¬ 
tory. Stratified sections, in one case nearly 170 centimeters long, were 
obtained by means of the ‘^Albatross” bottom sampling apparatus 
and the Ekman tubular bottom sampler. 

Physical and partial chemical analyses have been made of such 
tubular samples for 79 stations within San Francisco Bay. An in¬ 
structive chart has been made by Sumner ct ah (1914, pi. 5), on which 
by a system of shaded sectors of circles the proportions of the different 
types of sediments are shown for these stations on an outline map of 
the bay. These data have been made the basis for the discussions that 
follow. 

The data obtained at those stations only at which the bottom con¬ 
ditions are definitely known are considered in this section. In a few 
instances the position of a dredging station at which a sample was 
obtained was lacking. In such a case it is approximately the same as 
that of a hydrographic station at which a sample was taken. The 
position of the dredging and the hydrographic stations were declared 
identical, therefore, if a part or all of the dredging course was within 
0.3 of a nautical mile from the latter. This distance was chosen for 
convenience. It represents the approximate equivalent of the radii of 
the circles used on plate 5, as mentioned above, to designate the char¬ 
acter of the bottom. This chart when superimposed upon one showing 
the location of the dredging stations readily gives the hydrographic 
equivalent of any desired position. 

These 72 stations at which both bottom samples and faunas were 
obtained may be divided into six groups, representing different types 
of bottom. The terms ^‘mud” and “sand^' are used in the same sense 
as used by Sumper et ah (1914, p. 92). Sand includes material that 
wdll pass through a 2-miUimeter sieve, yet does not remain in suspen¬ 
sion in water for any considerable period. These groups may be 
characterized as follows: 
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Group 1—Mud: not less than 90 per cent of mud. 

Group 2—Mud and sand: not less than 50 per cent of mud or 
10 per cent of sand. 

Group 3—Sand: not less than 90 per cent of sand. 

Group 4—Sand and mud; not less than 50 per cent of sand or 
10 per cent of mud. 

Group 5—Sand and gravel; not less than 50 per cent of sand or 
10 per cent of gravel. 

Group 6—Gravel, shells, or stone: total of these equalling not less 
than 90 per cent. 

Group 7—Gravel and sand: not less than 50 per cent of gravel 
or 10 per cent of sand. 

In a few instances where the percentage of a certain type of 
material at a station lies within 1 or 2 per cent of a certain group to 
which it logically belongs it has arbitrarily been included in that 
group. Such cases are indicated in the list below by means of an 
asterisk. In this list the dredging stations, or their equivalent when 
necessary, of the localities at which precise bottom data are available, 
are given. The number in the right hand column refers to the bottom 
group to which the station belongs. 

These stations are quite uniformly distributed throughout the bay, 
and may therefore be considered as representative of the bottom con¬ 
ditions prevailing within San Francisco Bay. 

Upon the basis of the above groupings (table S'), it may be calcu¬ 
lated that at 18 per cent of the 72 stations mud (group 1) was encoun¬ 
tered, while at 12.5 per cent sand (group 3) was found, and at 9.7 
per cent of the stations gravel and stones (group 6) prevailed. If 
groups 1 and 2 are considered together it is found that the bottom was 
prevailingly muddy at 43 per cent of these stations, prevailingly sandy 
at 44.3 per cent, and gravelly at 12.4 per cent. It is of interest to 
consider the charactei* of the bottom by regions. In San Pablo Bay 
a prevailingly muddy bottom occurs at 53.3 per cent of these stations 
within that region and a predominately sandy one (groups 3, 4, and 5) 
at 46.6 per cent. Mud was encountered at 33.3 per cent and sand 
at 6.6 per cent. These figures may be compared with those for the 
lower division of the bay. In that region a prevailingly muddy bottom 
occurs at 77.6 per cent and a predominately sandy one at 22.2 per 
cent of the stations. Pure mud occurred at 7 out of the 18 stations 
within this region, but at none of the stations was the bottom com- 
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TABLE 6 

Stations at Which Bottom Samples Were Taken 
Upper Division 


Dredging 

Hydrographic 

Bottom 

Dredging 

Hydrographic 

Bottom 

stationsT 

stations 

groups 

BtationsT 

stations 

groups 

D5761 


4 

D5780 


1 

D5760 


3 

D5719 

H5287 

1 

D5794 


4 

D5716 

H5286 

2 

D5793 


4 

D5758 


2 

D 5759 


1 

1) 5752 


2 

D5816^ 


4 

D5715 

H5285 

1 

D 5722 

H5289 

4 

D5820 

H5285 

1 

D5817 

D5709 

H5289 

4 

Middle Division 

3 I) 5743 


4 

D5824 

H 5304 

2 

D 5744 


2 

D5449 


2 

D5745 


3 

D5756 


2 

D5755 


5 

D5747 


1 

D5746 


3 

D5826 

H5302 

2 

I) 5762 


7 

D5798 

H5302 

2 

D 5829A^ 


5 

1)5703 

H5301 

2 

D5773 


6 

T)5799 

H5301 

2 

D5700 


5 

D5705 

H6300 

4 

D5701 


7 

D5825 

H5300 

4 

D5775 


6 

D5718 

H5300 

4 

D5774 


6 

D5796 


3 

D 5713 


3 

D5741 

(D 5796) 

3 

D5779 


4 

D5742 

(D 5796) 

3 

D5778 


5 

D5795 

(D 5796) 

3 

D 5808* 


.... 

I) 5763 


4 

D5809 


6 

D5828 

H5299 

4 

D 5843* 


.... 

D 5739* 


4 

D 5842* 


.... 

D5740 

D 5831* 


4 

Lower Division 

D 5839 

H 5309 

1 

I) 5832t 


4 

D5729 

H5310 

4 

D5833 


1 

D5836 

H5310 

4 

1)5766 


1 

D5730 

H5311 

1 

D5803 

H5307 

2 

D 5838 

H5311 

1 

D5724 

H5307 

2 

D6781 


2 

D5725 

H5307 

2 

D5783 

(D5848) 

2 

D5835 

H5308 

2 

D5848 


2 

D5728 

* H 5309 

1 

D 5847A 


1 


* The dredging stations numbered D 5831-5841 inclusive, are quantitative stations^)* 
t The stations are taken in order from the upper to the lower end of the bay. 
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prised of pure sand as defined above (group 1). It is noteworthy 
that in both of these divisions gravel was lacking. In such places as 
in the vicinity of Point San Mateo an abundance of old shells offers 
ample support to the invertebrates requiring it. The middle division 
is predominately sandy. At 53.5 per cent of the stations within this 
region the bottom may thus be characterized. At 23 per cent it is 
prevailingly muddy and at 22.9 per cent it is predominately gravelly. 
Mud was encountered at only one station within this division, sand at 
8 or 20.5 per cent, and gravel at 7 stations. 

The correlation of these physical conditions with the distribution 
of certain of the molluscan species may now be undertaken. Lists of 
the prevalent species for the different types of bottoms, as grouped 
above, have been prepared. These lists are based upon the occurrence 
of identifiable specimens of the different species, and not solely upon 
the occurrence of living specimens. In some instances this procedure 
may lead to incorrect conclusions, for it is evident that dead shells 
may be transported considerable distances by various agents, of which 
tidal currents and hermit crabs are conspicuous. It will be noted in 
the table given below that several of the species occur in six or more 
of the groups. These species whose distribution appears to be unre¬ 
lated to a particular type of bottom are: Cardium corhis, Macoma 
nasutOf Mya californicay Myiilus eduUs, and Ostrea lurida. It is 
rather surprising to note that My Ulus edulis should be taken alive 
from a pure mud bottom. In the following table column 7 has undue 
weight, for the group has too few stations to have any real significance. 

A bottom of sand or of mud is not as favorable to a varied mol¬ 
luscan life as is one comprising two or more types of materials. This 
easily anticipated conclusion follows from a comparison of the average 
number of species per station represented by living specimens for a 
particular bottom group. These averages are two or less for mud 
(2.0) and sand (1.3), whereas they are about three for the other 
groups. This may also be shown by referring to the list of prevalent 
species for the bottom groups. There it is seen that the larger numbers 
are in the groups comprising two or more types of materials. This 
is presumably due to the greater number of environments at such 
localities. 

The records of the Survey indicate that a muddy bottom sui)ports 
a larger number of mollusks than does a sandy or gravelly one. The 
average number of living individuals per stations for the mudd}*^ bot¬ 
toms (groups 1 and 2) is 38.4, whereas it is 20.6 for the sandy (groups 
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3, 4, and 5), and only 9.4 for the gravelly ones. The average for 
sand (group 3) is hut 5.4, which is only about one-ninth that for 
pure mud. That such localities are relatively barren of molluscan 
life also appears from the consideration of the average number of 
species per station for group 3. This has been shown above to be 
considerably less than for the other types of bottoms. 


TABLE 7 

Prevalent Species for the Different Types of Bottom 


Cardiiim eorbis . 

Oolumbella gaustapata . 

Hinnites giganteus . 

Mat'onia balthica . 

Macoma inquinata. 

Macoina nasuta. 

Monia maoroschisma ... 

Mopalia ciliata. 

Mopalia muscosa . 

Mya californica . 

Mya arenaria . 

Mytilus ealifornicus ... 

Mytilus edulis. 

Nassa fossata . 

Nassa perpinguis . 

Nassa mendica . 

Ostrea lurida ... 

Psephidia ovalis . 

Paphia staminea . 

Petricola carditoides ... 

Pholadidea penita . 

Saxicava aretiea . 

Saxidomus nuttalli .... 
SchizothaeruB nuttalli . 

Siliqua nuttalli. 

Spisula catilliformis ... 

Solen Bicarius . 

Tellina buttoni . 

Tellina salmonea . 

Thais lapnellosa . 

Tutbonilla franciBcana 

Xylotrya, Bp. 

Zirfaea gabbi . 
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In this section an attempt has been made to segregate a few of the 
more important factors from the diversified environments in which 
the mollusk lives. Depth as far as the local fauna is concerned does 
not appear to have any great significance in determining the distri¬ 
bution. The deeper waters of the Golden Gate yield faunas nearly 
identical with those obtained from the shallower. The apparent re¬ 
striction, in a few instances, to certain bathymetric zones appears to 
be due to other factors. Low salinity certainly prevents the marine 
mollusks from ranging much above the lower end of Carquinez Strait. 
It appears to be the most conspicuous factor in accounting for the 
meagerness of the San Pablo Bay fauna in contrast to those from the 
other divisions of the bay. It is not improbable that low salt concen¬ 
tration prevents certain species like Spisula catilliformis and Mytilus 
californicns from entering the Golden Gate farther than Fort Point. 
The importance of temperature is more uncertain. The greater per¬ 
centage of predominately southward ranging species in the outside 
fauna may be due to the more uniform temperature for the year, or 
possibly it is to be correlated with the relatively warmer temperature 
during the winter months, which may later be found to correspond to 
the reproductive periods of the majority of the molluscan species. The 
influence of the bottom upon the distribution of the mollusks is the 
most conspicuous of the factors considered. As has been noted, cer¬ 
tain forms are capable of living under a variety of conditions of bot¬ 
tom. Several of them were shown to be able to endure marked ex¬ 
tremes of temperature and salinity as well. A composite bottom, com¬ 
prising two or more types of materials, offers a greater variety of local 
conditions, and it supports, therefore, a greater number of molluscan 
species than the other types. It is seen that mud supports the greater 
number of individuals per station, but this may be due in part to the 
fact that the dredge sinks deeper in the softer sediments, and tjius 
obtains a more comifiete representation of the life from such a bottom. 


QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS OF THE FAUNA 

Forty-three dredge hauls were made within San Francisco Bay 
by means of the orange-peel bucket dredge. Such a type of dredge 
had not previously been used for biological purposes. 

This apparatus has an advantage over the various types of trawl 
dredges in that it permits the taking of large masses of mud from a 
single spot, besides rendering possible the capture of deeply burrowing 
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organisms. Its capacity is 2.5 cubic feet, and it encloses a circular 
area of 7.8 square feet. 

The material collected by means of this apparatus was carefully 
sorted and all of the macroscopic organisms were preserved in form¬ 
alin or alcohol. The record of the molluscan material include the 
following items: the name of the species, the number of individuals 
of each species, the condition of each specimen at the time of dredging, 
and the maximum, minimum, and modal lengths of each species from 
each haul. 

The fauna obtained in this manner comprises 23 pelecypods and 
12 gastropods. This number represents about 43 per cent of the bay 
fauna. 

The list of prevalent species given on page 221 includes the most 
adaptable forms found in the local fauna. These species have a gen¬ 
eral distribution throughout the bay, being also conspicuous because 
of the wide geographic ranges, which in several instances are circum¬ 
polar. 

It has been shown in another paper (Packard, 1918) that the aver¬ 
age quantitative haul is richer in bivalves (4.8) than in univalves 
(1.0). On the average 45.4 living mollusks occur within the area cov¬ 
ered by the jaws of the orange-peel bucket dredge. The most produc¬ 
tive haul yielded 16 species, 4 of which were represented by living 
specimens. The relative abundance of molluscan species and indi¬ 
viduals for the different divisions of the bay was found to be 2.3 species 
per haul in the upper bay, 7.5 in the middle, and 6.9 in the lower, or 
21.5 individuals per haul in the upper, 315 in the middle, and 107.5 in 
the lower bay. 

The mollusks obtained in the quantitative hauls show little rela¬ 
tionship in distribution to depth, although the average number of 
living individuals is greater in the deeper portion of the bay. How¬ 
ever, this has little significance, since the deeper hauls were made 
within the middle division of the bay, where this apparent relation¬ 
ship may be accredited to other factors. The character of the bottom 
is an important factor in distribution. It can be shown that the 
number of individuals per unit area is largely dependent upon the 
particular type of bottom. A bottom characterized by sand and shells 
yields on an average 174 individuals, while a bottom of mud and shells 
yields only 82.5.' This conclusion does not harmonize with the one 
given above (p. 240) that the muddy bottom supports the larger num¬ 
ber of mollusks. This discrepancy may be due to the trawl dredge 
not sinking deep enough in sand to capture a representative fauna. 
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A comparison of the lists of the species obtained from the several 
types of bottoms shows that most of the species were taken from more 
than one type of bottom. This indicates that the mere occurrence 
upon a particular type of bottom does not necessarily prove that such 
a bottom represents its normal habitat. The relative abundance per 
unit of area for the different types of bottom probably more nearly 
indicates the optimum habitat of a given species. Thus the average 
per haul for each species should give some clew to the most favorable 
environment of that species. Cardium corbis, Macoma nasuta, Mya 
arenaria, and Zirfaea gabbi are, according to such reasoning, predom¬ 
inately mud dwellers. On the other hand, Mya california^ Macoma 
balthica, M, inquinata, Ostrea lurida, and Thais lamellosa predominate 
on the sandy bottoms. Here again the conclusion drawn from the quan¬ 
titative work does not agree with that based upon the qualitative hauls. 
It has already been stated (p. 239) that Cardium corbis, Macoma 
nasuta, Mya California, and Ostrea lurid a do not show a distribution 
pattern that appears to be related to any particular type of bottom. 
In this case it is not unlikely that the latter conclusion is the more 
nearly correct. 

A standard specimen curve, showing the number of living indi¬ 
viduals obtained at the dredging stations that are the equivalent of 
the hydrographic stations of the regular series, has been made in order 
to compare it directly with the temperature and salinity curves pub¬ 
lished by Sumner ct al. The specimen curve shows little relationship 
with the mean annual salinity curve. The seasonal range of salinity 
curve (Sumner et ah, 1914, p. 68, fig. M) shows a certain correspond¬ 
ence with the specimen curve, indicating that there is in general an 
increase in the number of living individuals per haul with decrease 
in the annual range of salinity. One of the six curves showing the 
mean salinity for the different periods of the year suggests that the 
low salt concentration during the period from April 23 to May 6 
may possibly be a factor limiting the abundant molluscan life to the 
middle and lower divisions of the bay. 

This same specimen curve when compared with the published tem¬ 
perature curves for the same stations shows that the regions where 
the annual range is high are low in the number of mollusks. It also 
indicates that the cooler regions of the bay during the summer months 
support a greater number of specimens per unit area. However, these 
apparent relationships are not considered as being necessarily causal 


ones. 
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The quantitative work by Rankin and Kofoid indicate that the 
plankton of the bay is everywhere rich enough to supply the mollusk 
with the requisite amount of food. 

The conclusions of the quantitative work parallel in the main 
those derived from the less accurate qualitative work; the differences 
in results are generally to be accounted for on the basis of the differ¬ 
ences of procedure followed in the two cases. 


SUMMARY 

San Francisco Bay receives the discharge of the Sacramento and 
San Joaquin rivers. This affects the salinity, temperature, and the 
bottom conditions prevailing within those waters. These factors have 
elsewhere been shown to vary considerably within the bay, producing 
a number of environments. Only the more important physical factors 
have been considered in this paper. 

The molluscan fauna taken by the Survey comprises 112 species 
and 3 varieties. This number equals but 65 per cent of the reported 
fauna from San Francisco and immediate vicinity. 

The fauna obtained in the open ocean off San Francisco comprises 
64 determined species, of which 30 are pelecypods, 32 gastropods, and 
2 scaphopods. 

A consideration of the average number of species per station in¬ 
dicates that the waters of the open ocean are more favorable to a 
varied molluscan life than those of the bay. The average number of 
individuals represented by living specimens per station is more than 
three times as great in the group of stations in the former region as 
it is within the upper division of San Francisco Bay. 

The fauna obtained by the Survey within San Francisco Bay 
comprises 81 species and varieties, of which 43 are pelecypods, 31 
gastropods, and 7 chitons. Fifty-nine per cent of this fauna was taken 
exclusively within those waters. 

Since 76 species of the entire fauna obtained by the ‘‘Albatross’’ 
are predominately northward ranging, whereas only 53 are predomi¬ 
nately southward ranging, the San Franciscan fauna appears to be 
more closely related to the northern one. 

Two new molluscan species that were taken by the Survey have 
been described by Dr. Bartsch {Odostomia franciscana Bartsch and 
TurjboniUa franciscana Bartsch). Two heretofore unreportM exotic 
species were obtained by the “Albatross.” 
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The three bathymetric zones represented in tiiesc waters are not 
divisible into subzones upon the basis of the molluscan life. 

The large proportion of the predominantly southward ranging 
species are restricted to the waters of the open ocean, where the winter 
temperatures are higher than they are in the bay. 

The influence of salinity may be noted within Carquinez Strait, 
where the low salt concentration acts as an effective barrier to the 
marine species. The salinity factor is considered to be the major one 
in accounting for the meagerness of the fauna from the upper in 
contrast to that from the other divisions of the bay. 

The character of the bottom appears to have the greatest signifi¬ 
cance in determining the local distribution of the mollusks. The 
stations at which both precise bottom data and fauna^s were obtained 
are grouped into seven classes, each representing a particular type of 
bottom. The lists of prevalimt species for these bottom groups shows 
that the distribution of several of the species is unrelated to any par¬ 
ticular type of bottom. There are other species, however, that are 
characteristically found upon one of these types of bottoms. 

A bottom of pure sand or pure mud is not as favorable to a varied 
molluscan life as is one comprising two or more types of materials. 
A mud bottom appears to support a larger number of living individ¬ 
uals than does any of the other types. Sand is shown to be the least 
favorable to an abundant molluscan life. 

CATALOGUE OP SPECIES 

This catalogue includes the forms taken by the Survey and those 
that have previously been reported from San Francisco Bay and the 
adjacent waters outside the Golden Gate. The synonyms given in¬ 
clude the name under which the species was desci’ibed and the more 
common ones found in the literature dealing with the Mollusca of the 
San IPrancisco region. The dimensions given represent the maximum 
and the minimum lengths of all of the specimens obtained by the 
Survey. The italicized number in the parenthesis following the num¬ 
ber of the dredging station indicates the number of living specimens 
obtained at that station, while the arabic number indicates the number 
of valves in the case of the pelecypods, or the number of specimens 
of other shell-bearing mollusks that were dead at the time of the 
dredging. In a few cases the specimens were not counted, only an 
estimated number being given. Occasionally a fragment that could 
be determined specifically is recorded by the letter ‘‘f”. 
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PELECYPODA 

NUCi;i.AGXA 

NDCUUDAE 

Nucula Lamarck 
Nucula tennis (Montagu) 

Plate 14, figure 4 

Area tenuis Montagu (1808), pi. 29, fig. 1. 

Nucula tenuis, Gould (1841), p. 155. 

Description. —This species was originally described as follows: 

Shell sub-cordate, smooth, white, covered with an olivaceous epidermis: 
umbo very small: beaks slightly inflected, and placed near to one end. Inside 
smooth, white, and somewhat nacred; margin thin and entire: hinge pectinated 
with about fifteen elevated teeth placed within the margin, six on one side and 
nine on the other, divided by a small concave plate that projects inward. 
Greatest diameter a quarter of an inch; the length not quite so much.^^ 

Length, 4 to 8 mm. 

Occurrence ,—At stations D5787 (9), D 5786* (2), and D 5788 

( 1 , 2 ). 

This mollusk was dredged by the Survey in the vicinity of the 
Parallon Islands, at a depth ranging between 39 and 68 fathoms from 
a bottom comprised of dark greenish sand. 

Range, —Circumpolar. Arctic Sea to Coronado Island, California 
(Dali). 


Acila Adams 
Acila castrensis (Hinds) 

Plate 14, figures 1 and 2 
Nucula castrensis Hinds (18435), p. 98. 

Acila castrensis, Carpenter (1863), p. 664; Gabb (1869), p. 102; Arnold, R. 

(1903), p. 95. 

Description ,—This species was described by Arnold, R. (1903), as follows: 

Shell small, trigonal, convex, of medium thickness; umbones posterior to 
the center, turned posteriorly; anterior end longer than posterior, rounded; 
posterior end short, truncated; surface divaricately sculptured; hinge with 
prominent internal cartilage-pit and numerous sharp teeth on each side. ’ ’ 

Length, 4 to 11 mm. 

Occurrence ,—At stations D 5785 (i, 1), D 5788* (15), D 5789* (3). 

As far as is known this species has not hitherto been reported from 
this region. It is restricted to the collections from the open ocean. 
Living specimens were dredged off San Francisco by the Slervey at 

^Specimens for stations thus designated were determined by Ball. 
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three localities, being the most abundant at station D 5788. It is 
associated with Nucula tenuis at two of these stations. Dredged in 
depths ranging from 39 to 68 fathoms on bottoms composed of fine 
dark green sand. 

Range .—Bering Sea to San Diego, California (Dali). 

LEDIDAE 

Leda Schumacher 
Leda hamata Carpenter 
Plate 14, figure 5 

Leda hamata Carpenter (1863), p. 644; Arnold, R. (1903), p. 97, pi. 17, 
fig. 4. 

Dfscnption .—This species was described by Arnold (1903) as follows: 

Shell small, elongate, trigonal, convex, thin; umbones anterior, turning 
slightly toward the posterior end; short, rounded anteriorly; much lengthened, 
narrowed and abruptly truncated posteriorly; surface sculptured by strdng, 
concentric raised lines; a raised band, strongly transversely sculptured by con¬ 
tinuations of the concentric ridges, passes from the umbo, around the escutcheon, 
to the posterior end; on the interior of the posterior end is an elongated, raised 
process; escutcheon deep-set, smooth. 

Length, 3 to 10 mm. 

Occurrence .—At stations D 5785 (^), D 5789 (i), west of Farallon 
Islands (7). 

This species has been obtained by the Survey at three dredging 
stations outside the Golden Gate. It was taken in depths, ranging 
from 39 to 815 fathoms, on bottoms that are predominately sandy. 

Range .—Puget Sound to Panama (Dali). 

Leda navisa Dali 

Leda navisa Dali (1916h), p. 395. 

Description .—This species is described by Dali as follows: 

Shell elongate, arcuate, inequilateral, with slender recurved rostrum and 
well-marked smooth impressed escutcheon, but no lunule; base convexly arcuate, 
rostrum obliquely truncate, anterior end evenly rounded; beaks obscure, 5.5 mm. 
from the anterior end; sculpture of numerous sharp concentric low ridges, with 
wider flat interspaces, obsolete toward the rostrum; anterior teeth about twelve, 
posterior about twenty, the resilifer minute, subumbonal, not projecting; in¬ 
terior chalky, a small medial ridge near the end of the rostrum. Height, 7; 
length, 16; diameter, 5 mm.'' 

This species was obtained by a previous survey in 191 fathoms of 
water off the Farallon Islands. 

Range .—^Known only from the vicinity of the Farallon Islands, 
which is the type locality for the species. 
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Leda tapbria Dali 

Plate 14, figures 7a, 7b, and 8 
Leda taphria Dali (1897a), p. 7, pL 2, figs. 6 and 8. 

Leda coelata Hinds, Carpenter (1863), p. 644; Arnold, R. (1903), p. 98, 
pi. 17, fig. 6. 

Description .—This species is described by Arnold (1903) as follows: 

Shell small, trigonal, oblong and rounded in front, produced and pointed 
behind; surface sculptured by numerous sharp, concentric, raised lines; umbones 
central, turned toward posterior end; escutcheon long, narrow and concentrically 
striated; hinge with prominent internal cartilage-pit, and about twenty sharp 
teeth on each side; pallial line with a small sinus; umbonal area with a linear 
impression joining the anterior adductor. 

* Length, 4 to 20 mm. 

occurrence .—At stations D5772 {]), D5785* {10, 7), D5786 
(5, 3), D 5787 (3, 1), D 5789 (5), D 5790 (7), D 5791 (3, 6), D 5792 
( 2 , 1 ). 

Carpenter lists this species from this region. Living specimens 
were dredged by the Survey at eight stations, all but one of which 
are situated outside of the Golden Gate. The exception is a single 
living specimen recorded from station D 5772, near Sausalito. The 
depth of the water at that station is but li/4 fathoms, whereas those 
occurring in the open ocean lived in water ranging from 19 to 68 
fathoms. The bottom consists of fine dark, green sand, which differs 
markedly from the soft mud bottom found at D 5772. This species 
appears to be more abundant than Leda hamata, with which it is 
associated. 

Range .—Bodega Bay to San Diego, California. 


Yoldia Muller 
Yoldia cooperi Gabb 
Plate 14, figure 9 

Yoldia cooperii Gabb (1865), p. 189; Gabb (1869), p. 31, pi. 9, fig. 64; 

Arnold, B. (1903), p. 99. 

Description .—The following is the original description of this species as 
given by Gabb (1865): 

^ ‘ Shell thin, somewhat compressed, very inequilateral, beaks placed about a 
third of the length from the anterior end, minute; anterior end narrow; sub¬ 
acuminate, posterior* end broadly rounded; base most prominent just posterior 
to the middle of the shell; surface sculptured by numerous small concentric 
ribs, rarely dichotomous or anastomosing on the widest part of the ^ell; these 
ribs are fiat and abruptly truncated on the side nearest the beak, giving the 
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surface, under a glass, the appearance of an overlapping. Epidermis shining, 
olivaceous,’ internally a bluish white; muscular scars large, the anterior tri¬ 
angular; posterior a third the largest, broadly suboval. 

Gabb confused the terms posterior and anterior as applied to this shell. 
These words should be interchanged in the above description. 

Length, 55 mm. 

Occurrence .—At station D5788* {1). 

This species is represented in the ‘‘Albatross’’ collections, by a 
single specimen, that was dredged alive outside the Golden Gate, in 
68 fathoms and on a bottom composed of a dark green sand. 

This specimen differs somewhat from the type of the species which 
is in the collections of the Department of Palaeontology of the Uni¬ 
versity of California, in that it is less produced anteriorly. 

Range .—San P>ancisco to San Diego, California. 


Yoldia ensifera Dali 

Plate 14, figure 6 

Tohha ensifera Dali (1897a), p. 9, pi. 2, fig. 4. 

Description .—Thiq species was originally described by Dali (1897) as follows: 

Shell large, thin, comjiresscd, with a brilliant olivaceous poriostracum, 
usually showing darker and lighter zones; valves nearly equilateral, moderately 
convex, rostrate, subarcuate; sculpture of fine lines of growth more or less 
evident, and on the anterior two-thirds of the shell numerous irregularly fluc¬ 
tuating, distant, incised grooves (like those of Y. scissnrata) which are absent 
on the posterior third; base arcuate, anterior dorsal profile rounded evenly from 
the beaks; a slight inward wave of the margin is visible anteriorly near the 
pedal gape; lunule absent; the escutcheon impressed, and the posterior dorsal 
margins of the valves, projecting vertically, blade-like, and slightly pouting; 
rostrum pointed, slightly recurved, beaks low, inconspicuous; valves internally 
whitish; pallial sinus deep, rounded; chondrophore wide, hardly projecting; 
teeth narrow A-shaped, slender, about 30 in front of and 24 behind the chon¬ 
drophore. ^ ^ 

Length, 10 to 30 mm. 

Occurrence .—^At stations D 5785 (7), D 5789 (7, 4). 

This species has not before been reported from this immediate 
vicinity. The two stations at which it was dredged are outside the 
Golden Gate. Living specimens were dredged at depths ranging from 
39 to 46 fathoms on a bottom composed of fine, dark green sand. 

Range .—Southeastern Alaska to San Luis Obispo, California 
(Dali). 
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Arcacea 

ABGIDAX 

Area Lamarck 
Area transversa Say 

Plate 14, figures 3a and 3b 

Area transversa Say (1822), p. 269; Gould (1841), p. 96; Sumner, Osborn, 
Cole, and Davis (1913), p. 684, chart 132. 

Scapharca transversa^ Dali (1898c), p. 645, 

Description. —This species is described by Gould (1841) as follows: 

Shell transversely oblong, rhomboidal, with from thirty-two to thirty-five 
ribs placed at nearly the length of their own diameters distant from each other. 
Apices separated by a long narrow space, and situated at the termination of 
the posterior (anterior) third of the length of the hinge margin; extremities 
of the hinge margin angulated; anterior (posterior) edge, the superior half 
rectilinear; posterior (anterior) edge rounded; inferior edge nearly rectilinear, 
or very obtusely rounded; on the hinge space, one or two angulated lines are 
drawn from the apex diverging to the hinge edge. ^ ^ 

Length, 12 to 25 mm. 

Occurrence .—At stations D5781* (4), D 5811 (5), D 5813 (1). 
This species is represented by several old valves obtained from 
three dredging stations at the extreme southern portion of the bay. 
It is an eastern species that has not hitherto been reported from this 
coast. It was probably introduced with the eastern oyster, with which 
it is associated. No living specimens have as yet been obtained, so it 
is not certain that it has gained a foothold in these waters. 

Range .—San Francisco Bay, 


Olycymeris Da Costa 
Glycymeris subobsoleta (Carpenter) 

Axuiea subobsoleta Carpenter (18465) p. 425. 

Description. —Professor H. A. Clark of the University of Oregon has kindly 
translated the original Latin description as follows: 

Shell similar to A. septentrionaliSf slightly inequilateral, not tumid, um- 
bones obtuse, broad, quite prominent; ash-colored, variegated with reddish 
chestnut; epidermis thick, somewhat laminated; ventral and posterior margins 
quite rounded, anterior margin produced, dorsal straight, sculptured by sub- 
obsolete radiating grooves, often disappearing dorsally; ventral margin strongly 
and anterior and posterior internal margins slightly crenulated; cardinal plate 
subangular, with a few strong, compressed teeth; abductor scar chestnut- 
colored; ligament furrowed.'^ 


This species was not taken by the Survey, although it has been 
reported from the local waters, ^ 

Range .—^Vancouver Island to Santa Cruz, California (Orcutt). 
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OSTRACEA 

OSTBEIOAE 

Ostrea Linnaeus 
Ostrea lurida Carpenter 

Plate 14, figures 10a and 106, and plate 42 

Ostrea lurida Carpenter (1863), p. 645; Carpenter (1865c), p. 137; Wood 
and Raymond (1891), p. 55; Dali (1898c), p. 687; Arnold, R. (1903), 

p. 102. 

Ostrea lurida var. laticaudata Nuttall, Carpenter (1863), p. 646. 

Description, —Arnold’s (1903) description of this variable species is as 
follows: 

Shell of medium size, irregular, suborbicular, ellipsoidal, or elongated; 
surface laminated and sometimes irregularly plaited; beak prominent; hinge 
toothless. ’ ’ 

Length, 3 to 60 mm. 

Occurrence .—At stations D 5700 (4), D 5701 (2), D 5702* (6), 
D 5711 (2), D 5712 (10), D 5713 (14), 1) 5714 (3), D 5725 (3), D 5727 
(5), D5730 (1), D5732 (1), D 5738 (1), D574] (2), D5742 (3), 
D5744 (1), D5754 (6), D 5755 (15), D 5764 (6*, 13), D 5766 (30), 
D 5767 (4, 24), D 5768 {208, 35), D5779 (1), D 5780 (1), D 5781 
{18, 22), D5782 {17, 19), D 5783 {12, 8), D 5784 {20, 44), D 5792 
(2), D5793 (2), D 5794 (7), D 5795 (9), D 5796 (10), D 5800 (7), 

D5801 (3), D5802 (1), D 5805 (1), D 5808 (2), D 5810 {77, 50), 

D 5811 (116), D 5812 {57, 51), D 5813 {41, 70), 1) 5814 (60), D 5821 B 
(1), D5824 B (6), D 5825 B (2), D5826 A (/), D 5826 B (large 
numbers), D 5827 (2), D 5827 A (2), D5727 B (1), D 5829 (1), 
D5829 A (21), D 5832 (large numbers), D 5833 (large numbers), 
1)5835 (large numbers), D 5836 (2), D 5839 (2), D 5841 (several), 

D5843 (1), D5846 (1), D 5847 (500), D 5848 (200), U 5849 (4), 

Standard Oil Pier, Richmond (4), Red Rock {6, 11), Sausalito (1), 
and questionably at D 5729, D 5731, D 5746, D 5773, D 5798, D 5799, 
D 5809. 

This native oyster has been reported by various writers under 
several varietal names from the vicinity of San Francisco. It is a 
hardy species, having a general distribution within the bay besides 
occurring in the shallower waters outside the Golden Gate. It is 
apparently restricted by the distribution of a type of bottom that 
affords a suitable support for the young. The relatively small number 
of localities at which shells were obtained is due largely to the fact 
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that the operations of the “Albatross’^ were confined to the deeper 
region of the bay. Living specimens were dredged in depths ranging 
from less than 1 to 4 fathoms. Shells were encountered frequently 
within the Golden Gate in 19 fathoms. The shells being light are 
quite easily shifted by the currents from the shallow waters to regions 
of deeper water, thereby accounting in part for great numbers of dead 
specimens dredged at certain localities. 

This species is associated with Ostrea elongata ( 0 . virginica)^ which 
has been introduced from the East. The western species possesses a 
much thinner shell than does the eastern form. The denticulate hinge- 
margin and the more elongate adductor muscle scar also serve to dis¬ 
tinguish 0. lurida. 

It is used quite extensively as food for man, being harvested in 
the lower portion of the bay by several oyster companies. 

Range, —Sitka, Alaska, to Cape Lucas, Lower California (Dali). 


Ostrea elongata Solander 

Plate 15, figures 3a and 35 

Ostrea elongata Bolander (1786), p. 151; Ball (1914a), p. 1. 

Ostrea v%rginica Gmelin, Gould (1841), p. 137. 

Description .—This oyster was described by Gould (1841) in the following 
words: 

Shell narrow, elongated, gradually widening, moderately curved, for the 
most part with a long and pointed beak at the apex, and rounded at the other 
extremity. Upper valve, the smallest, flattest and smoothest surface; when not 
worn, presenting everywhere leaf-like scales, of a somewhat leaden color. The 
hinge presents the usual channel in the beak of the lower valve, longer or 
shorter according to the age of the shell, and marked with lines exhibiting 
the successive removes of the cartilage; and in the upper valve we have the 
corresponding elevation, wUeh is also continued back to the point of the shell. 
The muscular impression is nearly central, of a dark chestnut, or sometimes 
dark violet color. 

Length, 10 to 100 mm. 

Occurrence. —At stations D5781 (11, 15), D5782 (5, 23), D5808 
(1),D5810 (1),D5811 (9), D 5812 (10), D 5814 (5,6). 

This is the eastern edible oyster which is grown here from seed 
oysters ship^d from the East. This species does not reproduce to any 
extent in these waters. 

Range. —^Known on the Pacific Coast from San Francisco and 
Puget Sound, where it has b^n introduced. 
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Pectinacsla. 

PECTINIDAE 

Hixmites Defrance 
Hinnites giganteus Gray 

Plate 17, figures la and 16 

Hinnites giganteus Gray (1826), p. 103; Wood and Raymond (1891), p. 55. 

Pecten gxganteuSy Arnold (1906), p. 93, pi. 29, figs. 1, 2, 2a. 

Description. —Arnold (1906) described this species as follows: 

Shell averaging about 75 millimeters in altitude, usually not quite so long 
as high, irregular, inequivalve, generally inequilateral on account of attachment 
to irregular surface; shell quite thick; margins smooth. Right valve more ven- 
tricose than left, ornamented by 9 to 18 narrow, irregular, prominently squamose 
ribs, between which in the flat interspaces are less prominent raised lines simi¬ 
larly sculptured; hinge line more than one-half length^ of disk; ears subequal, 
and more or less prominently sculptured by fine, squamose, radiating lines; 
byssal sinus sometimes visible. Left valve less ventricose than right, otherwise 
similar. Hinge rather narrow and heavy; fosset deeply excavated, oblique, 
narrow, and angular; hinge is dark purple in living shells. 

Length, 7 to 75 mm. 

Occurrence .—At stations D 5701 (1), D 5702 (f.), D 5712 (1), 
D5735 (1), D5795 (2), D 5800 (2), D 5827 A (f.), D 5843 (2), 
D 5846 (i, 2), and questionably at D 5773, D 5801. 

This common West Coast species was reported by Wood and Ray¬ 
mond (1891) from San Francisco. It has been taken by the Survey 
at eight stations. It is restricted in its distribution to the open waters 
outside the Golden Gate and the middle portion of San Francisco Bay 
west of Alcatraz and north of Angel Island. The only living specimen 
was obtained at station D 5846 at a depth of 10 fathoms on a stony 
bottom. Shells were obtained in depths up to 19 fathoms from bottoms 
which were prevailingly stony. 

This correlation with a rocky bottom is due to the fact that this 
species becomes sessile at any early age, attaching itself to some foreign 
object. 

Range .—Aleutian Islands to Magdalena Bay (Dali). 

Pecten Muller 
Pecten hastatus Sowerby 

Pecten hastatus Sowerby (1842-87), p. 72, pi. 22, fig. 236; Wood and 
Raymond (1891), p. 55; Arnold (1906), p. 108, pi. 41, fig. 4, pi. 42, 
figs. 1, la, 2, 2a. 

Description. —^Arnold (1906) described this species as follows: 

Shell averaging about 64 millimeters in altitude, slightly shorter than 
high, inequivalve, equilateral (except for ears), compressed and with serrate 
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margins; base evenly rounded below; sides slightly concave above. Bight valve 
with nine pairs of narrow, elevated, spiny ribs, along the sides of which are a 
pair of smaller spiny riblets; major interspaces much wider than ribs, concave- 
bottomed and ornamented by one or three thread-like, spiny, intercalary riblets; 
whole surface sculptured by microscopic imbricating lines, of which the spines 
on the ribs and riblets are only modifications; hinge line equal to one-half 
length of disk; ears unequal, the anterior being about two and one-half times 
the length of the posterior; anterior ear with seven or eight prominently spiny 
radials and minor riblets, and imbricating incremental lines; byssal notch deep 
and almost as wide as ear; posterior ear small, and sculptured by fine, spiny 
radials and imbricating incremental lines. Left valve with about nine narrow, 
very prominently spiny ribs; interspaces wide, concave-bottomed, and orna¬ 
mented by a single prominent, central imbricated riblet, on each side of which 
are minor thread-like riblets; whole surface of disk with fine incremental 
sculpture as in right valve; ears similar to those of right valve except that 
the anterior one has more ribs and riblets and no byssal notch. Hinge with 
almost obsolete cardinal crura. Color, golden yellow to pink, the left valve 
being the darker. ^ * 

This species is occasionally found in the vicinity of San Francisco. 
It is not among the Survey collections. It is listed from this region 
by Wood and Eaymond (1891). 

Range. —Puget Sound to San Pedro, California. 

Pecten latianritus Conrad 

Pecten latiauritus Conrad (1837), p. 238, pi. 18, fig. 9; Arnold, R. (1903), 
p. Ill, pi. 12, figs. 2 and 2a; Arnold (1906), p. 115, pi. 46, figs. 2, 2a, 
3, 3a* 

Description ,—This species was described by Arnold (1906) as follows: 

''Shell averaging about 25 millimeters in altitude, about as long as high, 
inequivalve, compressed, inequilateral, disk obliquely produced posteriorly, thin; 
sides straight; margins smooth. Bight valve more compressed than left, with 
12 to 16 low, rather squarish ribs, separated by equal, more or less distinctly 
channeled interspaces; whole surface sculptured by numerous fine concentric 
lines; hinge line nearly as long as disk; ears subequal in length; anterior ear 
long and narrow, with 5 or 6 prominent radials and numerous fine concentric 
lines; byssal notch deep and distinctly separating ear from disk; posterior ear 
from rectangularly to acutely pointed, sculptured by obsolete radials and con¬ 
centric lines. Lef# valve somewhat more convex than right, otherwise similar 
to it; anterior ear generally shorter and more prominently sculptured than 
posterior. * * 

Length, 7 to 8 mm. 

Occurrence. —^At stations D5702 (1), Dd825 (1). 

Two immature specimens of Pecten that appear to belong to this 
species were dredged within the middle division of the bay. 

Range. —San Francisco, .Monterey to San Diego, Califiornia 
(Orcutt). 
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Anomiacea 

ANOMIDAE 

Anomia Muller 
Anomia peruviana d’Orbigny 

Plate 15, figures 2a and 2b 

Anomia peruviana d^Orbigny (1835-43), p. 673; Dali (19106), p. 148, pi. 28, 
fig. 4. 

Anomia lampe Gray, Arnold, R. (1903), p. 117. 

Description. —Dali described this species as follows: 

Shell very thin, pearly; white or copper brown on the upper valve, bluish 
green internally and on the central part of the lower valve; sessile on other 
shells or smooth objects adhering by a prominent byssus which passes through 
a large hole in the lower valve. The scars of the muscles in an area on the 
inside of the upper valve form a nearly even straight tow radiating from the 
direction of the hinge.'* 

Length, about 26 mm. 

Occurrence .—At station D 5811 (3). 

Three worn valves dredged within the lower part of the bay have 
been referred to this species. Its association with the eastern oyster 
suggests the possibility of it being Anomia simplex d’Orbigny, an 
eastern form closely resembling our West Coast species. However, 
Anomia peruviana has recently been reported by Clark (1914, p. 25) 
from Bolinas Bay, so it is not improbable that it is living within San 
Francisco Bay. The specimens were obtained from a muddy bottom 
at a depth of 3 fathoms. 

Range .—Bolinas Bay, California (Clark), Paita, Peru (Dali). 


Monia Gray 

Monia macroschisma (Deshayes) 

Plate 15, figures la and 16 

Placunanomia macroschuma^ Carpenter (1863), p. 646; Wood and Ray¬ 
mond (1891), p. 55. 

Pododesmus macroschisma^ Arnold, R. (1903), p. 116. 

Description. —This species is described by Arnold (1903) as follows: 

Shell adherent, subequivalve, irregular, flattened; hinge with two thick, 
divergent, elongated lamella in the inferior, corresponding with two long pits 
in the upper valve; upper valve with only two muscular impressions; the pedal 
scar radiately striated; surface with incremental laminae and sometimes radial 
ridges,'' 

Length, 15 to 80 mm. 

Occurrence .—At stations D5700 (1), D 5702 (2), D5775 (1), 
D 5796 (f.), D 6796 (1), D 5800 (2), D 5809 (f.). 
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This common bivalve has been reported by Carpenter and by Wood 
and Eaymond from this region. Obtained by the Survey at six 
stations, which are restricted to the Golden Gate and Raccoon Straits. 
The single living specimen was dredged from a rocky bottom near the 
north shore of the Golden Gate in 10 fathoms of water. Shells were 
dredged in 12% to 53 fathoms. This being a sessile form it occurs 
only where suitable support exists, such as stones or large shells. 

Range .—Unalaska to Lower California. 

Mytilacea 

MYTILIDAE 

Mytilus Linnaeus 
Mytilus califomianus Conrad 

Plate 18, figure 2 

\ 

Mytilus calfornianus Conrad (1837), p. 242, pi. 18, fig. 15; Carpenter 
(1863), p. 643; Wood and Raymond (1891), p. 55. 

Description .—This species was described by Conrad (1837) as follows: 

Shell ovate elongated, inflated; anterior margin straight; posterior side 
emarginate; ribs not very numerous, slightly prominent, broad, rounded; lines 
of growth very prominent. 

Length, 2 to 90 mm. 

Occurrence .—At stations D 5776 (2), D 5808 (1), D 5809 (1), 
D5842 (1), Presidio shore (149)^ Bonita Point {12, 1). 

This common edible mussel has been reported by various authors 
from this region. It appears to be restricted to the intertidal areas 
outside the Golden Gate, extending inward as far as Fort Point and 
Lime Point. Living specimens were obtained by the Survey only at 
the shore stations at Bonita Point and Fort Point. Shells were dredged 
at three stations in water ranging in depth from 3^^ to 53 fathoms. 

Range. —Unalaska, Aleutian Islands, to Socorro Island (Dali). 

Mytilus edulis Linnaeus 

Plate 15, figure 4; plate 43 

Mytilus edulis Linnaeus (1758), p. 705; Carpenter (1863), p. 643; Dali 
(1898c), p. 788; Wood and Raymond (1891), p. 55; Arnold, R. (1903), 

p. 118. 

Mytilus edulis var. glomeratus Gould, Carpenter (1863), p. 643. 

Mytilus trossulus Gould (1850), p. 344. 

Description .—Arnold (1903) describes this species as follows: 

Shell of medium «ize, wedge-shaped, rounded behind, thin; surface smooth, 
except for concentric, incremental lines; umbones terminal; dorsal margin 
slightly depressed in middle; hinge-teeth minute.’^ 

Length, 2 to 60 mm. 
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Occurrence .—At stations D 5705 (7), D5709 (1), D5710 (7, 1), 
D5714 (7), D 5715 (2), D 5716 (7), D 5719 (5), D 5720 (5), D 5721 
(70), D 5722 (4), D 5723 (1),D5726 (2), D 5727 (5, 2), D 5728 (7), 
D 5729 (5), D 5730 (f.), D 5742 (1), D 5744 ( 9), D 5748 (f.), D 5749 
(1), D5751 (0), D5752 (6), D5753 fl], D5754 (7), D 5755 (1), 
D5756 (8), D 5757 (7, 5), D 5758 (2), D 5762 (7\ D5764 (77, 13), 
D 5765 (1), D 5766 (75), D 5767 {24, 1), D 5768 (785, 5), D 5769 (1), 
D5773 (1), D5776 (f.), D5778 {2, 1), D5780 (1), D 5781 (750), 
D5782 {162, 1), D5783 (5), D5784 (705, 1), D 5789 (57), D 5790 
(5), D5793 (8), D 5794 (9), D5795 (1), D 5796 (1), D5805 (7), 
D5810 (78, 1), D5811 {6, 36), D5813 (1), D 5815 B (3>, D 5816 
{24), D 5817 {25), D 5817 A (6), D 5817 B (5), D 5818 A (1), D 5819 
{4), D 5821 A (f.), D 5821 B (f.), D 5822 B (3), D 5823 (1), D 5823 A 
(7), D5824 A (f.), D 5824 B (1), D 5826 A (5), D 5826 B (f.), 
D5830 A (4), D5831 (5), D 5832 A (7), D 5833 (2), D 5839 (1), 
D5841 (27), D5847 (1), D 5848 (1), Standard Oil Pier, Richmond 
(55, 2), Red Rock (85), Key Route Pier, Oakland {62, 1), Cement 
sewer (numerous specimens), Sausalito (57, 1), Bonita Point {72, 1), 
and questionably at D 5739. 

This circumpolar species, recognized by all conchologists writing 
of this region, is one of the most adaptable of our West Coast mollusks. 
It may be found attached by means of its byssus to almost any object 
in situations ranging from the brackish waters of Carquinez Strait to 
the saline waters of the open ocean. Living specimens were dredged 
in 46 fathoms, but the majority were obtained at depths of .less than 
4 fathoms. 

Range. —Circumpolar, Arctic Sea south to San Diego, California. 


Modiolus Lamarck 
Modiolus demissus (Dillwyn) 

Plate 18, figure 1 

Modiolus demissus Dillwyn (1817), p. 314. 

Modiola plicatula Lamarck, Gould (1841), p. 126; Dali (1889a), p. 38; 

.Stearns (1899e), p. 86. 

Modiolus demissus, Sumner, Osburn, Cole, and Davis (1913), p. 683. 

Description ,—Gould (1841) described this eastern mussel as follows: 

* * Shell transversely oblong-ovate, much elongated, narrow before and widen¬ 
ing backwards, somewhat falciform or arched; beaks moderately prominent, 
not curving outwards, and nearly in contact, very near Ihe anterior extremity, 
which is small and rounded; and the shell is much compressed at this part; 
the lower margin is generally curved or arched upwards, and gaping before 
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the middle for the passage of the byssus; hioge margin straight, and ascending 
for about two-thirds the length of the shell so as to give it additional height, 
then, by a regular downward curve, it produces an obliquely rounded termi¬ 
nation to the shell; a broad, elevated ridge crosses obliquely from the beaks to 
this termination, above which the shell is compressed; surface ornamented 
with numerous radiating, somewhat undulating, occasionally branching ribs, 
most conspicuous above and behind, very fine on the anterior third. Shell 
silvery-white, the muscular impressions and margins of a livid color; margin 
of the posterior half and anterior side crenulated by the ribs.^^ 

This exotic species was first reported from a point ‘‘three miles 
north of Stanford University^' by Stearns in 1899. Although it was 
not taken by the Survey, it is reported to occur within the lower 
division of the bay in sufficient numbers to be marketed occasionally. 
On the Atlantic coast, Sumner et al. (1911) report this species as being 
abundant along marshes and sandy shores. 

Range .—Known on the Pacific Coast only from San Francisco. 

Modiolus rectus Conrad 

Modiola recta Conrad (1837), p. 243, pi. 19, fig. 1; Carpenter (1863), 
p. 643. 

Modiolus rectus, Arnold, B. (1903), p. 120. 

Description ,—This species was originally described by Conrad (1837) as 
follows; 

Shell produced, smooth, thin, anterior margin elevated; posterior side 
cuneiform; color brown, with a broad pale strip extending from the beak to¬ 
wards the posterior margin; within very glossy and iridescent.^' 

Occurrence ,—At station D 5723* (f.) and questionably at D 5723 
{3), D5738 (8), D 5828 B (1). 

A fragment of a shell that was determined by Dali as belonging 
to this species was dredged by the Survey in the northern portion of 
the lower division of the bay. Several small living specimens have 
been referred to this species. 

Range ,—Puget Sound to Magdalena Bay, Lower California. 

Modiolus politus Yerrill and Smith 

Modiola polita Verrill and Smith (1880), p. 400. 

Description ,—This species was originally described as follows; 

Shell thin, translucent, without sculpture; epidermis pale yellow, smooth 
and polished. Umbos prominent; hinge-line straight; posterior end broadly 
rounded, compressed; anterior end prolonged decidedly beyond the beak, narrow, 
rounded. Greatest length, 40; breadth, 21 mm.” 

Length, 6 to^7 mm. 

Occurrence .— ^At station$i D5788 (i), D5789 (i), and (Question¬ 
ably at D 5821. 
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This southern species is represented by two living individuals 
dredged from the dark green sands outside the Golden Gate at depths 
of from 46 to 68 fathoms. The specimen that was questionably re¬ 
ferred to this species was dredged in 8 fathoms of water north of 
Angel Island. 

Range ,—Bodega Head, California, to Cerros Island, Lower Cali¬ 
fornia (Dali). 


Modiolus modiolus (Linnaeus) 

Mytiluft modiola Linnaeus (1767), p. 1158. 

Modiola modiolOf Tryon (1873), p. 186, pi. 39, figs. 510, 511. 

Description .—This species is described by Tryon as follows: 

Shell large, coarse, and solid, oblong, obliquely dilated; beaks tumid, ob¬ 
tusely angulated; basal margin concave, with a fissure for the byssus; surface 
coarsely marked by growth lines; epidermis thick, dark violaceous, blackish, 
or chestnut brown; within pearly. Animal dark-orange or reddish, edible. 

This species w^as not obtained from these waters by the ‘‘Alba¬ 
tross,’’ although it has been reported from this region by Cooper. 

Range .—Arctic Sea to San Pedro, California (l)all), Atlantic 
Coast south to Cape Ilatteras (Rogers). 


Modiolus, sp. 

Several immature specimens of Modiolus are among the collections. 
They have not been determined specifically. 

Length, 3 to 10 mm. 

Occurrence .—At stations D 5723 (/), D 5727 (5), D 5738 (8), 
Sausalito (1), Bonita Point (I). 


DRETSSENSIIDAE 

Septifer Recluz 
Septifer bifurcatus Reeve 

Septifer bifurcatus Reeve, Carpenter (1863), p. 643; Cooper (1870a), 
p. 54; Dali (1898c), p. 789; Williamson (1898), p. 67; Arnold, R. 
(1903), p. 119; non Mytlus bifurcatus Conrad. 

Description .—This species was described by Arnold (1903) as follows; 

Shell small, wedge-shaped, equivalve, convex, rather thick, beaks pointed, 
terminal; surface sculptured by numerous strong, rounded, terminally bifur¬ 
cating, radiating ridges, and fine concentric, incremental sulcations; margin 
corrugated; a small lamellar deck stretches across the interior of the shell near 
the umbo; teeth small. 
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The Parallon Islands is given as the most northern range of this 
species by both Carpenter (1863) and Cooper (1870). It was not 
obtained by the Survey. 

Range ,—Crescent City, California, to Gulf of California (Dali). 


Adula H. and A. Adams 
. Adula falcata (Gould) 

Lithodomus falcata Gould (1851), p. 87; (1862), p. 213. 

Adula falcata, Carpenter (1863), p. 644; Cooper (1870a), p. 55. 

Description ,—The original description is in Latin, a free translation of which 
is given below: 

Shell fragile, subcylindrical, curved, posterior side sloping; uinbones strongly 
angulated, pearly; epidermis dull chestnut colored, with occasional bifurcate 
wrinkles. Umbones situated in the anterior octant, strongly curved, anterior 
side dilated, subglobose; posterior side curved, compressed, pointed, fringed 
above. 

Both Carpenter (1863) and Cooper (1870) report this rock-boring 
mollusk from this region. Not found among the collections of the 
Survey, although it occurs abundantly along the rocky shores outside 
of the Golden Gate. 

Range ,—Coos Bay, Oregon, to San Diego, California (Dali). 

Adula stylina Carpenter 

Plate 18, figure 5 

Adula stylina Carpenter (1863), p. 644 (1864b), p. 425. 

Description ,—The following is a translation by Professor Clark of Carpenter ^s 
Latin description of the species: 

Shell cylindrical, lithophagus-like, smooth, very thin, somewhat pointed, 
subnacreous, white, posterior end sometimes tinged with blue; epidermis shin¬ 
ing, smooth, thick, dark brown; young shells typically modiolaraeform, umbones 
directed anteriorly; anterior dorsal margin slightly crenulated; adult shell with 
dorsal and ventral margins nearly parallel; anterior and posterior margins 
rounded; umbones worn, not conspicuous, situated about one-sixth the distance 
from the anterior to the posterior extremity; incrustation thin, porous, covering 
the posterior area diagonally, prolonged beyond the valves; internal ligament 
prolonged posteriorly; inner surface pale; posterior abductor scar pear-shaped, 
anterior larger, not impressed, oblong; anterior pedal scar large, circular, im¬ 
pressed; with a subumbonal callosity, conspicuous toward the pedal scar.” 

Length, 14 mm. 

Occurrence ,—^At station D5809 {!), 

This rock-bbring mollusk is represented by a single specimen 
dredged from 53 fathoms in Jthe outer portion of the Golden Gate. 

Range ,—^Vancouver Island to San Diego, California (Orcutt). 
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Anatinacea 

PANDOKIDAE 

Pandora Bruguiere 
Pandora fllosa (Carpenter) 

Plate 19, figures 2a and 26 

Kemerha filosa Carpenter (1863), p. 638; (1864c), p. 602. 

Pandora (Kennerha) filosa, Carpenter (1865a), p. 65; Arnold, E. (1903), 
p. 124, pi. 18, fig. 3. 

Description. —This species was described by Arnold (1903) as follows; 

Shell small, planoconvex, elongate oval, thin; umbones minute, about one- 
fourth lenjfth from anterior extremity; anterior and posterior dorsal margins 
straight, making an angle of 160 degrees at the umbo; ventral margin arcuate; 
posterior extremity long, narrowed and truncated at the end; anterior rounded 
up from base but making an angle with dorsal margin; a single prominent 
posterior, submarginal ridge runs from umbo to extremity on each valve, being 
nearer the margin in the flat valve; surface of both valves sculptured by numer¬ 
ous fine, concentric, incremental lines, and that of the right valve by fine 
radiating sulcations; left valve with a thin hinge ossicle; right valve with two 
ossicles, the anterior one being short. ’ ’ 

Length, 10 to 18 mm. 

Occurrence .—^At stations D 5785 (i.9), D 5786 (8, 1), D 5787 (7), 
D 5788* (3), D 5789 (.9, 3), and west of the Farallon Islands (7). 

This species is restricted to the waters outside the Golden Gate. 
Living specimens were dredged in the vicinity of the Farallon Islands, 
being the most abundant at station D 5785. Dredged in depths rang¬ 
ing from 39 to 68 fathoms, and at one locality west of the Farallon 
Islands in 815 fathoms. 

Range .—Nunivak Island, Alaska, to Point Abreojos, Lower Cali¬ 
fornia (Dali). 


* LYONSIIDAE 

Lyonsia Turton 
Lyonsia californica Conrad 
Plate 18, figure 3 

Lyonsia californica Conrad (1837), p. 248, pi. 19, fig. 21; Carpenter (1863), 
p. 638; Wood and Kaymond (1891), p. 55; Arnold, R. (1903), p. 125. 
Description. —Conrad (1837) original description is as follows: 

‘‘Shell produced, equivalve; posterior side narroiyed, truncated at the 
extremity; umbo inflated; epidermis with radiating striae. Length, one and a 
half inches.'^ 

Length, 19 to 22 mm. 
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Occurrence .—^At stations D5785 (1), D5790* (7), D 5791 (1). 
Wood and Baymond (1891) list this species from San Francisco. 
A single living specimen was dredged near the Farallon Islands by 
the Survey in 33 fathoms on a bottom composed of fine dark green 
sand. 

Range .—Puget Sound, Washington, Todos Santos Bay, Lower 
California (Dali). 


Entodesma Philippi 
Entodesma sazicola (Baird) 

Lyonnia saxicola Baird (1863), p. 70. 

Eniodeftma saxicola, Carpenter (1863), p. 638. 

Lyonsia (Entodesma) saxicola, Wood and Baymond (1891), p. 55. 

Description ,—The following description is adapted from the original descrip¬ 
tion as given by Baird (1863): 

Shell thin, brittle, ovate-oblong shape, gibbous in the center, produced 
anteriorly, compressed posteriorly and gaping.^' Beaks large, incurved. Ventral 
margin flexuous and gaping. Epidermis finely striated, of an olive color. 

Length, 45 mm. 

Occurrence ,—At stations D 5845 (f.), D 5846 (2). 

This species has been reported from the Farallon Islands by Car¬ 
penter (1863) and from San Francisco by Wood and Eaymond (1891). 
Shells of this form were obtained by the Survey at two stations within 
the Qolden Gate in 33 and 45 fathoms. The two weathered shells from 
station D 5846 were found associated with Kellia laperousi and Petri- 
cola carditoides as a nestler in pholadid borings. 

Range ,—Aleutian Islands (Dali.) to San Diego, California 
(Orcutt). 


POROMYACEA 

CUSPIDARIIDAE 

Cuspidaria Nardo 
Cuspidaria califomica Dali 

Plate 20, figure 3 

Cuspidaria califomica Dali (1886), p. 296. 

Description ,—This species was originally described as follows: 

Shell differing from C. pectinata by its smaller size and proportionally 
greater length; larger number of ribs (16-20, while pectinata averages 12-14); 
its straighter, longer rostrum with but two strong radiating lirae extending 
to the lower extreme (pectinata hus none, or only several fine ones hear the 
body of the valve); its less inflated shape and paler, more delicate epidermis. 
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Lon. of shell 7.0; of rostrum 2.5; alt. of shell 3.6; diam. 2.75 mm. Color yellowish 
white; ossicle as usual; buttress present in the right valve.” 

Length, 7 to 15 mm. 

Occurrence ,—At station D 5789 (^, 3). 

This form was dredged by the Survey at a single station outside 
the Golden Gate from a depth of 68 fathoms. 

Range ,—Puget Sound to San Diego, California (Dali). 

Chamacea 

CHAMIDEA 

Chama Linnaeus 
Chama pellucida (Broderip) 

Chama spuiona, var., pellucida Broderip (1834), p. 150. 

Chama pellucida^ Carpenter (1863), p. 641; Cooper (1870a), p. 53; Arnold, 
E. (1903), p. 130; Keep (1911), p. 70. 

Description, —The following is ArnohPs (1903) description of this species: 

“Shell of medium size; right valve (attached), exceedingly ventriose, rather 
thin; left valve nearly flat, thicker; surface of attached valve sculptured with 
numerous prominent, sj)iny frills; surface of upper valve with more numerous, 
small frills, which are sometimes spiny near the margin of the valve; hinge- 
teeth and muscle-impressions as in C, cjogyra.*^ 

Carpenter (1863, p. 641) reports this species from San Francisco 
and Cooper (1870^, p. 53) lists it from the Farallon Islands. It is 
not found among the Survey collections. Outside the Golden Gate 
it has been found within intertidal areas, both north and south of 
San Francisco. 

Range ,—Oregon to Chile (Dali). 

Lucinackv 

LUCINIDAE 

Phacoides (Blainville) Gray 
Phacoides annulatus (Reeve) 

mate 19, figures 5a and 55 

Lucina annulatus Eeeve (1851), pi. 4, fig. 17. 

Lucina horeahsy Carpenter (1863), p. 643. 

Lucina acuiilineaia (Conrad, Arnold, E. (1903), p. 131. 

Phacoides annulatus, Dali (19015), p. 828; Dali (1903a), p. 1379. 

Description, —Arnold described this species as follows: 

“Shell large, orbicular, only slightly convex, rather thin; umbones depressed, 
central; surface ornamented by numerous equal, equidistant, sharp, raised, con¬ 
centric lines; interspaces show lines of growth; lunule small, but deeply 
impressed and distinct; two sharp cardinal teeth in each valve; lateral teeth 
nearly obsolete; anterior muscle impression much elongated.” 

Length, 14 to 65 mm. 
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Occurrence. —At station D 5789 (6). 

Several valves were obtained at a single station near the Farallones 
in 46 fathoms on a bottom of dark green sand. According to Dali, 
this species ranges in depth from 8 to 135 fathoms. 

Range, —Alaska to Coronado Island, California (Dali). 


Phacoides tenuisculptus (Carpenter) 

Plate, 19, figures la and 12) 

Lucina tenuisculpta Carpenter (1863), p. 642; (1866a), p. 67; Arnold, R. 

(1903), p. 133. 

Phacoides tenuisculptus^ Dali (1901b), p. 828, pi. 40, fig. 6. 

Description, —Arnold (1903) describes this species as follows: 

‘‘Shell small, orbicular, deeply convex, thin; umbones prominent, central; 
surface sculptured by numerous fine, concentric lines and radiating striae; 
lunule prominent, the greater part being in the right valve; cardinal teeth 
small, laterals prominent; anterior muscle-impressions not as elongated as in 
L, acutilineata and others.’’ 

Length, 2 to 6 mm. 

Occurrence, —At stations D5785 (5, 2), D5786* {31), D5787 
(4), D 5788 {3, 1), D 5789 {2, 3), D 5830 A (4), and questionably at 
D 5744, D 5825 A, D 5826 B, D 5828 B. 

Living specimens are restricted to the collections from the open 
ocean, occurring abundantly at station D 5786 at a depth of 40 fath¬ 
oms. Several shells were obtained in the middle portion of the bay 
that have been questionably referred to this species. This species 
lives on a fine-grained sand. 

Range, —Bering Sea, Alaska, to Coronado Island, California 
(DaU). 


THYASIRn>AE 

Thyasira Leach 
Thyasira gouldi (Philippi) 

Plate 20, figure 6 

Axinus Thyasira gouldi Philippi (1846-1846), p. 76. 

Cryptodon flexuosus Carpenter (1863), p. 643. 

Thyasra gouldi, Arnold, B. (1903), p. 135. 

Description, —Arnold (1903) described this species as follows: 

“Shell small, globular, posterior side augulated or furrowed; umbones much 
recurved; surfalie sculptured with fine incremental lines; lumule indistinct, 
depressed in front of beaks; ligament external, placed in a groove on |;};e hinge¬ 
line and outside the hinge-plate; teeth wanting. 

Length, 7 mm. 
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Occurrence .—A single valve was obtained from station D 5788*, 
outside the Qolden Gate, in 68 fathoms on a bottom composed of pure 
sand. 

Range .—Bering Strait to San Biego (Dali). 


Leptonace.v 

LEPTONIDAE 

Kellia Turton 
Kellia laperousi (Deshayes) 

Plate 19, figure 4 

Chironia laperousi Deshayes (1839), p. 357; Carpenter (1863), p. 643; 

Wood and Raymond (1891), p. 55; Dali (1900a), p. 1155; Arnold, R. 

(1903), p. 137, pL 18, figs. 7, 7a. 

Description ,—The following is Arnold^s (1903) description of this species: 

**Shell of medium size, suborbicular, convex, thin; umbones slightly 
anterior, not prominent; surface sculptured by fine incremental lines which 
are slightly variable as to prominence; no lunule; each valve with one very 
prominent cardinal tooth; right valve with two posterior laterals, left with 
one; hinge-area lacking between caidinal and lateral teeth; muscle-impressions 
not distinct. 

Length, 7 to 25 mm. 

Occurrence .—^At station 1)5846 (^, 26). 

This bivalve was dredged by the Survey only from the western 
portion of the Qolden Gate. Living specimens were there found 
nestling in pholadid borings at a depth of 45 fathoms. However, it 
is not so restricted, for Mr. A. L. Barrows reports this species in 
similar situations at low-tide mark on Goat Island. 

Range .—Bering Sea to San Diego, California (Dali). 

Rochefortia Velain 
Rochefortia ferruginosa Dali 

Bochefortia ferruginosa Dali (1916h), p. 411. 

Description .—Dali described this species as follows; 

** Shell small, white, thin, subdonaciform, compressed, invariably coated 
with a ferruginous layer like some species of Axinulus, inequilateral; anterior 
side longer, apical angle about 90; both ends rounded, base arcuate. Length, 
4.5; height, .325; diameter, 1.5 mm.” 

San Francisco Bay is the type locality for this species. It was 
not taken by the Survey. 

Range .—Known only from San Francisco Bay, which is the type 
locality for the species. 
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Lasaea Leach 
Lasaea rubra (Montapi) 

Cardium rubrum Montagu (1803), p, 83, pi. 27, fig. 4. 

Kell%a rubra, Gould (1841), p. 60, fig. 23. 

Lasaea rubra^ Dali (1899 <j), p. 881. 

Description. —This species was described by Gould (1841) as follows: 

Shell minute, rather thick, sub-oval, very inequilateral, rather compressed; 
beaks rather prominent, and in contact, having before them a deeply excavated, 
elongated, smooth areola; ends broadly rounded, especially the posterior tip; 
basal margin scarcely curved and nearly parallel with the superior margin; 
surface marked with the lines of growth, eroded at the beaks, and covered 
with a purplish or dirty-brown rather thick epidermis. Within white and 
glossy; two muscular impressions and the palleal line directly connecting them, 
without any sinus, quite perceptible. Hinge consists, in the right valve, of a 
narrow, erect, central tooth, and an imperfect one each side, slightly detached 
from the edge of the valve; in the left valve, of a well defined tooth on each 
side, barely separated from the edge of the valve, leaving a triangular vacancy 
between them to receive the central tooth of the opposite valve. 

Length, 1 to 2 mm. 

Occurrence .—At stations D5766 (5), D 5771 (Jf), Presidio* (17). 

As far as is known this species has not been recorded from the 
vicinity of San Francisco. It is found in the Survey collection only 
from the middle and lower divisions of the bay. Living specimens 
were dredged from mud bottoms at depths of 3 and 31/4 fathoms. 
They were also taken at the shore station near the Presidio. 

Range. —Vancouver, B. C., to Peru (Dali). 

Cardiacea 

CARDIIDAE 

Cardium Linnaeus 
Cardium corbis (Martyn) 

Plate 20, figures la and Ih, pi. 44 

Peetunculus corbis Martyn (1784), pi. 28, fig. 2. 

Cardium corbis Carpenter (1863), p. 642; Wood and Raymond (1891), 
p. 55; Arnold, R. (1903), p. 140; Keep (1911), p. 72, fig. 47. 

Description. —This species was described by Arnold (1903) as follows: 

‘‘Shell large, subtrigonal, ventricose, thick; umbones prominent, anterior 
to center; surface ornamented with about thirty-seven prominent regular, 
squarish, close-set, radiating ridges, which are made more or less rugose by 
incremental ridges on their surface; near the posterior margin these ridges 
become more rounded and less prominent; between the ridges are equal, deep, 
canal-like grooves; margin crenulated; ligament short, external, prominent; each 
valve with one prominent cardinal tooth, and two laterals, one ant^por and 
the other posterior; muscle impressions prominent, subequal.” 

Length, 2 to 75 mm. 
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Occurrence. —At stations D5700* (1, 17), D5701 (1), D5702 
(4, 19), D5703 (7), D 5704 (3), D5705 (15), D5706 (4), D5708 
(6, 8), D 5709 (3, 3), D 5710 (2), D 5711 (2), D 5712 (3), D 5713 (6), 
D 5714 (14, 1), D 5715 (1), D 5723 (2, 5), D 5724 (4), D 5725 (1, 2), 
D5726 (4), D5728 (2, 1), D5729 (2), D5730 (3), D5731 (1, 5), 
D5732 (f.), D5736 (f.), D 5737 (1), 1)5739 (8, 1), D5740 (7), 

D5741 (1), D5742 (13), D5743 (6', 46), D5744 ( 6, 5), D 5745 

(2, 15), D5746 ( 2, 2), D5747 (1), 1)5748 (3), D5750 (f.), D5751 
(f.), 1)5752 (3), D5754 (2, 5), 1)5755 (32), D5756 (2), D5757 
(29,1), D 5764 (1). D 5766 (3, 10), D 5767 (3, 8), D 5768 (1), D 5772 
(1), D5773 (3), D5778 (1, 15), D5779 (2, 8), D 5780 (1). D 5782 
(1, 1), D5784 (f.), 1)5795 (7, 11), D 5796 (17, 19), D5798 (1), 

D5799 (1), D5800 (16), D5801 (2. 1), 1)5802 (1), D5803 (2), 

D 5808 (1), D 5809 (2), D 5821 A (/, 2), D 5821 B (1, 1), D 5822 B 
(3), 1)5823 (i, 1), 1)5823 A (51), D 5824 B (19), D 5825 (1, 4), 
D5825 A (9), D5825 B (1), D5826 (3), D5826 A (6), 1)5826 B 
(5), D 5827 (12), 1) 5827 A (7), D 5828 (1), I) 5828 B (16), D 5829 A 
(7), 1)5831 (/, 2), D 5832 (2), 1)5833 (29), 1)5834 (4), 1)5835 (2), 
D5839 (1), 1)5841 (11), 1)5843 (1), 1)5844 (1), D 5847 B (1). 

This common West Coast cockle has been reported by a number 
of writers from this region. It has a general distribution, being more 
frequently taken within the middle division of the bay. Living speci¬ 
mens were dredged at forty stations in depths ranging up to 19 fath¬ 
oms. About two-thirds of these hauls were made in less than 10 
fathoms. It appears to be predominately mud-dwelling species, 
although it occurs on all types of bottom. 

Range .—Bering Sea to San Diego, California (Dali). 


• Cardium (Protocardia) centifilosum Carpenter 
Plato 20, figures 2a, 2&, 2c, and 2d 
Cardium var. centifilosum Carpenter (1863), p. 642. 

Protocardia centifilosa, Dali (1900a), p. ni3; Arnold, R. (1903), p. 142. 

Description .—The following is Arnold(1903) description of this species: 

Shell small, suboval, ventricose, thin; umbones central, prominent, only 
very slightly bent; surface sculptured by numerous fine, close-set, rounded, 
radiating ridges, which are made slightly rugose by numerous fine, incremental 
lines on their surface; thin, sharp teeth in each valve; 'pallial sinus shallow, 
wide; margin beautifully and sharply serrate. 

Length, 3 to 14 mm. 
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Occurrence.—AX station D5785* (2), D5787 (7), D5789 {2, 4). 
This species has seldom been taken north of Monterey Bay. It is 
restricted in the Survey collections to the vicinity of the Farallon 
Islands. Living specimens were dredged at two stations in 40 and 46 
fathoms on a bottom of fine dark green sand. - 

Range .—The typical species, and the variety C. richardsoni (Whit- 
eaves), ranges from Queen Charlotte Islands to Lower California 
(Dali). 


Venekacea 

VENEKIDAB 

Marcia (H. and A. Adams) Fischer 
Marcia subdiaphana (Carpenter) 

Plate 19, figure 3 

dementia subdiaphana Carpenter (1863), p. 640; (1865n), p. 56; Dali 
(1891), p. 185. 

Description .—Dali (1891) characterizes this species as follows: 

‘‘The original specimens of this species were young and subdiaphanous. . . . 
The young shell is greenish, white, very thin and usually more elongated in 
proportion than the adult. Inside it (the adult shell) is of a dead chalk-white, 
with the muscular and pallial impressions polished. 

Length, 5 to 20 mm. 

Occurrence .—At stations D 5785 {4, 3), D 5786 (^), D 5789 (77, 4), 
D5790 (7). 

This northern species has not hitherto been reported from this 
vicinity. Living specimens were dredged at four stations in the 
vicinity of the Farallon Islands in 33 to 46 fathoms. The bottom 
is comprised of fine dark green sand. 

In Puget Sound this species attains a size more than twice that of 
the largest specimen in our collections. In all other respects the 
forms are identical. It thus appears that this form diminishes in 
size toward the southern limit of its range. Several specimens in the 
collection of the Scripps Institution for Biological Research, obtained 
from the vicinity of the Channel Islands are in accord with this sug¬ 
gestion, being very diminutive in comparison to the Puget Sound 
forms. 

The fossil species Marcia oregonense Conrad is very closely related 
to Marcia subdiaphana. If it is identical this form will take the name 
of the former. 

Hange ,—^Unimak Pass, Alaska to San Pedro, California. 
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Saxidomus Conrad 
Saxidomus nuttalli Conrad 

Plate 21, figure 2 

Saxidomus nnttalliMConrsLd (1837), p. 249, pi. 19, fig. 12; Dali (1902), p. 391. 

Saxidomus aratus Gould, Carpenter (1863), p. 641; Arnold, E. (1903), 
p. 151. 

Saxidomus giganteus Deshayes, Dali (1902), p. 391. 

Saxidomus squahdus Deshayes, Carpenter (1863), p. 641. 

Description ,—This species was described by Conrad (1837) as follows: 

Shell suboval; disk rough, with concentric striae, elevated on the posterior 
slope; posterior extremity truncated; colour white, with brown spots and stripes 
about the umbo and ligament margin. 

Length, 15 to 105 mm. 

Occurrence,—At stations D 5701 (1), D5702? (6), D 5703* (i), 
D5779 (1), D5801 (15), 1)5827 (1), D 5827 A (1), D 5829 A (2), 
D 5842 (1), D 5843 (8), and questionably at D 5704, D 5744, D 5809, 
D 5825, D 5844. 

This species has heretofore been considered as occurring mainly 
south of San Francisco. It has been thought to differ from a northern 
form known as Saiidomm gigantcus in its more pronounced concentric 
ribbing and in the purple coloration of the interior of the shell. The 
identification of the specimens obtained by the Survey led to an 
examination of a large number of fossil and Recent specimens from 
various loc*alities. Measurements and a detailed study of the promi¬ 
nent shell characters of the Recent specimens showed that there was 
such a commingling of characters as to indicate that the northern and 
southern forms were not separable. The purple coloration, thought to 
be characteristic of the southern form not only has been reported on 
specimens from Puget Sound but has since been found by the writer 
on a typical specimen of the northern form obtained from Sylvan, 
Washington. Dr. B. L. Clark and the writer in examining the Mio¬ 
cene forms found gradational types connecting forms as divergent 
as any occurring at the present time. Clark recognizes, therefore, but 
the one species in his recent paper (1915, p. 420). 

The single living specimen was dredged in 8i/^ fathoms in the mid¬ 
dle division of the bay. This species occurs upon gravelly bottoms, 
being among the list of those prevalent for that bottom group. It 
is confined in its local distribution to the middle division of the bay, 
occurring more abundantly in the outer portion'of the Golden Gate. 

Eange ,—Aleutian Islands, Alaska to San Diego, California. 
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Paphia Bolten 
Paphia staminea (Conrad) 

Plate 21, figure la and lb, pi. 45 

Venus staminea Conrad (1837), p. 250, pi. 19, fig.*15. 

Tapes staminea, Carpenter (1863), p. 641; Wood and Baymond (1891), p. 

55; Arnold, E. (1903), p. 150, pi. 14, fig. 4; DaU (1902a), p. 397. 

Description .—Conrad (1837) described this species as follows: 

“Shell suboval, or suborbicular, convex, with numerous crowded radiating 
striae, and finer concentric lines, most distinct on the anterior side; posterior 
extremity direct; ligament margin nearly parallel with the base; colour varie¬ 
gated with yellowish and brown, and with brown angular spots; cardinal teeth 
compressed; sinus of palleal impression profound.” 

Length, 2 to 75 mm. 

Occurrence .—At stations D 5703 {4), D 5704 (5, 1), D5705 (<?), 
D5706 (4), D5712* (1), 1)5713 (1), D 5723 (6', 1), D 5740 (1), 
D5743 (17), D5744 ( 7, 1), D5762 (1), D5767 (2), D5772 (1), 
D5773 (1, 1), D5778 (1), D 5781 (1), 5795 (1), 1)5796 (1), D 5800 
(1), D5808 (1), D5823 A (3), D5827 (1), D5833 (1, 2), D 5840 
(16), D 5842 (1), D 5843 (3), D 5846 (13), Standard Oil Pier, Rich¬ 
mond (1), Red Rock (2), Sausalito (7, 16), and questionably at 
D 5729, D 5736, D 5737, D 5754, D 5768, D 5845. 

This edible clam is known on the West Coast by a number of varie¬ 
ties which have been redefined by Dali (1902). The typical form has 
been reported from these local waters by Wood and Raymond (1891). 
In speaking of this form Dali (1902, p. 397) states that it has fine 
even radial riblets and inconspicuous concentric sculpture, and that 
it has a yellowish-white color with purplish-brown maculations. The 
variety P. straminea var. petiti (Deshayes) lacks the maculations and 
has the sculpture markedly separated into areas. This form com¬ 
monly occurs north of the Columbia River although it probably occurs 
farther south. The form P. staminea var. laciniata Carpenter, most 
common south of Monterey resembles the Columbia River form in the 
type of ribbing except that spines are developed at the intersections 
of the radial and concentric ribs. The northern form P. staminea var. 
ruderata (Deshayes) has very pronounced concentric sculpture. An¬ 
other type which conforms in shape to cavities in rocks or pholadid 
borings in which it may happen to become imprisoned is known as 
P. staminea var. orbella Carpenter. 

The specimens obtained by the Survey appear to belong to the 
typical form except for a few crude specimens found as nestlers in 
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pholadid borings. These few are not considered separately in this 
report. 

The distribution chart (plate 45) shows that this species is re¬ 
stricted to the middle and lower division of the bay. Living specimens 
were dredged at twelve stations in to 10 fathoms, and shells were 
obtained at a number of other stations including several shore stations. 

Range .—Typical form: Crescent City, California, to Socorro Island 
(Dali). Including varieties, Aleutian Islands to Socorro Islands 
(Dali). 


Paphia staminea (Conrad) var. ruderata (Deshayes) 

Chione ruderata Deshayes (1853), p. 136. 

Venus staminea, var. ruderata, Wood and Raymond (1891), p. 55. 

Paphia staminea, var. ruderata, Dali (1902o), p. 398. 

Description. —Dali (1902/i) described this variety as follows: 

^^This form, which is found chiefly in the north, is characterized by the 
turgidity and prominence of the concentric seul})ture, which becomes more 
conspicuous than the radial ribs. Occasionally the shells are delicate and 
elegant, but usually specimens of this variety are rude and irregular, cOarse 
and unattractive.^^ 

This variety is a northern form ot'casionally occurring as far south 
as San Francisco. Although it was listed from this region by Wood 
and Raymond (1891) it has not been recognized in the Survey collec¬ 
tions. 

Range .—Bering Sea to Lobitas, California (Dali). 


Paphia staminea (Conrad) var. orbella (Carpenter) 

Plate 19, figure 6 

Paphia staminea var. orhella Carpenter, Dali (1902a), p. 398. 

Description. —Dali (1902a) characterizes this species as follows: 

‘‘This variety comprised those specimens which have nestled in the borings 
of large Pholads of the coast, . . . and have been obliged to grow into an 
abnormal swollen and tumid shape. They are usually chalky and of a gray 
tint. ’ ’ 

A number of specimens of Paphia staminea were found as nestlers 
in borings of pholads, some of these might easily be considered as 
belonging to this variety, yet for the purposes of tlys report they have 
not been listed separately. 

Range.—Kodiak Island, Alaska to San Diego, California (Dali). 
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Paphia staminea Conrad var. petiti (Deshayes) 

Venenipis petiti Deshayes (1839). 

Tapes diversa Sowerby, Wood and Eaymond (1891), p. 65. 

Papia staminea var. Petiti, Dali (1902a), p. 398. 

Description. —The following is Dali’s (1902a) description of this variety: 

. yellowish, chalky white or dull gray color without maculations, sculp¬ 
ture markedly separated into areas.” 

This variety has been reported from this region by several col¬ 
lectors. According to Dali (1902, p. 398) in its northern form being 
common north of the Columbia River. 

Range .—Aleutian Islands to San Quentin Bay, Lower California 
(Dali). 


Paphia tenenima (Carpenter) 

Plate 22, figures la and Ih 

Tapes tenerrima Carpenter (1856d),p. 200; Carpenter (1863), p. 641; Wood 
and Raymond (1891), p. 55. 

Paphia tenerrima, Dali (1902a), p. 399; Arnold, E. (1903), p. 151, pi. 14, 
fig. 6. 

Description. —Arnold (1903) described this species as follows: 

” Shell large and thin, (f) oval, convex; surface sculptured by numerous low, 
sharp, concentric frills, and numerous fine, rounded, crowded, radiating lines, 
these latter being almost obsolete in some specimens; margin smooth, hinge long 
the middle one in the left valve prominently bifid; pallial sinus very deep and 
and narrow; three teeth in each valve, the anterior two rounded; no lunule.” 

Length, 8 to 12 mm. 

Occurrence .—At stations D 5744 {2), D 5808 (2), and question¬ 
ably at D5779 (1). 

This bivalve is listed by several colleetors from this region. Only 
very immature specimens that have been referred to this species were 
obtained by the Survey. Two living specimens were dredged within 
the middle segment of the bay in fathoms from a bottom composed 
of mud and sand. 

Range .—Strait of Juan de Puca, Washington, to San Quentin Bay, 
Lower California (Dali). 

Venerupis Lamarck 
Venerupis lamellifera (Conrad) 

Venus lantelUfejra Conrad (1837), p, 251, pi. 19, fig. 19, 

Pupellaria lamellifera, Carpenter (1863), p, 641. 

Venerupis lamellifera, Dajl (1902o), p. 400. 

Petricola lamellifera, Arnold, E. (1903), p. 155. 
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Descnpiion ,—This was originally described by Conrad (1837) as follows: 

Shell suboval, compressed; disks with about eight lamelliform concentric 
slightly reflected ribs, and very obscure radiating sulci; posterior extremity 
widely truncated; color white; palleal impression with a profound sinus. 

Both Cooper and Dali mention this species as occurring on the 
Farallon Islands. It is not found in the Survey collections. 

Range ,—Farallon Islands to Lower California (Orcutt). 

Gemma Deshayes 

Gemma gemma (Totten) var. purpurea (Lea) 

Cyreiw purpurea Lea (1842), p. 106. 

Gemma gemma, Stearns (1899f), p. 86. 

Gemma gemma, Dali (1902a), p. 401. 

De/frripiion .—This variety was described by Lea (1842) as follows: 

Shell rounded triangular, equilateral, sub-inflated, somewhat thick, pale 
purple and })artly white, with transverse striae; beaks i)rominent; margin not 
crenulated. 

Distinguished from the Venus gemma by its equilateial form and want of 
creniilations on the margin. The beaks are rounded at the summit. It has 
usually a dark purple mark along the posterior margin, which gradually fades 
oflT, and the anterior portion of the shell is whitish. Occasionally, however, it 
is nearly all purple, but darker toward the posterior margin, and 1 have one 
specimen which is pinkish. The striae are perfectly regular and at even 
distances. 

Length, 2 to 5 mm. 

Occurrence .—At stations D 5723 (i), D5754 (J), D 5771 (7), 
D5828 A {201), D 5828 B {12), D 5840 {8, 8), north of Key Route 
Pier, Oakland, {2j00), and questionably at D5768, D5810. 

This exotic species was first reported by Stearns in 1899. It now 
occurs abundantly in the shallower waters within the lower division 
of the bay, occurring also along the eastern shores of the middle 
division. The record of a single specimen from th(* vicinity of Sausa- 
lito may indicate the present range of the species from the oyster beds 
near Point San Mateo, which represents the sup])Osed center of dis¬ 
persal for this form. 

Range .—Known only on West Coast from San Francisco Bay. 

Psephidia Dali 
Psepbidia ovalis Dali 
Plate 20, figure 4 

Psephidia ovalis Dali (1902a), p. 407, pi. 16, fig. 4. ^ 

Description .—The original description as given by Dali (1902) is as follows: 

Shell small, white, polished, oval, subcompressed; surface with obsolete 
concentric threads near the anterior base, but over most of the disk smooth; 
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beaks small and very low, at about the anterior third of the length; lunule 
elongated, extremely narrow, nearly as long as the anterior dorsal slope; 
escutcheon linear or none; interior white, the pallial sinus moderate, pointed; 
internal margin delicately striated; hinge well developed, like that of P. lordij 
with three entire cardinals and no anterior lateral tooth. ’ ’ 

Length, 2 to 5 mm. 

Occurrence .—At stations D5705 (1), D5739 {11), D5743 (7), 
D 5755 (i), D5773 (1), D 5785* {11, 4), D 5787 {23), D 5799 {!), 
D5822 B (]6), D5825 A (7.94), D 5826 B {32), D5828 A {249, 6), 
D 5828 B {262), D 5830 A (4, 20), and questionably at D 5756, D 5778, 
D 5779, Red Rock. 

This species has not hitherto been reported as far south as San 
Francisco. It has been dredged by the ‘'Albatross’' only from the 
middle portion of the bay and the waters outside the Golden Gate, 
Living specimens were obtained at ten stations in depths ranging from 
3V^ to 40 fathoms, on bottoms which are predominately sandy. 

Range .—Bering Sea to San Diego, California (Orcutt). 


PETEICOLIDAE 

Petricola Lamarck 
Petricola carditoides (Conrad) 

Plate 20, figures 6a and 6& 

Saxicava carditoides Conrad (1867), p. 255, pi. 20, fig. 8. 

Petricola carditoidesj Arnold, A (1903), p. 154. 

Description ,—This species was described by Arnold (1903) as follows: 

Shell of medium size and variable outline, generally oblong-oval, convex, 
thick; surface ornamented with fine, concentric, incremental lines, which some¬ 
times form irregular ridges, and by fine, wavy, radiating lines; hinge-area 
prominent; three cardinal teeth in each valve, the anterior one smallest; margin 
smooth. ^' 

Length, 14 to 45 mm. 

Occurrence .—^At stations D5808 ( 2), D5809 (2), D5846 {2, 11), 
and questionably at D 5845. 

This species has been listed from this region by Carpenter and 
subsequent writers. Dredged by the Survey from the western portion 
of Oolden Qate in 43 to 53 fathoms. Living specimens found as 
nestlers in pholadid borings at a depth of 45 fathoms. Also found 

by Mr. A.. L. Barrows in similar situations between the tides on the 

* 

idiore of Goat Island. 

Range .—^Vancouver Island to Lower California (Dali). 
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THajLINACEA 

TELUNIDAI! 

Tellina Linnaeus 
Tellina bodegensis Hinds 

Plate 25, figure 5 

Tellina hodegensia Hinds (1844a), p. 67, pi. 21, fig. 2; Ball (1900b), p. 304j 
Arnold, R. (1903), p. 158, pL 15, fig. 8. 

Description ,—The following is Arnold’s (1903) description of this species: 

Shell of medium size, elongated, narrow-ovate, rather thick; umbones 
posterior to center and pointing posteriorly; anterior portion of shell evenly 
rounded, the dorsal and ventral lines being nearly parallel; posterior dorsal 
margin depressed back of umbo, running off quite obliquely to a line which 
truncates the posterior end near the base; basal posterior angle nearly a right 
angle; basal line nearly straight; a prominent bifid cardinal tooth on each valve; 
pallial sinus long and narrow; generally thickened anteriorly.” 

Length, 48 mm. 

Occurrence ,—At station D 5843 (1). 

This shell is listed by Wood and Raymond from San Francisco. 
It occurs commonly along the beaches both north and south of the 
Golden Gate, but is not known to occur within San Francisco Bay. 
A single valve was dredged in the vicinity of Mile Rock. 

Range ,—Queen Charlotte Island, B. C., to Gulf of California 
(Dali). 


Tellina buttoni Dali 

Plate 25, figures la and 7b 

Tellina buttoni Ball (1900b), p. 320, pi. 4, figs. 12, 13; (1900a), p. 1036, 
pi. 47, fig. 18; Arnold, R. (1903), p. 157, pi. 16. 

Anqulns modestus^ var. obfusus Carpenter (1863), p. 639. 

Description ,—This species was renamed, and redescribed by Ball (1900b) as 
follows; 

” Shell elongated, subequilateral, compressed, polished, white, rounded be¬ 
fore, slightly shorter and pointed behind, with a slight flexuosity; surface finely 
concentrically grooved, with wider interspaces, the sculpture stronger on the 
right valve and anteriorly; beaks low, inconspicuous; interior polished, white, 
with a well-marked thickened ray behind the anterior abductor scar; pallial 
sinus reaching the ray, confluent below.” 

Length, 8 to 15 mm. 

Occurrence ,—At stations D5739* (2), D5743 (7), D5778 (1), 
D5821 A (1), D5825 A (5), D5825 B (7), D5830 A (.4), D5840 
(8), and questionably at D 5787. 
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This species has not hitherto been reported from this region. It 
has been taken by the Survey only in the middle and lower divisions 
of the bay. Living specimens were dredged in 8i/^ to 11 fathoms from 
bottoms that were prevailingly sandy. 

Range ,—Lituya Bay, Alaska, to Guadalupe, Mexico (Dali). 

Tellina carpenter! Dali 
Plate 25, figures 10a and 10& 

Tellina carpenteri Dali (19006), p. 320, pi. 4, figs. 12 and 13. 

Description, —^Dall (19006) writes that: 

‘^Gmelin^s species is also an Angulns, and therefore the Californian form 
(Angulus variegatus Carpenter) requires a new name.’’ Dali also states that 
the ^'elevated internal ray is absent or obsolete.” 

Length, 10 to 12 mm. 

Occurrence ,—At station D 5788* (3). 

This species has not hitherto been reported from this region. Three 
valves, which are referred to this species, were obtained by the Survey 
in 68 fathoms just south of the Farallon Islands. 

Range ,—Neah Bay, Washington, to Gulf of California (Dali). 

Tellina salmonea (Carpenter) 

Plate 25, figures 3a and 36; pi. 46 

Moera salmonea Carpenter (1863), pi. 639; (18646), p. 423. 

Anguhut salmonea^ Wood and Raymond ^1891), p. 55. 

Tellina salmonea^ Dali (19006), x)- 302; Arnold, R. (1903), p. 157, pi. 13, 
fig. 7. 

Description. —This species was described by Arnold (1903) as follows: 

”Shell small, suboval, convex, equivalve, inequilateral, thin; umbones an¬ 
terior to center, small, sharp; anterior extremity short, rounded; posterior dorsal 
margin straight; posterior extremity acutely rounded; ventral margin evenly 
arcuate; surface glossy, ornamented with fine, concentric, incrementarlines, and 
obsolete radiating scratches; cardinal tooth small, bifid; no lateral teeth; pallial 
sinus long, broad; one faint, internal, submarginal, posterior, radiating ridge.” 

Length, 4 to 16 mm. 

Occurrence .—At station^ D5700 (8), D5701 (5, 5), D5702 (4), 
D5708 (21), D 5710 (1), D 5711 (5, 2), D 5712 (11), D 5713 (5, 11), 
D 5731 {34, 600), D 5732 {3, 33), D 5735 (7), D 5736 (93), D 5737 (1), 
D 5738 (4), D 5741 (5), D 5746 (2), D 5776 (f.), D 5795 (7), D 5796 
(2), D 5800 {1, 19), D 5801 (10), D 5809 (1), D 5821 A (5), D 5821 B 
. {2, 3), D 5825 B (1), D 5826 A (1), D 5826 B (3), D 5827 (3), D 5827 
A (4), D 5827.B (5), D 5829 A {6, 27), D 5834 (2), D 5841 (8). 

This saMon-tiiited sheU has been reported by several (Electors 
from San Francisco. It has been taken by the Survey at a number of 
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stations both within and west of the Golden Gate. Living specimens 
were obtained at ten stations at depths of 6^4 to 17 fathoms, on bot¬ 
toms that are predominantly sandy. The largest number of specimens 
were obtained at D 5731 at a depth of 16 fathoms and on a bottom of 
sand and gravel. 

Range, —Kodiak Island, Alaska, to San Pedro, California. 

Macoma Leach 

Macoma balthica (Linnaeus) 

Plate 25, figurcB 1, 2, and 9; pi. 47 

Tellina halthiea LinnaeuH (1758), p. 677. 

Macoma tnco7ispicua Broderip and Sowerby, Carpenter (1865), p. 659; 
Wood and Baymond (1891), p. 55. 

Description^ —^Professor Clark translates the original desoription as follows: 

‘‘Shell of the size of the seed of the white lupine, somewhat delicate, very 
fragile, interior white, exterior flesh colore<i, of a rounded triangular shaj)e. ’ ’ 

Length, 3 to 35 mm. 

Occurrence. —At stations D 5704 (1), D 5705 (JO, 2), D 5706 (2), 
D5710 (1),D5715 (5), D 5716 (70\D5717 {21\Dm{) (1),D5720 
(15), D5729 (7, 1), 1)5730 (6, 4), D 5739 (.?), D 5740 (1), D 5743 
(39), D5749 {6, 7), D 5750 (7, 2), D 5751 (7), D 5754 (73), D 5756 
(2, 1), D5757 (7), 1)5758 (77f), D5764 (2), D 5771 (7, 2). D 5780 
(45, 30), 1)5781 (2), D5782 (9), 1)5793 (57, 3), D 5794 (4, 6), 
D5800 (4, 2), D5802 (1), D5810 (5). D5811 (7. 8). D 5815 (1), 
D 5815 A (7), 1)5816 (12), D 5816 B (5, 2), 1)5818 A (8), D 5818 B 
(14), 1)5819 (1, 5), D5819 A (3, 2), D 5820 A (2), 1)5820 B (9). 
D5821, D5825 A (7), D 5827 A (1), D 5830 B (5), D 5833 (128), 
Key Route Pier, Oakland (9, 4), and questionably at D 5744, D 5748, 
D 5762, D 5763, D 5821, D 5828 A, D 5831. 

This prevalent species was taken by the Survey only within San 
Francisco Bay. It is very abundant in the middle division of the 
bay and was occasionally taken in the upper bay even in the freshen^ d 
waters of Carquinez Strait. 

Range. —Circumpolar, south to San Diego, California (Dali). 

Macoma indentata Carpenter 

Plate 25, figure 4 

Macoma indentata Carpenter (1863), p. 639; Arnold, R. (1903), p. 161, 
pi. 16, fig. 1. 

Description. —Arnold (1903) described this species as follows: 

“Shell of medium size, rather narrow, suboval, compressed, thin; umbones 
slightly posterior to center; anterior end long and evenly rounded; posterior 
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dorsal line straight; ventral line near posterior end indented, the posterior ex¬ 
tremity being much projected and sharply rounded; fold prominent; ligamental 
area short, scooped out.’’ 

Length, 25 mm. 

Occurrence ,—^At station D5791 (1). 

This species is represented by a single valve dredged outside th(. 
Golden Gate in 29 fathoms. It rarely occurs north of Monterey, 
although Miss Bertha Challis informs the writer that it is found in 
Puget Sound. 

Range ,—San Francisco to Lower California (Dali). 


Macoma inquinata (Deshayes) 

Plate 23, figures 2a, 25, 3a, and 3h; plate 24, figures la and lb ; plate 48 

TeUina inquinata Deshayes (1854), p. 357; Carpenter (1863), p. 639; Wood 
and Raymond (1891), p. 55; Dali (1900b), p. 307; Arnold, R. (1903), 
p. 162, pi. 16, fig. 4. 

Description ,—Arnold (1903) described this species as follows: 

Shell of medium size, suboval, convex, thin, equivalve; umbones subcen¬ 
tral; anterior end dilated, rather prominently so in front of umbo of right valve; 
posterior end evenly arcuate from umbo and acutely rounded at posterior end 
about half way between dorsal and ventral margins; ligament of medium 
length, not prominent; two small cardinal teeth in each valve; pallial sinus docs 
not reach anterior muscle-impression in the left valve.” 

Length, 4 to 55 mm. 


Occurrence .—At stations D5700 ( 8), D5702* (5), D 5705 (5), 
D5708 {2, 1), D5711 (9), D 5712* (16), D5713 (13), D 5738 (2), 
D5742 (5), D5749 (7), D5752 {11, 2), D5755 (2), D5763 (3), 
D5773 (4, 7), D5778 (5), D5779 (11), D5784 (1), D 5795 (16), 
D5796 (5), D5798 (2). D5799 (2), D 5800 (15), D5808 (1), D 5810 

(1) , D 5824 B (19), I) 5825 (7), D 5725 A (7), D 5825 B (10), D 5826 
(10), D5826 A (4), D5826 B (3), D5827 (48), D5827 A (49), 
D5827 B (2), D 5828 B (3), D 5829 A (22), D 5832 A (3), D 5833 
(7), D5834 (7), D5841 (3), D5843 (4), Richmond (1), Sausalito 

(2) , and questionably from D 5714, D 5731, D 5737, D 5766, D 5783, 
D 5846, D 5848, Red Rock. 

This common species is questionably represented in the Survey 
collections from the open ocean and abundantly represented from the 
bay. It was dredged most frequently within the middle division of 
the bay from la vanety of types of bottoms. 

Range .—Bering Strait to Monterey, California (Dali). 
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Macoma nasuta (Conrad) 

Plate 23, figures la, 16, Ic, and Id; pi. 49 
TelUna nasuta Conrad (1837), p. 258. 

Macoma nasuta Carjtenter (1863), p. 6.39; Wood and Eaymond (1891), p. 

55; Dali (19006), p. 307; Arnold, B. (1903), p. 163, pi. 16, fig. 3. 

Description. —This species was originally described by Conrad (1837) as 
follows: 

“Shell ovate, compressed, smooth but not polished; anterior side dilated; 
posterior side cuneiform, extremity truncated, much above the line of the base; 
fold carinated on the superior valve; beaks central, slightly prominent; epi¬ 
dermis extremely thin and deciduous, finely wrinkled, brown; pallial impression 
of the left valve joining the anterior cicatrix at its lower posterior angle. ’ ’ 

Length, 3 to 70 mm. 

Occurrence. —At stations D 5701 (2), D 5703 ( 8), D5704 {2, 2), 
D5705 (17), D.5706 (16, 2), D 5708 (7.?, 3). D 5709* (8, 37), »5714 
(14, 21), D5715 (1, 1), D5716 (2), D 5719 (6), D5723 (40, 9), 
D5724 (4). D5725 (28, 7). D 5726 (28, 10). D 5727 (4, 17). D 5728 
(3), D 5729 (6, 5), D 5730 (4, 3), D 5739 (.?,?), D 5740 (.?, 5), D 5742 

(5) , D 5743 (52, 8). D 5744 (50, 16), D 5745* (39), D 5746 (8), D 5748 
(1, 6), D5749 (f.), D5750 (10, 1), D 5751 (10), D 5754 (6, 5), 
D 5755 (.?, 2), D 5756 ( 6, 9). D 5757 (4), D 5758 (3), D 5763 (3, 7), 
1)5764* (6, 12). D5766 (1, 2). D5767 (f.). D 5771 (3, 3). D 5772 
(14), D5778 (7), D 5779 (19), D 5780 (10), D 5781 (5, 2), D 5795 

(6) , D5796 (3), 1)5798 (14). 1)5799 (2). D 5800 (3). D 5801 (2). 
D 5802 (23), D 5803 ( 24, 12), D 5805 (10), D 5808 (3), D 5811 (1, 1), 
D 5816 (2), D 5819 (14), D 5819 A (1), D 5820 (2), D 5820 A (1, 2), 
D5821 (2), D5821 A (2), D 5822 (3), D 5822 A (1, 27), D 5822 B 
(1, 9), D 5823 (39, 2), D 5823 A (1, 18), I) 5823 B (8), D 5824 (14), 
D5824 A (1), D5824 B (12, 63), 1)5825 (24. 19), D 5825 A (6. 18), 
D5825 B (132), D 5826 (13), D 5826 A (6), D 5826 B (1, 100), 
D5g27 (1), D5827 B (4), D5828 (18), D5828 A (.?. 3), D 5828 B 
(1, 2), D5829 A (1), D 5830 (2), D 5833 B (9, 2), D 5831 (2, 8), 
D5832 A (7), D5833 (29), D5834 (1, 40), D 5835 (2, 26), D 5836 
(98), D5839 (122), D 5841 (25), D 5843 (2), D5847 (7), D5847 B 
(94), D5848 (4), D5849 (112, 15), Standard Oil Pier, Eichmond 
(3), Key Route Pier, Oakland (4, 1), McNeer’s Landing (9), Sausa- 
lito (1), and questionably at D 5773, D 5786, D 5788. 

This is one of the most common species of the molluscan fauna. 
It has a general distribution throughout the bay, adapting itself to a 
\;’ide range of environmental conditions. Its distribution pattern ap- 
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pears to be unrelated to the distribution of any particular type of 
bottom. 

Range .—^Aleutian Islands, Alaska, to Lower California. 


Macoma yoldiformis Carpenter 

Plate 25, figure 6 

Macoma yoldiformis Carpenter (1863), p. 639; (1865a), p. 55; Dali (1900&), 
p. 309; Arnold, R. (1903), p. 165, pi. 16, fig. 6. 

Description, —Arnold’s (1903) description of this species is as follows: 

Shell small, subelliptical, compressed, very thin and fragile; umbones 
slightly posterior to center; anterior end evenly rounded, longer than posterior 
side, which is very faintly folded, biangular and more cuneiform; surface 
smooth, except for very fine incremental lines; ligamental area scooped out 
about one-half length of posterior end; teeth very small.” 

Length, 16 to 22 mm. 

Occurrence .—At stations D5785* (2), D5786 (1), D5789 (i, 1). 

This bivalve has not been reported from this region by earlier 
collectors. It is restricted to the collections from the open ocean. A 
single living specimen was dredged by the “Albatross” in 46 fathoms 
on a bottom of fine dark green sand. Shells were dredged at two 
other stations at depths of 39 and 40 fathoms. 

Range .—Strait of Juan de Fuca, Washington, to San Diego, Cali¬ 
fornia (Arnold). 


Macoma secta (Conrad) 

Plate 25, figure 8 

TelUna secta Conrad (1837), p. 257. 

Macoma secta, Arnold, E. (1903), p. 164, pi. 16, fig. 5; Dali (1900b), p. 309. 

Description .—This species was originally described by Conrad (1837) as 
follows: 

'‘Shell triangular or subelliptical, equilateral, thin, smooth and polished, 
covered with a very thin shinifig yellowish epidermis; umbonial slope angulated; 
posterior extremity broadly and obliquely truncated; cartilage short, thick, 
inserted on an elongated oblique rib-like callous; margin beneath the cartilage 
with an ovate gape, appearing as if cut or broken; color white within and 
without.” 

Carpenter reports this species from the Farallones. It is abundant 
along the beaches on the open ocean both north and south of the 
Golden Gate, No specimens were obtained by the Survey. 

Range.— ymeonvet Island to Gulf of California (Dall)^ 
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SoiiENACEA 

SOLENIDAE 

Solen Linnaeus 
Solen sicarius Oould 
Plate 26, figure 1; plate 50 

Solen sicarius Gould (1849d), p. 214; Carpenter (1863), p. 638; Arnold, E. 

(1903), p. 172. 

Description, —The following is Arnold’s (1903) description of this species: 

Shell of medium size, elongated, transversely oblong, cylindrical, slightly 
falcate; beaks terminal; anterior extremity truncate obliquely at angle of about 
30 degrees, somewhat everted, the portion posterior to a line across from the 
beak to the base, concave; posterior extremity rounded; dorsal edge rectilinear; 
ventral edge regularly arcuate; surface undulated by lines of growth; hinge 
with single, erect, recurved, triangular tooth in each valve.” 

Length, 18 to 73 mm. 

Occurrence ,—At stations D 5705 (7), D 5339 (i), D 5740 {2, 1), 
D5743 (i), D5744 (P, 1), D5745 (i, 4), D5746 (f.), D5754 (7), 
D 5788 (4), D 5791* (1),D5798 (f.),D5799 (1),D5825 (7), D 5828 
A (I), and questionably at D 5764. 

This razor clam was reported by Carpenter (1863) from San Fran¬ 
cisco. It was taken by the Albatross’’ only in the waters of the 
open ocean and the middle division of the bay. Living specimens 
were dredged within the Golden Gate in 5^4 to 18 fathoms, being 
more commonly obtained at h'ss than 10 fathoms. These forms lived 
on bottoms comprised of muddy sand. Shells were encountered at a 
depth of 68 fathoms near the Farallon Islands. Since this bivalve 
burrows deeply in the sand and would rarely be captured in the trawl, 
it is probably much more widely distributed than is indicated above. 

Range ,—Vancouver Island to San Quentin, Lower California 
(Orcutt). 


' Siliqua Mergerle 

Siliqua nuttalli (Conrad) 

Plat© 26, figures 2a and 2h 

Solecurlus nuttalli Conrad (1837), p. 232, pi. 17, fig. 9. 

Machoera patula Carpenter (1863), p. 638 (in part). 

Siliqua patula Carpenter, Wood and Raymond (1891), p. 55. 

Siliqua patula var. nuttalli, Arnold, B. (1903), p. 173. 

Description, —This species was originally described by Conrad (1837) as 
follows: 

<<Shell oblong-oval, thin, fragile, compressed; posterior margin more ob¬ 
tusely rounded than the anterior; color white, obscurely rayed; epidermis horn 
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color^ with paler spots; beaks purple; cardinal teeth two in the right valve, 
lamellar, remote; in the left valve four; rib broad, oblique/^ 

Length, 15 to 65 mm. 

Occurrence,—Xi stations D 5731 (3), D 5732* (12), D 5735 (2), 
D 5736 (1), D 5737 (f.), D 5739 (i, 1), D 5741 (1), D 5778 (2\ D 5796 
{8, 1), D 5807 (2), and questionably at D 5772, D 5808, and D 5809. 

This clam was reported by Wood and Raymond (1891) from* San 
Francisco County. It has been taken by the Survey in all but the 
upper division of the bay. Living specimens are restricted to the 
middle divisions in depths ranging from 18 to 19% fathoms. Known 
to occur along the shores of the open ocean. Since it burrows deeply 
the distribution pattern probably gives an imperfect idea of the actual 
distribution of this species. Judging from the data available, this 
clam prefers sandy bottoms. 

Range ,—Lituya Bay, Alaska, to Monterey, California (Dali). 

Mactracea 

MACTEIDAE 

Spisula Gray 

Spisula catilliformis Conrad 

Plate 27, figures 1 and 2; plate 24, figure 2 
Spissvla caUlliformis Conrad (1867), p. 193; Packard (1916), p. 285, pis. 

17, 18, and 19. 

Standella calif arnica Conrad, Carpenter (1863), p. 640; Wood and Ray¬ 
mond (1891), p. 55. 

Description ,—Conrad (1867) described this species as follows: 

Suboval, inequilateral; anterior side slightly flattened or contracted; pos¬ 
terior side with an oblique shallow groove or fold; lines of growth coarse and 
prominent, lunule very long, elliptical; ventral margin tumid posteriorly; 
cardinal pit oblique, large; pallial sinus extending beyond the middle of the 
valve. * ’ 

Length, 90 to 100 mm. 

Occurrence ,—At stations D 5808 (1), D 5829 A (1), D 5842 (9), 
D5843 (5). 

‘ This large clam has been reported from San Francisco by various 
collectors, often under the name of Standella californica. It is known 
to occur commonly along the beaches of the open ocean. In the col¬ 
lections of the Survey it is restricted to localities within the Golden 
Gate west of Fort Point. Shells were dredged at depths of IQi/^ to 
33 fathoms oh gravelly bottoms. 

Range ,—Straits of Juan de Fuca, Washington, to Srfii Diego, 
California. 
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Schizothaenis Conrad 
Schizothaerua nuttalli (Conrad) 

Plate 28, figures lo and lb 

Lutraria (Cryptodon) nuttalli Conrad (1837), p. 235, pi. 18, fig. 1. 

Tresus nuttalli, Arnold, R. (1903), p. 178. 

Schizothaerus nuttalli, Carpenter (1863), p. 640; Wood and Raymond 
(1891), p. 55. 

Description .—This species was originally described by Conrad as follows: 

‘‘Shell elliptical, slightly gibbous from beak to base; posterior side pro¬ 
duced; ligament margin slightly declining, rectilinear, extremity obliquely sub¬ 
truncated; umbo prominent; color white; epidermis very thin, brown, wrinkled 
on the margins.^' 

Length, 7 to 130 mm. 

Occurrence .—At stations D 5700 (2), D 5702* (4), D5709 (i), 

D 5710 (f.), D 5712* (2), D 5713 (1), D 5732 (f.), D 5738 (£.), D 5740 

(1), D5749* (10), D5766 (1), D5778 (2), 1)5795 (3), D 5796 (2), 
De5798 (1), D5801 (3), 1)5808 (10), D 5809 (10), D5821 B (1), 

D 5826 (3), D5827 (3), D 5833 (£.), D 5827 A (2), D 5827 B (2), 

D5828 B (f.), D5829 A (3), D5844 (6), Saiisalito shore (f), and 
questionably at D 5752 and D 5760. 

This species burrows deeply, and therefore was taken alive by the 
dredge but once. Specimens were taken by the Survey only at the 
outside stations and those within the middle portion of the bay. Shells 
were dredged from depths up to 60 fathoms. 

Dali recognizes the variety capax Gould as ranging from Kadiak, 
Alaska, to San Francisco. 

Range .—The typical species, including the Alaskan variety, ranges 
from Kadiak Island to Todos Santos Bay, Lower California. 


Myacea 

MYACIDAE 

Mya Linnaeus 
Mya arenaria Linnaeus 
Plate 29, figures la and 3 b, plate 52 

Mya arenaria Linnaeus (1758), p. 670; Gould (1841), p. 40; Tryon (1873), 
p. 140; Stearns (1881), p. 362; Wool and Raymond (1891), p. 55. 
Mya hemphilli Newcomb (1874), p. 415. 

Description .—Gould (1841) described this species in the following terms: 
“Shell transversely ovate, subequilateral, convex, gaping at both ends, 
but more so at the posterior end where the valves curve outwards. Beaks 
small, epidermis rough, wrinkled, yellowish. “ 

Length, 2 to 110 mm. 
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Occurrence .—At stations D5714 (4, 9), D5716 (39), D5717 {2, 
25), D5718 (5), D 5719* (f.), D5721 {25, 1), D 5722 (1, 4), 1)5723 

(4) , D 5724 {9), D 5725 (1), D 5726 (5), D 5729 {20, 21), D 5730 (5), 
D5747 (2), D5749 (175), D5750 {8, 18), D5751 {17, 14), D5754 
(32), D5757 {1, 20), D 5758 ilOO, 7), D 5864 (5, 9), D 5766 {11, 
11), D5767 {9, 56), D5768 (f,), D5771 (5, 3), D5772 (1), D5780 
{81, 42), D 5781 (2), D 5782 (2), D 5784 ( 5), D 5787 (11), D 5793 (8, 
6), D 5795 (17), D 5810 (35), D 5815 {1, 20), D 5815 A (5), D 5816 
(15), D 5816 B (.9), D 5817 {1, 2), D 5817 A {96, 118), D 5817 B {1, 
15), D 5818 B {10, 9), D 5819 (48), D 5819 A (f.), D5819 B {3, 4), 
D 5820 (5), D 5820 A (1), D 5822 A (187), D 5823 (4, 1), D 5823 B 

(5) , D 5824 A (f.),D5824B (1),D5825A (1),D5831 (1),D5832A 
(1),D5833 (1),D5834 (4), D 5841 (21), D 5847 (1),D5847 B (4), 
McNeer’s Landing {1, 29), Red Rock (1), Key Route Pier, Oakland 
(8), Sausalito {1, 7), Bonita Point (1), and questionably at D5720, 
D 5727, D 5752 and D 5756. 

This species was first noted by Newcomb in 1874 and named by 
him M. hemphilU. It has since been recognized as being the eastern 
species, and is presumed to have been inadvertently introduced. At 
present this edible clam has a rather wide distribution on the Weert; 
Coast, occurring abundantly within San Francisco Bay and m other 
bays northward to Puget Sound. By some authors it is considered to 
have a circumpolar range extending southward into Alaskan waters. 
As yet it has not been reported from the Californian Pleistocene beds 
nor from the undisturbed kitchen middens of the San Francisco region. 
This bivalve has a general distribution within the bay, which is per¬ 
haps not correctly represented in plate 52 since it is a littoral or adlit- 
toral species, which burrows deeply in mud or sand. 

Range. —^Victoria, B. C., to Monterey, California. Introduced from 
the Atlantic (Dali). 


Mya (Cryptomya) califoniica (Conrad) 

Plate 31, figures 2a and 23, plate 63 

Sphaenia califomiea Conrad (1887), p. 234, pi. 17, fig. 11. 

Cryptomya calif omiea, Carpenter (1863), p. 637; Wood and Baymond 
(1801), p. 55; Arnold, B. (1003), p. 180. 

Description ,—^This species was originally described by Conrad (1837) as 
follows: ^ 

Shell snboval, convex-depressed, with radiating striae; obse^t'e, except 
towards the posterior extremity, where they are distinct; posterior marj^ 
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obliquely truncated, rectilinear; beaks central, ligament margin arcuate; tooth 
much dilated, oblique; colour white; palleal impression without a sinus, but 
forming a right angle posteriorly. * * 

Length, 7 to 25 mm. 

Occurrence. —At stations D5700 ( 2), D5701 (1), D5702 ( 2), 
5705 (J, 1), D 5708 (3), D 5710 (5), D5712 (9), D 5713 (3), D 5714 

(3) , D5715 (5), D5718 (1), D5719 (1), D5723 (2), D 5724 (2), 
D5726 (3), D 5727 (4,11), D 5731 (5) D 5732 ( 4), D 5739 ( 6), D 5740 

(4) , D5741 (1), D5742 (25), D 5743 ( 2), D 5744 (4), D 5745 (21), 
D5747 {2, 2), D5752 (7, 3), D 5753 (1), D 5754* (5), D5755 (2), 
D5757 (i), D5762 (5), D5763 (6), D 5764 (3), 5765 (4), D 5767 
(4), D5768 ( 3), D5771 {2, 9), D5772 (7, 5), D 5772 (2), D 5778 
(45), D 5779 (51), D 5784 (8), D 5795 ( 3), D 5796 (10), D 5798 (14), 
D5800 (2), D5808 (1), D 5817 A (9), D5818 (1), D5818 A (10), 
D5818 B (3), D5819 A (6, 2), D5820 A (7), D 5821 A (28, 14), 
D5821B (23),D5822 A (10),D5822B (774,12), D 5823 A (7ff, 11), 
D 5823 B {2, 2), D 5824 A {6, 23), D 5824 B (390, 1935), D 5825 (18), 
D 5825 A (7, 87), D 5825 B (26), D 5826 (1), D 5826 A (195), D 5826 
B (3), D 5827 A (5), D 5827 B (3), 5828 (7,1),D5828A (1),D5828 
(414), D5829 A (4), D 5832 A (46), D 5833 (2, 5), D 5834 (25), 
D5835 (1), D5836 (1), D5841 (13), D 5847 (1), U 5747 B (8), Key 
Route Pier, Oakland (12), Sausalito (9), and questionably at D5787, 
D 5794, D 5831. 

This prevalent species was taken by the Survey both from the bay 
and open ocean. Its distribution differs from that of the preceding 
species in that old shells occur more abundantly within the Golden 
Gate and adjacent waters. It is not improbable that strong currents 
of the Golden Gate transport these light shells from the shallower to 
the deeper waters. 

Range. —Chichagoff Island, Alaska to Topolobampo, Mexico (Dali). 


Mya (Platydon) cancellata Conrad 
Plate 29, figures 2a and 2b 

Mya cancellata Conrad (1837), p. 236, pi. 18, fig. 2. 

Platyodon cancellatus^ Carpenter (1863), p, 637; Dali (1898c), p. 858; 

Arnold, E. (1903), p. 179. 

Description *—This species was originally described by Conrad (1837) as 
follows; 

^ * Shell subelliptical, ventricose, with numerous prominent, slightly undulated 
concentric striae; a slight furrow extends from beak to base; posterior side with 
radiating striae; obsolete, or wanting on the posterior slope; umbo prominent; 
posterior side short; cardinal tooth very erect, dilated, bimarginate.' ’ 
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Carpenter (1863) mentions that this species was sold in the 
markets in San Francisco. It is known to occur as a borer in the rocks 
along the ocean beach, both north and south of the Golden Gate. 

Range .—Bolinas Bay to Todos Santos Bay, Lower California 
(Orcutt). 


SAXICAVIDAE 

Sazicava Fleuriau 
Sazicava arctica (Linnaeus) 

Plate 30, figure 4 

Mya arctica Linneaus (1767), p. 1113, 

Saxicava arctica^ Carpenter (1863), p. 637; Wood and Eaymond (1891), 
p. 55. 

Description, —Professor Clark translates the original description as follows: 

Shell the size of a bean, rough, similar in appearance to Area iioae, pale, 
anterior end very obtuse, posterior end shorter, somewhat pointed; anterior 
part projects beyond the lines of growth as two distinct angles, somewhat 
pointed anteriorly. Milky colored internally; with scarcely any hinge. 

Length, 3 to 25 mm. 

Occurrence .—At stations D5762 (1), D5773 (2), D5845 (2), 
D5846 (7, 2). 

Living specimens were dredged near Sausalito and within the 
Golden Gate west of Fort Point. In several instances this species was 
found as a nestler in pholadid borings. 

Range .—^Arctic Ocean to Panama (Dali). 


Sazicava pholadis (Linneaus) 

Plate 30, figure 5 

Saxicava pholadis (Linnaeus), Carpenter (1863), p. 637; Keep (1911), p. 

101 . 

Description, —This species is characterized by Keep (1911) as follows: 

‘‘Shell small, thin, wrinkled and irregular. The beaks are near the front 
of the shell which is abruptly terminated. Ligament small, extending behind 
the beaks. Color ash white. ’ ’ 

Length, 25 mm. 

Occurrence .—^At Sausalito (J). 

This specips is.represented in the Survey collections by a single 
specimen that was obtained from the beach at low tide line. «^ 

Range. —Circumpolar; Bering Sea to Panama (Dali). 
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Panope Menard 
Panope generosa Gould 

Panopea generosa Goul<l (1849(1), p. 215. 

Glycimeris generosa, Carpenter (1863), p. 637; Dali (1898r), p. 831; Arnold, 
(1903), p. 182. 

Description ,—In describing this species anrl its several varieties Dali (1898) 
gives the following description of the typic'al form: 

Shell large, rather thin, nearly equilateral, the beaks slightly anterior, 
the dorsal and ventral margins in the full grown shell parallel and nearly 
straight, the pedal margin evenly rounded, the nymph narrow, and the attached 
edge of the ligament very short; the pallial sinus wide and shallow. 

Carpenter mentions this species among those occurring in this 
region. It is not represented in the Survey collections. 

Range ,—Puget Sound to San Diego, California (Dali). 

Adesmacea 

rilOLADlDAE 

Pholas Linnaeus 
Pholas paciflcus Stearns 

Pholas pacificus Stearns (1873), p. 81, pi. 1, figs. 5, 6, 6a, 6f>, 6c. 

Description ,—This species was originally described by Stearns (1873) as 
follows: 

^ ^ Shell oblong, beaks two-fifths of length of shell from anterior end; anterior 
end of valves triangular, pointed; anterior dorsal edge of valves reflected and 
folded down on the umbos; lower anterior margin curved, forming a large 
elliptic-oval gape; posterior end of valves squarely rounded; shell dull chalky 
white, sculptured in concentric lines, which anteriorly are laminated and poste¬ 
riorly become extinct; valves radiately ribbed, which also become obsolete at 
the posterior end; at the intersection of the radiating and concentric lines the 
sculpture is pectinated; an area below the umbos nearly or quite destitute of 
sculpture, which varies much in prominence in different specimens; accessory 
plate sublanceolate and bent down on the beaks, anteriorly prolonged, but not 
wholly covering the ante-umbonal gape; figs. 6a, 6h (Stearns), show the varia- 
tioh in the shape of the dorsal plate in different specimens; interior of valves 
white, enameled; internal rib short, curved and flattened.'^ 

Length, 20 to 60 mm. 

Occurrence .—At stations D 5810 (1), D 5818 (1), 0 5818 B (1), 
D 5821 (f.), D 5824 (1), D 5839 (4), D 5845 (6). 

The type specimen of this species was obtained from San Francisco 
Bay. This mud-borer has been obtained by the Survey at widely sepa¬ 
rated localities throughout the entire bay, in depths ranging from 1 
to 10 fathoms from bottoms that are predominantly muddy. 

Range .—San Francisco, to San Pedro, California. 
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Pholadidea Qoodall 
Pholadidea ovoidea (Gould) 

Plate 30, figures la, lb, 2a, and 2Z» 

Fholas (Parapholaa) ovoidea Gould (1861), p. 87. 

Description. —^Professor H. A. Clark has kindly assisted the writer in trans¬ 
lating the original description: 

Shell oval, somewhat solid, ashy colored, posterior end gaping widely and 
with a much produced epidermis; anterior ventral margin closed by a calcareous 
plate; beaks situated near the anterior third of the shell; valves divided by a 
median groove, anterior portion rounded, with concentric, radially striated 
layers, with a subcylindrical, roughened posterior portion, marked with distinct 
striae; cardinal region tapering, dilated toward the apex; with no auxiliary 
valves. 

Length, 20 to 35 mm. 

Occurrence .—^At stations D 5808 (J), D 5846 (2, 4). 

Living specimens of this species were dredged by the Survey at a 
depth of 50 fathoms, within the Golden Gate. 

Range .—Bering Sea to Gulf of California (Dali). 


Pholadidea penita (Conrad) 

Plate 30, figures 3a and 36 

Fholas penita Conrad (1837), p. 237, pi. 18, fig. 7. 

Farapholas penita. Carpenter (1856a), p. 210. 

Pholadidea penita, Wood and Baymond (1891), p, 55; Arnold, B. (1903), 
p. 184. 

Description. —This species was originally described by Conrad (1837) as 
follows: 

**Shell ovate, elongated, contracted submedially and grooved; anterior side 
inflated, with decussating lines, the radiating striae having a granulated appear¬ 
ance, posterior side subcuneiform, extremity truncated, with a membranous 
expansion or appendage; apophysis oblique, slender, spoon-shaped at the ex¬ 
tremity. '' 

Length, 15 to 70 mm. 

Occurrence .—At stations D5709 (1), D 5808 (2), D5845 (3), 
D5846 ( 5), Richmond* (5), Sausalito (7), Presidio (f.). Borings 
were found in rocks at D 5702 (t), D 5742, D 5801, D 5809. 

This boring mollusk was taken by the Survey at seven stations 
within San Francisco Bay at depths ranging up to 50 fathoms. A 
living specimen was dredged from 43 fathoms. ^ 

Range .—Chirikoif Islands, Alaska to San Pedro, California ^Dall). 
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Pholadidea penita (Conrad) var. parva (Tryon) 

Penitella parva Tryon (1865), p. 39. 

Pholadidea penita, var. parva, Wood and Baymond (1891), p. 55. 

Description ,—This variety was originally described by Tryon (1865) as 
follows: 

Shell small, ovate, inflated, rather thick. Surface divided by an oblique 
impressed rib, posteriorly to which it is concentrically striate, while anteriorly 
it is radiately ribbed. 

The flexed dorsal margins are each covered with a thick irregularly shaped 
accessory valve, with a single central valve posterior to them. The latter is 
somewhat pentagonal, emarginate in front. 

Hiatus filled by a heavy callus, which juts out somewhat into a point or 
beak, instead of preserving a rounded outline.^' 

Only the typical form of this species was recognized among the 
collections of the Survey. The southern variety was found within 
this region by Wood and Raymond. This form burrows into Haliotis 
shells. 

Range ,—San Francisco, California (Wood and Raymond); San 
Pedro to Lower California (Dali). 

Martesia Leach Gray 
Martesia intercalata Carpenter 
Martesia intercalata Carpenter (1863), p. 637. 

This small boring mollusk is found on the shell of Haliotis, The 
abalone to protect itself from the intruder secretes nacre, thus forming 
the much prized abalone blister. 

Carpenter (1863) reports this from the Farallon Islands, Since 
no Haliotis was taken by the Survey this species was not found among 
the collections. 

Farallon Islands to Catalina Island, California (Dali). 

« 

Zirfaea Leach 
Zirfaea gabbi Tryon 
Plate 32, figure 1, plate 54 
Zirphaea gahbi Tryon (1863), p. 144, pi. 1. 

Zirphaea crispata Leach, Gabb (1869), p. 52; Wood and Baymond (1891), 
p. 55. 

Description, —This species was originally described by Tryon (1863) as 
follows: ' 

Shell large transverse, obliquel:f divided by a deep furrow proceeding 
from the nmbonal apex to the basal margin and forming a corresponding rib 
on the internal surface of the valve. Posteriorly to the furrow the shell is 
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marked only by growth lines which in crossing it are elevated into sharp ribs, 
in which character they are continued to the anterior margin. The posterior 
of the shell anterior to the radiating furrow is ornamented with numerous 
longitudinal ribs, approximating in pairs and rendered acutely scabrous at the 
intersections of the rib like growth lines. 

Ventral anterior margin emarginate. Dorsal anterior margin reflected and 
closely appressed over the beaks. Posterior dorsal margin declining somewhat 
to the quadrately rounded posterior lateral end. Color white.” 

Length, 12 to 120 mm. 

Occurrence .—^At stations D5709 (f.), D5711 (f.), D5712* (f.), 
D5713 (f.), D5714 (2), D 5723 (2), D 5739 (1), D 5740 (f.), D5742 
(f.), D5755 (1), D5764* (2), D 5767 (3), D 5796 (f.), D 5802 (2), 
D5808 (f.), D5809 (£.), D 5821 B (f.), D 5824 ( 2), D5824 B (f.), 
D5825 (13), D5825 B (1), D5826 (1), D5826 A (f.), D5827 (1), 
D 5827 A (2), D 5827 B (f.), D 5828 B {10, 10), D 5831 (7, 3), D 5833 
(f.), D5835 (f.), D5836 (1), D5839 (3), D5841 (4), D5842 ( 6), 
D 5843 (2), and questionably at D5710, D5778, Standard Oil Pier, 
Bichmond. 

This species is represented in the Survey collections by a number 
of old shells, which were taken within the middle division of the bay. 
Living specimens were dredged at two stations at depths of 10^/4 
13 fathoms. 

Range .—Bering Sea to San Diego, California. 

TGBEDINEDAE 

Xylotrya Leach 
Xylotrsra, sp. 

Wood perforated by teredo borings was dredged at stations D 5700, 
D 5702, D 5709, D 5735, D 5766, D 5777, and 5808. Wood and Ray¬ 
mond (1891) report the species X. setacea from San Francisco Bay, 
which is undoubtedly the species living within these waters. 

SCAPHOPODA 

OEKTAUU>AE 

Dentalium Linnaeus 
Dentaliiun indianorum Carpenter 
Dentalium indianorum Carpenter (1863), p. 648. 

Dentalium pretiosum Kuttall yar. indianorum, Pilsbry and Sharp (1897- 
1898), p. 45, pL 13, figs. 4, 5, 6, 8; Arnold, R. (1903), p. 186, pi. 8, fig. 4. 

Deeoripiion.-^Amold (1903) described this species as follows: 

‘‘Shell small, curved, tapering posteriorly, heavy; surface with five incre¬ 
mental rings, and striated posteriorly; cross-section and aperture circular.” 

Length, 10 to 25 mm. 
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Occurrence ,—At station D 5789 {50) and questionably at D 5788 
(2), D5790* {!). 

As far as is known this mollusk has not been reported from San 
Francisco. It was taken by the Survey only in the vicinity of the 
Farallon Islands. It ranges in depth from 33 to 68 fathoms. Living 
specimens were the most abundant at station D 5789 where they were 
associated with Cadulus fusiformis, 

Bange .—Strait of Juan de Fuca, Washington, to Santa Barbara, 
California (Cooper). 


SIPHONODENTALIIDAE 

Gadulus Philippi 

Cadulus fusiformis Pilsbry and Sharp 

CaduJvs fvmformis Pilsbry. and Sharp (1897-1898), p. 193. 

Descnphon .—This species was originally described as follows: 

Shell but little curved, long and slender, the greatest diameter contained 
about 9 times in the length of the shell; swelling hardly perceptible, the tube 
very gradually enlarging from the small a]>ex to the beginning of the last third 
of the length, thence an equal size is maintained almost to the aperture, just 
before which it is gently but quite perceptibly contracted on all sides. Surface 
smooth and glossy, bluish-white, scarcely translucent, with oblique rings of 
more opaque white, and near the apex some longitudinal white lines; a pellucid 
ring bordering the lip edge, behind which there is a short 0 ])aque white tract, 
passing gradually into the bluish and banded general color. Tube a mere trifle 
compressed vertically at the widest part. Aperture oblique, and (measured 
obliquely) a trifle longer than wide (in the ratio of 35-33); lip thin, sharp. 
Anal orifice circular and simple.’^ 

Length, 4 to 10 mm. 

Occurrence ,—At stations D 5785 (13), D 5786* (7J), D 5788 {tO), 
and D5789 {104). 

Living specimens of this species were dredged in 40 to 68 fathoms 
from a bottom composed of fine dark green sand. 

Range ,—Puget Sound to San Pedro, California. 

AMPHINEURA* 

LEPIDOPLEUEIDAE 

Lepidopletmis Risso 
Lepidopleunis farallonis Dali 

Lepidopleurm farallonis Ball (19026), p. 257. 

description ,—This chiton was originally described by Dali (19026) as follows: 

Chiton small, thin, wide, with a low rounded back and yellowish-white 
color; girdle narrow, sparsely spiculose, with very short,' fine bristly spicules; 
jugum hardly defined, with no obvious mucro; lateral areas slightly elevated 

* For the most revent revision of this group see Berry, S. S., Notes on West 
American chitons. Proc. Calif. Acad. Sci, [4], 7. op. 220^248, 4 text figs. 1917. 
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and feebly concentrically rugose; anterior valve simple; posterior conspicuously 
mucronate and; behind the mucrO; concave; surface entirely covered with minute 
ally from the mucromal points; pleural laminae short, subtriangular; ctenidial 
line reaching the fifth valve. Animal about 10; lat. 5.5; alt. 2 mm.” 

Occurrence .—Dredged by the ‘‘Albatross off the Parallon Islands 
during a previous survey at station 3104 in 391 fathoms. 

This species has not been reported since it was first discovered. 

ISOHNOOHITOKIDAS 

Tonicella Carpenter 
Tonicella lineata (Wood) 

Plate 34; figure 3 

Chiton Uneatua Wood (1815); p. 3, pis. 4-6. 

Tonicella lineata Pilsbry (1892-1893); p. 42, pi. 11, figs. 25-28. 

Description .—This species was described by Pilsbry as follows: 

” Shell oblong; rather low, roundly arched or subcarinated. Surface smooth, 
shining, ground color light reddish. End valves concentricailly marked with 
dark-brown lines bordered above with white, intermediate valves having simi¬ 
larly colored longitudinal lines, sloping obliquely backward, the ridge or jugum 
of each valve having a light triangle with a narrower dark one in the middle 
on some valves. Occasionally some valves are wholly dark brown unmarked. 

Lateral areas scarcely raised; umbo of posterior valve in front of the 
middle. 

Interior white, more or less tinged with rose color. Sutral plates broad, 
rounded; sinus deep and angular. Anterior valve with 8-10, median 1, posterior 
valve 8-10 slits. Teeth short, especially in the posterior valve, and blunt, in 
adults decidedly crenul|tt«4 at the tips and obsoletely fissured outside. Eaves 
small. 

Girdle leathery, apparently smooth and nude, brown in dried specimens.” 

Length; 15 to 20 mm. 

Occurrnice .—Bonita Point* (3). 

This species is represented in the Survey collections by three speci¬ 
mens from the shore station at Bonita Point. It had been previously 
been reported from this region by Wood^nd Raymond. 

Range .—Bering Strait to Monterey, California (Pilsbry). 

Ischnochiton Gray 
Ischnochiton dentiens (Gould) 

Chiton dentiens Gould (1846a), p. 145; (1862), p. 6. 

Trachydermon dentienSf Ball (18785), p. 323; Carpenter (1863), p. 649. 

Ischnochiton dentiens^ Pilsbry (1892-1893), p. 73, pi. 8, figs. 61-65. 

Description .—^Pilsbry (1892) describes this species as follows: 

” Shell oval, rather elevated, dorsally angled, ash colored, closely and finely 
mottled with olive, and having a series of alternating olive and Ughl^jpots upon 
the back edges of the valves hlong the sutures. These spots are often obscure 
or wanting, and in some specimens the gr<mnd color is a pale orange-flesh tint. 
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The valves are covered with a very minute sharp granulation, the granules 
small but well raised, and on the central areas of some specimens they are 
somewhat disposed to be arranged in longitudinal lines converging toward the 
dorsal ridge, this disposition usually stronger toward the lateral extremities of 
the valves. The lateral areas are a little raised, the diagonal lines separating 
them from the central areas rather distinct. The umbo of the posterior valve 
is median, somewhat raised, the slope behind it being depressed and concave. 

The interior is either whitish stained with gray-green or quite green. The 
sutural plates do not project as far as usual, and on some valves they are 
emarginate in front. The jugal sinus is wide, angular, flat or encroached upon 
by the jugum. The anterior valves has 11 slits in the insertion plate, the inter¬ 
mediate valves 1, the posterior valve has 10 or 12, and some of the median 
teeth are bifid at the tip. 

The girdle is narrow, gravelly, covered with minute scales. 

The gills extend to the front end of the foot.^' 

Length, 8 mm. 

Occurrence .—At Bonita Point (i). 

Range .—Vancouver Island to San Diego, California. 

• 

Ischnochiton stearnsi Dali 

Ischnoehiton stearnsii Dali (19026), p. 557. 

Description .—This species was originally described by Dali as follows: 

Chiton of moderate size, yellowish or buff color; the girdle yellowish white, 
covered with subcylindric, blunt, smooth, close-set, large spines, the ends of 
which have a pebbly appearance, mixed with a smaller proportion of small but 
rather similar spinules; the ends of the large spines, when worn flat, have a 
pavement like aspect; back not heeled, but rather steeply rounded; gills 
ambient; intermediate valves with a dorsal angle of about 90“, the lateral 
areas prominent, with about five radial riblets in each, divaricating to seven 
or ten at the girdle margin, and cut into beads by numerous fine concentric 
furrows; pleural areas and jugum hardly differentiated, sculptured with fine, 
slightly irregular, longitudinal wrinkles, finer mesially; crossed by unconspic- 
ous, less elevated transverse lines; anterior valve with fine, beaded, divaricate 
radial riblets, the insertion plates and eves very short, smooth, not spongy 
with about 17 slits; the posterior valve with a small, low, subcentral mucro, 
from which two elevated lines extend to the margin, one on either side, form¬ 
ing two areas, and from which the wrinkled sculpture, less prominent on the 
anterior areas, diverges; posterior slits about 15, lateral slits 2, sinus rather 
wiJe, entire; pleural laminae rather wide and short Ion. of animal about 25; 
lat. 15; alt. 6 mm.^' 

Occurrence .—Dredged by the ‘‘Albatross’’ oflP the Farallon Islands 
during a previous survey at station 3104 in 391 fathoms. 

Ischnochiton cooperi Carpenter 

Ischnochiton cooperi Carpenter, Pilsbry (1892-189.3), p. 127, pi. 26, figs 
27-30; Wood and Baymond (1891), p. 58. ^ 

Description.—-The following is Carpenter’s original manuscript description 
of this species as quoted by Pilsbry (1892): 

Shell oval and elevated, with angular dorsal ridge and straight side-slopes. 
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Sculpture like J. mertensii. Color olivaceous, or dull earthy brown, indistinctly 
clouded more or less with light blue, especially upon the side areas. The 
lateral areas are raised, and bear irregular rows of rounded pustules, the young 
having four rows, the adults 6 to 8. A strong lens reveals a fine, subobsolete 
granulation of the nearly fiat surface between the pustules. The central areas 
have a fine but distinct and even radial striation, over which run acute narrow 
raised threads parallel to the dorsal ridge; upon the ridge these threads are 
seen to be more or less diverging, especially upon the second valve. The end 
valves are radially ridged, the ridges bearing elongated pustules, or showing 
scars where such pustules have been. Mucro low, flat. 

Interior bluish, the valves marked under their umbones with dark olive. 
Head valve having 11, central valves 1, tail valve 11 slits; teeth roughened but 
rather sharp; eaves wide, dark, minutely punctulate, but solid, not spongy. 

Girdle compactly covered with small imbricating, deeply striated scales. 

This chiton was collected by Wood and Raymond within this region. 
Not among the '^Albatross’’ collections. 

Rang (.—Bolinas Bay to Santa Cruz, California (Pilsbry). 

Ischnochiton magdalenensis Hinds 

Ischnochtton maqdalensis Hinds (1844fl), p. 54, pi. 19, fig. 1; Pilsbry 
(1892-1893), p. 62; Blankinship and Keeler (1892), p. 151. 

Description ,—This species has been redeseribed by Pilsbry (1892) as follows: 

Shell elongated, rather narrow, generally faintly mottled with delicate 
olive on a light greenish blue or pinkish ground. Interior bluish white or pink. 
Lateral areas and end valves having radiating riblets, central areas finely pitted. 

The lateral areas are distinctly raised, radiately delicately ribbed. Front 
slope of the anterior valve straight. Central areas having a more or less 
developed system of branching reticulating wrinkles producing oblong or 
diamond-shaped pits. Umbo of posterior valve central, but little projecting. 
Interior: sutural plates well developed, the sinus deep, angular. Anterior valve, 
having 10-13, central valve 2-4, posterior valve 10-12 slits. 

This species was reported from the Farallon Islands by Blankin¬ 
ship and Keeler. 

Range ,—Farallon Islands (Blankinship and Keeler) ; Monterey 
to Magdalena Bay (Pilsbry). 

Nuttallina Carpenter 
Nuttallina scabra Reeve 

Nuttallina scabra Keeve (1847), pi. 17, fig. 106; Wood and Raymond (1891), 
p. 58; Keep (1904), p. 276; Pilsbry (1892-1893), p. 280. 

Description .—This chiton was described by Pilsbry in the following terms: 

* * Shell similar to N. calif ornica, but having the individual valves very much 
shorter in proportion to their width; the outer layer of the median valves 
produced at the sides anteriorly, curving broadly forward and laterally upon 
the sutural plates; the median ridge and sulci more or less obsolete. ^iTail valve 
shorter, with less posterior mucro. Color of valves lighter, more variegated. 
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End valves with the same equal sculpture^ the tail valve with the mucro central 
and a little projecting. 

Girdle rusty brown or alternately blackish and white; bearing rather 
sparsely scattered white spike-like spines, sometimes having one or two at each 
suture. Length 29, breadth 13 mill.’’ 

This chiton is reported from this region by Wood and Raymond. 
It was not taken by the Survey. 

Range .—^Vancouver Island to Lower California (Orcutt). 

Trachydermon Carpenter 
Trachydermon hartwegi (Carpenter) 

Chiton hartwegti Carpenter (1855), p. 231; Pilsbry (1894<7), p. 45. 

TomceUa haiiwegttf Pilsbry (1892-1893), p. 45, pi. 14, figs. 81-85. 

Chaetoplema hartwegii, Wood and Raymond (1891), p. 58. 

Dcscnpiton .—The following is Pilsbry’s description of this species; 

Shell oval, rather low, the dorsal ridge obtusely rounded; dull olive green, 
generally having a pair of lighter stripes on the ridge of each valve with a 
black blotch outside of the light dashes. Girdle rather narrow, dense, micro¬ 
scopically closely granulated. 

The tail valve is convex as a whole, but the subcentral umbo is not con- 
spicuous. The entire surface is very closely microscopically granulated, and 
bears larger wart-like granules irregularly scattered over the minute sculpture, 
these warts being much more numerous upon the late»*al areas (which are 
otherwise rather ill-defined) and the terminal valves. 

The interior is of an intense blue green color. Sutural plates rounded, leav¬ 
ing a wide, angular sinus. Insertion plates shorter than the eaves, blunt, the 
anterior valve having the teeth bi- or tri-lobed, the posterior valve having them 
crenulated. Slits of anterior valve 10-11; median valves 1; posterior valves 
9-12. Eaves spongy. 

Gills extending forward to the front end of the foot.” 

This species was reported by Wood and Raymond and by Pilsbry 
from this region. Not found by the Survey. 

Range .—Vancouver Island to Magdalena Bay (Pilsbry). 

Trachydermon raymondi Pilsbry 

* Trachydermon raymondi Pilsbry (1894b), p. 46. 

Description .—This species was originally described by Pilsbry (1894) as 
follows: 

‘ ^ Shell longer and narrower than T. hartwegti. Back somewhat keeled, vary¬ 
ing in elevation. Color (1) olivaceous green mottled with white, sometimes with 
dark lateral streaks as in hartwegii, sometimes ruddy at the ridge, or (2) uni¬ 
form blackish, or (3) dark brown, uniform or with whitish flecks. 

Valves rather strong, slightly beaked when unworn, the posterior (sutural) 
margin straight or slightly concave. Intermediate valves rather rounded where 
they join the girdle, scalloping the inner border of the, latter; not distinctly 
divided into areas. Lateral areas hardly or not raised (the diagonal being 
indistinct) evenly sculptured with minute, equal granules. Central areas also 
evenly sculptured throughout with similar granules, slightly finer on the ridges. 
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Interior light blue^ with darker stains at bases of the sutural laminae and 
behind the rather strong blue white valve callus. Sinus and sutural laminae as 
in hartwegii. Slits in valve i, 8; valves ii-vii, 1-1; valve viii, 11; teeth of end 
valves blunt, thick, but not distinctly bilobed. All teeth longer than the narrow, 
porous eaves. 

Girdle narrow, black or with small whitish spots, leathery, very minutely 
papillose. * ’ 

A single small specimen was obtained by the Survey from Bonita 
Point. 'This species has not hitherto been reported from this region. 

Range. —Victoria, B. C., to Monterey, California. 

MOPALIIDAE 

^Mopalia Gray 
Mopalia ciliata Sowerby 
Chiton ciliatus Sowerby (1840), p. 289. 

Mopalia ciliata, Wood and Baymond (1891), p. 58; Pilsbry (1892-1893), 
p. 303, pi. 64, figs. 64-73; Arnold, E. (1903), p. 343. 

Description. —^I’ilsbry (1892) described this species as follows: 

Shell oblong, rather depressed, the dorsal ridge carinated (sometimes 
rounded), side-slopes straight or somewhat convex. Surface lusterless, finely 
sculptured, variously colored, usually either (1, typical coloring) verdigris 
green maculated with black or black-brown, the girdle yellow or (2) maculated 
with maroon and sometimes touched with rich chestnut on the ridge, or having 
some valves or parts of valves vivid scarlet, or scarlet mixed with olive and 
snow-white, or entirely white; or (3) light olive-buff with brownish girdle. 

Valves somewhat beaked, the lateral areas bounded by a riblet, rather 
coarsely granulated, with larger granules along the posterior margin. Central 
areas sculptured with longitudinal, curving riblets somewhat granulated, much 
closer and finer on the dorsal ridge. Anterior valve having granose narrow 
radii, the intervals granulated. Posterior valve small, with posterior mucro, 
broadly emarginate or waved at the hinder margin. 

Interior bluish-white or light blue-green. Sinus broad and rather rounded, 
spongy or roughened. Sutural plates arcuate. Anterior valve having 8 slits, 
median valves 1 slit. Posterior valve having a broad deep, rounded caudal 
sinus, and a single slit on each side. 

Girdle wide, yellow or brown, generally notched behind, more or less sparsely 
clothed with curling strap-like brown hairs, which bear near their bases a 
bunch of minute, white, acute spines.'' 

Length, 7 to 20 mm. ^ 

Occurrence .—^At stations D 5755 (J2), T> 5774t (7), D 5809 (5), and 
questionably at D 5775. 

This chiton was taken alive by the Survey only within the middle 
division of the bay at depths ranging from 3^ to 53 fathoms and 
from bottoms thal were predominantly gravelly or stony. 

Range .—Shumagin Islands, Alaskg, to San Diego, Gkilifornia 
(Orcutt). 
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Mopalia ciliata (Sowerby) var. lignosa (Gould) 

Chiton lignoBua Gould (1846u), p. 142. 

MopaUa vespertina Gould, Carpenter (1863), p. 648. 

Mopalia lignosa, Pilsbry (1892-1893), p. 299, pi. 63, figs. 58, 59. 

Mopalia ciliata var. Ugnosa, Wood and Raymond (1891), p. 58. 

Description ,—Pilsbry (1892) described this form as follows: 

Shell oval, elevated, carinated or angular at the dorsal ridge, the side- 
slopes straight. Surface lusterless, apparently smooth; grayish, greenish or 
bluish with radiating streaks, lines and flammules of brown or purple-brown. 

* Under a lens the lateral areas appear nearly smooth; the central areas being 
closely and finely pitted all over. Girdle narrow, sparsely hairy. 

Interior white and light blue. 

This form has been listed from this region by Wood and Raymond. 
It was not taken by the Survey. 

Range .—Vancouver Island to Monterey, California (Pilsbry). 

Mopalia kennerleyi Carpenter var. swani Carpenter 

Mopalia lennerleyi var. swani Carpenter (18646), p. 426. 

Mopalia U'osnessensicn Middendorff var. swani, Wood (1891), p. 94. 

This form reported from this region by Wood appears to be but a 
doubtful variety of M. kennerleyi. 

Range .—Typical species ranges from Unalaska to Monterey, Cali¬ 
fornia, 


Mopalia muscosa (Gould) 

Chiton muscosns Gould (1846a), p. 145. 

Mopalia mvsrosa, Carpenter (1863), p. 648; Pilsbry (1892-1893), p. 295, 
pi. 63, figs. 46-48. 

Description .—This species was described by Pilsbry (1892; as follows: 

Shell oval, elevated or depressed, the dorsal ridge more or less angular. 
Valves strong. Surface lusterless, finely sculptured with wavy, crenulated 
longitudinal riblets, often more or less obsolete. Color generally dull brown, 
blackish-olive or grayish, but sometimes bright orange, scarlet or vivid green. 

^'Median valves hardly beaked, the lateral areas slightly raised, granose, 
limited by a raised granose riblet. Central areas having close fine longitudinal 
riblets, with crenulated or latticed interstices, the riblets finer and converging 
on the ridge of the last 6 valves, diverging on the second valve, or strongly 
diverging on the ridge of all valves, like a series of superimposed Vs. Anterior 
valves having about 10 narrow radiating granose riblets, the intervals granose. 
Tail valve depressed with posterior mucro, the posterior slope very short, emarg- 
inate behind. 

** Interior bluish-green, stained with lilac on the central callus. Anterior 
valve having 8, median 1 short slit, the teeth long, deeply striated outside and 
thickened or propped outside at the sides of tho slits. Posterior valve having 
a rounded sinus behind, with one oblique slit on qach side, the plate roughened 
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outside near the sUts. Sutural plates broad, the sinus extremely shallow and 
small. 

Girdle rather narrow, densely covered with round, curved or curled hairs. 
Gill row as long as the foot.” 

Length, 5 to 50 mm. 

Occurrence. —At stations D5773 (3), D5774 (i), D 5845 (i), 
Presidio* {12) y Sausalito (1), Bonita Point {3). 

This species is represented in the Survey collections by several 
specimens that were taken within and along the shores of the middle 
division of the bay. They were dredged only at stations where the 
bottom was stony. A single living specimen was obtained in the outer 
portion of the Golden Gate at a depth of 33 fathoms. 

Range. —Shumagin Island to San Diego, California. 


Mopalia wosnessenski Middendorif 

Mopalia wosnesaenshii Middendorff (1847-1849), p. 119; Carpenter (1863), 
p. 648; Wood and Raymond (1891), p. 58. 

Mopalia ciliata (Sowerby) var. wosnesaenskii Pilsbry (1892-1893), p. 305, 
pi. 64, figs. 69-73. 

Description. —Pilsbry (1892) described this species as follows: 

” Shell elongated, the back roundly arched, not carinated; dull colored, 
varying from light olive or green to drab, generally with blackish patches on 
each side of the middle, and more or less mottled throughout with dusky. Sculp¬ 
ture much fainter than in typical ciliata. Girdle apparently lacking the white 
spicules described above.” 

Occurrence .— One valve was obtained from station D 5808*. 

The single valve representing this species in the collection of the 
Survey was dredged from a rocky button at a depth of 43 fathoms. 

Range. —Sitka, Alaska, to San Francisco, California. 


Pladphorella Carpenter 
Placiphorella sinuata (Carpenter) 

Mopalia sinuata Carpenter, Pilsbry (1892-1893), p. 303, pi. 62, figs. 95, 
96, 97. 

Placiphorella sinuata, Orcutt (1915), p. 73. 

Description. —This chiton was described by Pilsbry as follows: 

” Shell oblong, elevated and strongly carinated, the side-slopes straight. 
Color whfil^sh, clouded with delicate blue-green and maculated with rich tawny 
brown. ' 

” Median valves hardly beaked, the lateral areas not raised, hit strongly 
defined by an elevated diagonal rib; sculptured with two oblique series of fine 
riblets forming a lattice pattern. Central areas having a series of longitudinal 
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curved riblets converging toward the median keel, crossed by curved radiating 
threads a little finer and less prominent. Anterior valve having 8 (not counting 
the posterior sutural borders) strong radiating ribs narrower than the latticed 
intervals. Posterior valve depressed, the mucro being at the posterior third. 

Interior bluish-white. Sinus very small and narrow. Anterior valve hav¬ 
ing 8 slits, median 1 slit; teeth thickened outside at the edges of the slits. 
Posterior valve having a deep rounded median sinus behind (which is continued 
upward in a superficial excavation to the mucro) and a single slit on each side. 

^‘Girdle rather narrow, leathery, dusty’’ bearing a few hairs, with a 
rounded pore at each suture. 

Length, 11%; breadth, 7 mill; divergence, 105®.” 

This species is reported from San Francisco Bay by Orcutt upon 
the authority of Newcomb. It was not taken by the Survey. 

Range ,—^Puget Sound to San Francisco Bay (Pilsbry). 


ACANTHOCIIITIDAE 

Katharina Gray 
Katharina tunicata Wood 

Chxton tunicatus Wood (1815), p. 11, pi. 2, fig. 1. 

Katherina tunicata^ Carpenter (1863), p. 648; Wood and Raymond (1891), 
p. 58; Pilsbry (1892-1893), p. 41, pi. 1, figs. 1-11. 

Description ,—This chiton was described by Pilsbry (1893) in the following 
words: 

” Shell oblong, elevated, the valves mainly covered by the black, leathery 
girdle, a small cordate or flask-shaped area of a dark brown color, remaining 
exposed. 

”The exposed portion is about one-third the entire width of the valve; it 
is broad behind, and often hollowed out by erosion, narrowing in front like the 
neck of a flask. The surface when not eroded shows a distinct, smooth and 
shining dorsal band, the sides (which are not divided into pleura and lateral 
areas) being microscopically densely punctuate. Anterior valve densely punc¬ 
tuate and having a few feeble radii, Posterioi; valve small. 

”Interior white. Sutural plates enormously produced; the sinus very deep, 
squared and notched at the sides, exposing a projecting lobe of the extremely 
porous outer layer. Anterior valve having 7 or 8, central one slit, the insertion- 
plates Extremely long, grooved outside from the short slits to the eaves. Pos¬ 
terior border of the black tegumentum broadly reflexed inward. Posterior valve 
elevated, vertical behind, with a broad median notch or sinus and la variable 
number (1-4) of small slits on each side.” 

This species was found within San Francisco County by Wood and 
Raymond. It is not among the Survey collections. 

Range .—^Aleutian Islands, Alaska, to Catalina' Islands, California 
(Pilsbry). 
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Cryptochiton Middendorff 
Oryptochiton stelleri (Middendorff) 

Chiton stelleri Middendorff (1847-1849), p. 116. 

Chiton (Cryptochiton) stelleri, Middendortf (1847), p. 93, pi. 1, figs. 1, 2. 

Cryptochiton stelleri, Carpenter (1863), p. 648; Wood and Baymond (1891), 
p. 58; Pilsbry (1892-1893), p. 48, pi. 7, figs. 7-13, pi. 6, fig. 6. 

Description, —Pilsbry (1893) described this species as follows! 

Oblong, rather depressed, the bilobed posterior outlines of the valves (in 
dry specimens) showing through the leathery integument, which completely 
covers the valves. Color a dull ferruginous or brick-red, very well preserved 
specimens being rendered much brighter by the closely placed fascicles of 
brilliant vermilion spines, 

*'The valves are wholly concealed, white or flesh-colored, entirely lacking 
the outer colored layer (tegumentum) of other chitons; their edges are more or 
less thinned and crenulated by radial striae. Anterior valve having the apex 
at the posterior third, and with 4 to 7 slits. Intermediate valves having the 
apex near the posterior third; formed of two large anterior lobes expanded at 
the sides, and two smaller, narrow posterior lobes. Posterior valve having the 
mucro posterior or near the posterior third; deeply sinused in the rear, and 
usually havipg a slit on each side of the sinus. 

Girdle leathery, thick, red, densely covered with countless minute fascicles 
of vermilion spinelets.^^ 

This common chiton occurs outside the Golden Gate, but as far 
as is known it has not been found within San Francisco Bay. It 
appears to be most abundant just below the low-tide line. 

Range ,—North Japan to Santa Barbara, California (Pilsbry). 

GASTROPODA 

ACMAEIDAE 

Acmaea Eschscholtz 
Acmaea asmi (Middendorff) 

Patella asmi Middendorff (1847-49), p. 39, pi. 1, fig. 5. 

Acmaea asmi, Carpenter (1863), p. 650; Pilsbry (1891), p. 19, pi. 6, figs. 
38-39. 

Description, —This species is described by Pilsbry (1891) as follows: 

Shell small, thin but strong and solid, elevated, conical, the base short- 
oval, apex erect, a little in front of the middle; slopes of the cone somewhat 
convex. Surface lusterless, usually corroded, smooth except for very fine 
radiating striae visible with the aid of a lens, but obsolete in adult shells. 
Color rusty black. 

^' Inside black, with a brown zone just outside the muscle-scar. ^ ’ 

Carpenter (1863, p. 650) reported this species from the Parallon 
Islands, and San Francisco. It has not been recognized in the Survey 
collections. 

—Aleutian Islands, Alaska, to Turtle Bay, Lower California. 
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Acmaea limatula Carpenter 

Acmaea limatula Carpenter, Dali (1914&), p. 14. 

Faiella scabra Beeve, Carpenter (1863), p. 650; Dali (18785), p. 47; 

Pilsbry (1891), p. 13, pi. 3, figs. 38-^9. 

Patella spectrum Nuttall, Beeve (1855), pi. 29, fig. 76. 

Description, —This form is described by Pilsbry as follows: 

Shell thin, rounded-oval, depressed; apex situated between the center and 
the anterior third; surface sculptured with close, fine, minutely scaly riblets, of 
which larger ones are placed at regular intervals. Color light yellow, indis¬ 
tinctly spotted (rarely striped in divaricating pattern) with brown.** 

Carpenter reports this species from the Farallon Islands and from 
San Francisco. It is not uncommon along the shores of San Francisco 
Bay and along the beaches outside the Golden Gate. 

Range .—^Vancouver Island to Lower California. 


Acmaea patina Eschscholtz 

Acmaea patina Eschscholtz (1829-1833), p. 19, pi. 24, figs. 7, 8; Carpenter 
(1863), p. 650; Pilsbry (1891), p..ll, pi. 2, figs. 34-37, pi. 9, figs. 6-14. 

Acmaea patina var. cumingii Beeve, Dali (1871a), p. 249. 

Description. —The following is Pilsbry *s (1891) description of this species: 

‘‘Shell large, oval or rounded-oval, depressed-conic, the apex rounded and 
near the middle; slopes slightly convex. Surface obsoletely radiately striated, 
olive-gray, tessellated, or more rarely striped, with black. 

“Inside white with an irregular brown central area and a rather wide dark 
or tessellated border.** 

Length, 34 to 38 mm. 

Occurrence .—At Richmond (ii), Red Rock (5, 2), Presidio (5), 
Sausalito (7), Bonita Point (JO), at station D 5811 (1), and ques¬ 
tionably at D 5796. 

Carpenter (1863) lists this limpet from San Francisco. The only 
specimen referred to this species was dredged by the ‘‘Albatross’* in 
one fathom of water within the lower portion of the bay. 

Range .—Aleutian Islands, Alaska, to San Diego, California (Pils- 
bry). 


Acmaea patina Eschscholtz var. pintadina (Gould) 

Lotiia fintadina Gould (18466), p. 151; (1862), p. 9; Pilsbry (1891), 
p. 12, pi. 9, figs. 10-14. 

Description. —This variety is characterized by Pilsbiy (1891) as follows: 
“This shell when young is dark olive closely dotted all over with white, the 
eroded apex black; when adult it is usually uniform dull slate-color outside 
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vitb & ring of light around the black apical spot; inside it has a wide dark 
border, a large, irregular central dark patch, and generally is suffused with 
dark brown all over. Sculpture obsolete.” 

This variety is reported by Pilsbry (1891) from San Francisco. 
The writer has not recognized it among the Survey collections. 
Range .—San Francisco to Santa Cruz, California (Pilsbry), 


Acmaea pelta Eschscholtz 

Aotnaea pelta Eschscholtz (1829-1833), p. 19, pi. 24, figs. 7-8; Dali (1871a), 
p. 247, pi. 17, fig. 36; Wood and Baymond (1891), p. 57; Pilsbry (1891), 
and pi. 3, figs. 51-56; Dali (19146), p. 14. 

Description ,—This species is described by Pilsbry (1891) as follows: 

^' Bather large, solid, strong, with low coarse ribs, almost obsolete, or visible 
only posteriorly. Central dark spot of the interior rather small or wanting. 
Grayish-white, with numerous radiating black stripes, often divaricating or 
broken into a tessellated pattern.’’ 

Dali (1871a) reported this from Black Point. It is indigenous to 
San Francisco County, according to Wood and Raymond. Not found 
among the Survey collections. 

Range, —Sitka, Alaska, to San Diego, California (Cooper). 


Acmaea persona Eschscholtz 

Acmaea persona Eschscholtz (1829-1833), p. 20, pi. 24, figs. 1-2; Wood 
and Raymond (1891), p. 57; Pilsbry (1891), p. 15, pi. 2, figs. 25-26, 
and pi. 3, figs. 51-56; Dali (1914b), p. 14. 

Description ,—^Pilsbry (1891) described this species as follows: 

Shell oval, apex pointing forward, posterior slope long, convex, anterior 
slope short. Sculptured with strong, rounded ribs, usually nodulous, but some¬ 
times obsolete. Whitish, with stripes and zigzags of blackish-brown, or olive- 
green variegated and speckled with white. Margin crenated by the ribs. 

‘‘Inside white or stained with yellowish-brown, with a large central deep 
brown area, rarely absent; border articulated black and gray.” 

Length, 5 to 33 mm. 

Occurrence .—^At Standard Oil Pier, Richmond (J), Presidio (154), 
Sausalito* (108), Bonita Point (59), at station D5768 (14), and 
questionably from D 5762, D 5772. 

This common limpet has been reported by several collectors for the 
vicinity of San Francisco. Although common along the beach, it was 
taken by mealis of the dredge at only three stations. 

Range. —Sitka, Alaska, io Socorro Island. 
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Acmaea persona Eschscholtz var. umbonata (Nuttall) 

Patella umbonata Nuttall, Beeve (1855), fig. 107. 

Acmaea persona var. umbonata, Pilsbry (1891), p. 16, pi. 2, figs. 25-28; 

Dali (19146), p. 14. 

Description, —This variety is described by Pilsbry (1891) as follows: 

*^The prevalent form southward of San Francisco is an oval shell with 
rather spreading sides, the ribs narrow, interspaces wide and flat. Color dark 
olive to blackish, closely flecked with fine white dots, and usually having coarse 
white dashes also.’' 

This species was recognized by Pilsbry (1891) as occurring at San 
Francisco. Not collected by the Survey. 

Range ,—San Francisco to San Diego (Pilsbry). 

Acmaea scabra (Beeve) 

Patella scabra Reeve (1855)), pi. 37, fig. 119; Carpenter (1863), p. 650; 

Dali (1878a), p. 47; Pilsbry (1891), p. 13, pi. 3, figs. 38-49. 

Description, —This species is described by Pilsbry (1891) as follows: 

‘‘Shell thin, rounded-oval, depressed; apex situated between the center and 
the anterior third; surface sculptured with close, fine, minutely scaly riblets, 
of which larger ones are placed at regular intervals. Color light yellow, indis¬ 
tinctly spotted (rarely striped in divaricating pattern) with brown.” 

Carpenter reports this species both from the Farallones and from 
San Francisco. It is not uncommon along the shores of San Francisco 
Bay and on the beaches outside the Golden Gate. 

Range ,—Vancouver Island to Lower California (Dali). 


Acmaea mitra Eschscholtz 

Acmaea mitra Eschscholtz (1829-1833), p. 18, pi. 23, fig. 4. 

Scurria mitra^ Carpenter (1863), p. 650. 

Acmaea mitra. Wood and Raymond (1891), p. 57; Pilsbry (1891), p. 24, 
* pi. 3, fig. 50. 

Description, —This species was described by Pilsbry (1891) as follows: 

“Shell dull-white, aperture nearly circular, wider behind, in some young 
examples somewhat elongated, oval; form conical, apex erect, nearly central, 
blunt, smooth, posterior surface usually straight, but occasionafly a little con¬ 
vex; exterior smooth, marked with very faint concentric lines of growth; 
devoid of epidermis*; margin entire, polished, with a narrow semipellucid rim 
inside. 

“Internally smooth or furnished with grooves radiating from the apex more 
or less strongly marked. Muscular impressions deep, strong, horseshoe shaped 
with the marks of the anterior ends of the adductors rounded and broader than 
the rest, connected by a slender impressed line marking the attachment of the 
mantle. Young shells are often furnished with irregular riblets more or less 
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strong, many or few in number, radiating from the apex, but stronger towards 
the margin. Color dead-white inside and out, often livid or tinged a fine pink 
or pea green from Nullipore, never wax-yellow or homy-pellucid as in the normal 
state of Sourria acwrra.** 

Both Carpenter (1863) and Wood and Raymond list this species 
as occurring in the neighborhood of San Francisco. 

Regarding this variable form, Dali states (1914, p. 14) that 
var. funiculata Cpr. merges by imperceptible degrees into the later 
{temisculpta) and that with A. mitra*^ 

Range ,—Aleutian Islands to San Diego (Dali). 

Lottia Gray 

Lottia gigantea (Gray) Carpenter 

Lottia gxgantea (Gray) Carpenter (1865r), p. 140. 

Lottia giganteCf Carpenter (3863), p. 650; Cooper, (1870a), p. 60; Dali 
(1871a), p. 260, pi. 15, fig. 20. 

Scurria gxgantea^ Pilsbry (1891), p. 65, pi. 38. 

Description. —This species was described by Pilsbry (1891) as follows: 

Shell large, solid, oval, depressed, the apex near the front margin; outer 
surface eroded, of a spongy texture, dull brown, gray toward the summit. In¬ 
side having a black rim around the margin, deep chestnut brown outside of the 
muscle-impression, which is strong, bluish or purplish-white. Central area 
chestnut brown, more or less mottled with white, rarely entirely white. ^' 

This species is mentioned by Carpenter (1863) and by subsequent 
writers as occurring at both San Francisco and the Farallon Islands. 

Range .—San Francisco, California, to Panama (Pilsbry). 

Lepeta Gray 

Lepeta concentrica (Middendorff) 

Patella (CrytohraiMita) coeca var. concentrica Middendorff (1851), p. 183, 
pi. 16, fig. 6. 

Lepeta caecoides Carpenter (1863), p. 661. 

Lepeta concentrica, Pilsbry (1891), p. 69, pi. 40, figs. 33-37. 

Description, —^Pilsbry (1891) described this species as follows: 

Shell depressed conical, apex directed forward; front slope one-third the 
length of the shell or a little less; surface faintly radiately striate (more dis¬ 
tinctly so in young specimens), not decussated or granulose; light-brownish or 
greenish tinted. 

^^The outline is ovate, a little narrower in front; front slope slightly con¬ 
cave, posterior slope convex. The fine thread-like radiating striae are larger 
on the longer slope of the shell; they are not interrupted by concentric growth- 
lines, the lattbr being inconspicuous, or sometimes strongly impressed at inter¬ 
vals. Epidermis very thin, yellowish-brown, deciduous. Inside pol^ied, white, 
the anterior terminations of^the musele-scar a little behind the apex. Edges 
of shell level, narrowly bordered with gray, especially in the young.'' 
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The Farallon Islands is the type locality of this species. It was 
not obtained by the U. S. S. ''Albatross.'’ 

Range ,—Northern Japan to the Farallon Islands, California. 


HALIOTIDAE 

Haliotis Linnaeus 
Haliotis cracherodi Leach 
Plate 34, figure 1 

Hohotts cracherodi Leach (1814-1817), p. 131; Carpenter (1863), p. 651; 
Cooper (1870//), p. 61; Pilsbry (1890), p. 79, ])1. 10, figs. 52-53; Camp¬ 
bell (1891), p. 103. 

Description ,—The following is Pilsbry's (1890) description of this species: 

Shell oval, convex, spire near the margin; surface almost smooth, but 
usually showing nearly obsolete spiral lirae. Perforations about 8, color 
greenish black or dull purplish-black. 

*'An oval shell with the two sides equally curved, the back regularly convex, 
not carinated at the row of perforations; outside covered with a thick black 
layer. Surface smooth, except for spiral lirae which are sometimes wholly 
obsolete, and lines of growth. Spire low, near the margin. Inside smooth, 
silvery with red and green reflections; columellar ^ot truncate below, 

sloping inw^ard, its face concave; cavity of spire very small, almost concealed.'* 

This abalone has been reported by several collectors from the 
Farallon Islands, and by Carpenter from San Francisco. It is not 
in the Survey collection. The specimen figured was obtained from 
Moss Beach, San Mateo County, California. 

Range .—Farallon Islands to Cape St. Lucas, Lower California 
(Campbell). 


Haliotis gigantea Chemnitz 

IJaliotis gigantea Chemnitz (1780-1795), p. 115, pi. 167, figs. 1610, 1611; 

Pilsbry (1890), p. 84, pi. 7, fig. 42; Campbell (1891), p. 103. 

Description .—Pilsbry (1890) described this species as follows: 

7 It is of a rounded-oval outline, the back quite convex, highest in the 
middle. It is solid, but not very thick, reddish-brown, radiately streaked more 
or less with chocolate and green. The spiral cords are low but strong, and 
there are irregular but very strong wave-like obliquely radiating folds above. 
The perforations are situated in high tubercles upon a strong dorsal angle, 
below which the left side slopes steeply to the columellar margin; this slope 
has low spiral cords, waved or festooned below the row of holes, and it has 
also an obtuse ridge parallel with that row, not far below it. The spire is very 
small, quite low* Inside there are shallow spiral sulci and indentations at the 
positions of the cords and waves of the exterior. The nacre is light colored 
or silvery, to a high degree iridescent, reflections of einerald green and red 
predominating. The muscle attachment is smooth, but its posterior and lateral 
outlines are marked by a rugose line. Columellor plate wide, its face concave, 
sloping inward. Open perforations 4," 
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The mollusk was deported by Carpenter under the varietal name 
kamtschathana as occurring both at Sau Francisco and the Farallon 
Islands. This abalone was not obtained by the Survey. 

Range .—^Kamtschatka to Monterey, California (Campbell). 

Haliotis rufescens Swainson 

Plate 33 

Ealiotis rufescena Swainson (1821-1822), p. 2; Carpenter (1803), p. 651; 
Cooper (1870a), p. 61; Pilsbry (1890), p. 82, pi. 20, fig. 11; Campbell 
(1891), p. m 

Description, —^Pilsbry (1890) described this species as follows: 

Shell large, heavy and solid, oval, not very convex; sculpture consisting 
of unequal spiral cords and threads and wide low radiating waves; color dull 
red; holes three or four. 

^^The shell is very large, sometimes attaining a length of 9 inches; it is 
thick and heavy, covered outside with a thick brick-red layer which projects 
at the edge of the lip, forming a narrow coral-red edge. The spiral cords are 
unequal in size, and finer than in H, fulgena; the waves of the surface are large 
and oblique. Below the rows of holes there is a depression, followed by a low 
ridge bearing usually large obtuse tubercles. The spire does not project above 
the general curve of the back. Inside the nacre is lighter than in either 
H. fulgena or E, corrugataf and the play of tints not so much broken. The 
colors are chiefly pink and light green, with here and there a small area of 
Prussian blue. The muscle scar is large, peculiarly and variously striped with 
olive-brown, green and blue; a portion of it is roughened by coarse raised cords 
which take a spiral direction. The columellar plate is rather narrow, its lower 
part sloping inward somewhat. Perforations large, somewhat tubular, 3 or 4 
open. * * 

This mollusk has been reported from the Farallon Islands by 
Carpenter. The specimen figured was obtained from Point Reyes, 
Marin County. 

Range ,—Mendocino County to San Diego, California (Campbell). 

Haliotis fulgena Philippi 

Saliotia fulgena Philippi (1845-1846), p. 150; Pilsbry (1890), p. 81, pi. 12, 
figs. 61, 62. 

Ealioiia aplendena Beeve, Carpenter (1863), p. 651. 

Description, —^The following is Pilsbry's (1890) description of this species: 

* * The form is oval, as in the other American Haliotis, the back quite convex. 
It is solid, but thinner than E, rufeacens. The outside is a uniform dull reddish- 
brown. It is sculptured with rounded spiral lirae, nearly equal in size, 30 to 40 
in number on the upper surface. At the row of holes there is an angle, the 
surface below it sloping almost perpendicularly to the columellar edge, and 
having an obtuse keel about jtnidway. The spire does not project«above the 
general curve of the back. Inside dark, mostly blue and green with dark cop- 
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pery stains, pinkish within the spire; the muscle impiession painted in a 
peculiar and brilliant pattern, like a peacock’s tail. Oolumellar plate wide, 
flat, sloping inward. Cavity of the spire small, almost concealed. Perforations 
rather small, elevated, circular, about 5 in number.” 

This species is associated with the preceding species, according to 
Carpenter. Pilsbry (1890) apparently overlooked Carpenter’s cita¬ 
tion when he considered the range of the species. 

Range ,—Farallon Islands (Carpenter), Monterey to Lower Cali¬ 
fornia (Pilsbry). 


. Haliotis assimiUs Dali 

Haliotis assimilis Dali (1878a), p. 46; Pilsbry (1890), p. 83, pi. 22, fig. 29; 

Blankinship and Keeler (1892), p. 151. 

Description ,—This species was defined by Pilsbry (1890) as follows: 

” Shell short, oval, very convex, the spire short but projecting above the 
general outline of the back; surface spirally lirate and having low, rather 
obscure radiating waves; perforations five; inside silvery, with red, blue, and 
green reflections. 

”The form is the same as in H, corrugata^ except that the spire is more 
produced in the present species. It is solid and strong, but not very thick. 
The epidermis is dull reddish and greenish. Surface sculptured by numerous 
spiral cords, alternately larger and smaller, and obsoletely waved radiately. 
Below the row of holes is a shallow channel; the area between the row of holes 
and the columellar margin is spirally lirate, and has an obtuse carina in the 
middle. Inside light, nacre silvery, red and green; the muscle impression 
smooth . . . columellar plate rather narrow, not at all truncated below, sloping 
inward.” 

The only record of this species occurring north of Monterey is that 
of Blankinship and Keeler’s list of species from the Farallon Islands. 

Range ,—Farallon Islands; Monterey to San Diego, California 
(Campbell). 


riSSUEELIJDAE 

, Fiflsuridea Swainson 

* Fissuridea aspera (Eschscholtz) 

Plate 34, figures 2a and 2& 

Fissurella aspera Eschscholtz (1829-1833), p. 21, pi. 23, fig. 5. 

Glyphis aspera, Pilsbry (1890), p. 214, pi. 36, figs. 28, 29, 30;‘Wood and 
Baymond (1891), p. 57. 

Fissuridae aspera, Arnold) R. (1903), p. 338. 

Description ,—^Pilsbry (1890) describes this species as follows: 

” Shell ovate, narrower in front, conical, the slopes nearly straight or a 
little convex behind the middle. Sculptured with numerous radiating riblets, 
of which 30-34 are larger, the intervals between them bearing about three 
smaller ones; the whole decussated by close elevated concentric lirae, which 
are more or less scale-like and imbricating. 
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Color soiled whitish, with numerous wide blackish rays. Inside white, 
hole-callus white, very abruptly truncated behind; margin deeply and sharply 
crenulated. Perforation short-oval, nearly circular, in front of the middle.” 

Height, 26 to 60 mm. 

Occurrence .—^At stations D 5702 (3), D 5713* (2), D5800 (1), 
D 5808 (1), and questionably at D 5801 (1). 

This keyhole limpet was first listed from the vicinity of San Fran¬ 
cisco by Wood and Raymond (1891). It is represented among the 
Survey collections by several worn specimens obtained from the middle 
division of the bay in depths ranging from 13% to 43 fathoms. 

Range. —Sitka, Alaska, to San Diego, California (Orcutt). 

Fissurella BruguiSre 
Fissurella volcano Reeve 

Fissurella volcano Reeve (1849), pi. 4, fig. 2; Carpenter (1863), p. 651; 
Pilsbry (1890), p. 156, pi. 62, figs. 16-18; Wood and Raymond (1891), 
p, 57; Arnold, R. (1903), p. 340. 

Description. —This species was described by Pilsbry (1890) as follows: 

” Shell oval, usually a little narrower in front, the orifice a little in front 
of the middle, oblong, often obscurely tripartite, about one-eighth the length 
of the shell; surface with radiating unequal riblets, often subobsolete. Color 
pink-ashen with 13 to 16 purplish rays, often speckled near the summit. Inside 
white, smooth, frequently with a pink line bounding the callus around the 
perforation; border narrow, daik, alternately pink or purple and gray.” 

This species was found within the limits of San Francisco County 
by Wood and Raymond. It was not collected by the Survey. 

Range .—Bolinas Bay, California, to San Hippolite Point, Lower 
California. 


Megatebennus Pilsbry 
Megatebennus bimaculatus (Dali) 

Fissurellidaea himaculata Dali (1871h), p. 132, pi. 15, fig. 7. 

Clypidella himaculata, Cooper (1888), p. 235; Arnold, R. (1903), p. 339. 

Description, —This species was described by Dali (1872) as follows: 

” Shell ellipsoidal when young, subquadrangulate, and a little narrower in 
front than behind, when adult. Aperture the same shape as the shell, slightly 
encroached upon in some specimens by a point on each side. External surface 
furnished with radiating, rounded costae, not bifurcating but widening slightly 
towards the margin. These are crossed by evident but not very strong lines 
of growth, which, in some individuals, are rather strong. Anterior declivity 
of the shell concave, sides flattened, posterior declivity rounded convex. Color 
whitish, with numerous radiating rays of brown or slate color, usually with a 
broad fasiculus of darker rays in the middle of each side extending from the 
apex to the margin, and occasional dark dots on the ribs. Shell ddhasionally 
entirely brown or slate color, with two darker rays on the sides. Epidermis 
none. 
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Interior pure white, the two dark rays sometimes showing through the 
shell. Extreme outer edge finely denticulate or rounded and smooth, according 
to the stage of growth. Margin as a whole broad, .smooth, differentiated from 
the rest of the surface by a wide, shallow groove. Margin of the aperture 
similarly bordered. Muscular impressions distinct, surface marked by fine 
radiating lines; polished. Anterior and posterior margins internally concave 
or emarginated, so that when laid upon a flat surface in the natural position 
the ends of the shell do not touch it.’’ 

According to Cooper (1888, p. 235), this species occurs at the 
Farallon Islands. It has not been found among the Survey collections. 

Range .—Bolinas Bay to Santa Barbara, California (Dali). 


TUBBINIDAE 

Astralium Link 

Astralium triumphans (Philippi) 

Plate 34, figures 4a and 4b 

Trochus triumphans Philippi (1841), p. 8; Pilabry (1888), p. 228, pi. 58, 
figs. 67, 68. 

Description ,—^Pilsbry (1888) described this Japanese species as follows: 

**Shell low-conic, imperforate, metallic brownish-purple above, nearly white 
below; whorls 6, slightly convex above; body whorl armed around the carinate 
periphery with long slender closed tubular radiating spines, about eight in 
number on the body-whorl, and which are reabsorbed as the growth advances 
leaving only short stumps to festoon the sutures; upper surface with close 
revolving series—generally eight to ten on the last whorl—of minute laterally 
compressed granules; base slightly convex, usually with a marginal row of 
granules, and several rows surrounding the central callus; aperture transversely 
ovate, angulate and channelled at peripheral carina, iridescent within; peristome 
sinuous above, umbilical region covered with a heavy callus; more or less stained 
with pinkish, somewhat excavated at center and spirally ridged.” 

Height, 10 mm. 

Occurrence .—^Ncar station 1)5807* (1). 

This Japanese species was dredged alive just outside the Golden 
Gate. It has not heretofore been reported from North America. 
Although the locality lies within the course of oceanic traffic, the 
probabilities are against the dredging of a single specimen that may 
have been carried across the Pacific and then dropped from the bottom 
of a ship. If this form is exotic, it presumably has established itself 
in these waters. 

Range. —Japan. Biiown on the Pacific Coast only from San Fran¬ 
cisco. 
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Leptothyra Carpenter 
Leptothyra carpenter! Pilsbry 

Leptothyra carpenterif Pilsbry (1888), p. 247, pi. 3da, figs. 26-29; Arnold, B. 

(1903), p. 323. 

Leptothyra sanguinea Carpenter, Gabb (1869), p. 85. 

Leptonyx sanguinea Linnaeus, Keep (1892), p. 87, fig. 73. 

Description. —This species was originally described by Pilsbry (1888) as 
follows: 

Shell small, globose, very solid, imperforate, spire conic, more or less 
depressed; suture moderately impressed; whorls 5, slightly convex, the last 
decidedly deflected toward the aperture, encircled by about fifteen subeqnal 
spiral lirae, separated by interstices about as wide as the ridges; incremental 
striae generally strongly developed, causing the lirae to appear nodose or 
somewhat irregular, and the interstices to appear pitted; aperture oblique, 
nearly white within, about half the length of shell; columella arcuate, base 
obsoletely uni- bi- or tri-dentate; color red, ashen or purple.’^ 

This species was reported from the Farallon Islands and from the 
vicinity of San Francisco by Carpenter (1863, p. 652). It was ob¬ 
tained in depths up to 20 fathoms. Not collected by the U. S. S, 
Albatross.’’ 

Range .—Vancouver Island to Cape St. Lucas, Lower California 
(Pilsbry). 


PHASIANSLLIDAE 

Phaslanella Lamarck 
Phasianella pulloides Carpenter 

PhasianeUa pulloides Carpenter, Pilsbry (1888), p. 173, pi. 39, figs. 69-72; 

Blankinship and Keeler (1892), p. 151. 

Description. —This species was defined by Pilsbry (1888) as follows: 

Small, pointed-oblong, somewhat solid, yellowish, pinkish or whitish, more 
or less clouded longitudinally with purple, dull pink or gray, marked with 
numerous narrow close revolving descending lines of purple, pink or drab, 
sometimes conspicuously fiaihi|diMle below the sutures, and broadly transversely 
fasciate on base; whorls slesely coiled above, with shallow sutures, the 
last more rapidly des 0 ^l 4 |lig^^ separated by a deep suture; aperture usually less 
than half the length of shell, very oblique, short ovate, inner margin arcuate, 
umbHical region excaViled and generally minutely perforate.’’ 

This species hgf been reported from this region by Blankinship and 
Keeler. It i8'n#';|^d in the Survey collections. 

Range .—Islands to Catalina Island, California!^ 
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TROCHIDAE 

Calliofltoma Swainson 
Oalliostoma canaliculatum (Martyn) 

Plate 36; figure 5 

CalUostoma canaliculatum, Pilsbry (1889), p. 361, pi. 67, fig. 49; Wood and 
Raymond (1891), p. 57; Arnold, R. (1903), p. 329. 

Description ,—Pilsbry (1889) described this species as follows: 

Conical with flat base, thin, light fawn colored with yellowish-white lirae; 
imperforate; surface of the whorls encircled by numerous sharply sculptured 
smooth, narrow, cord-like lirae, subequal or alternately smaller; base with 11 to 
13 similar ones. On the upper whorls the lirae are fewer, and in well preserved 
individuals the second whorl is minutely beaded above. Spire conic, with nearly 
straight outlines; sutures impressed. Whorls 7-8, the last obtusely angular, 
flat beneath and impressed around the axis. Aperture oblique, rhombic, iri¬ 
descent and sulcated inside; peristome thin, acute; columella straightened, not 
truncate below, dilated in a pearly iridescent pad above, bounded by an opaque 
white deposit.'' 

This common shell occurs quite abundantly along the shores out¬ 
side of the Golden Gate. It has been reported from this region by 
Wood and Raymond (1891). It was not obtained by the Survey. 

Range. —Sitka, Alaska, to San Diego, California (Pilsbry). 

Oalliostoma costatum (Martyn) 

Plate 36, figures 6 and 7 

CaUiostoma costatum, Carpenter (1863), p. 652; Pilsbry (1889), p. 362, 
pi. 16, figs. 6, 9; pi. 18, fig. 16. 

Description .—This species was described by Pilsbry (1889) as follows: 

**Shell conical, rounded at periphery, base flattened; imperforate; solid; 
dark chestnut colored, the spiral riblets lighter, apex dark, usually purple. 
Surface encircled by numerous spiral smooth riblets, their interstices closely 
finely obliquely striate; riblets usually 7 to 9 on the penultimate whorl, about 
9 on the base. Spire conic; apex acute; sutures impressed. Whorls about 7, 
convex, the last rounded (or a trifle angled) around the lower part, slightly 
convex beneath; aperture rounded, oblique, outer lip fluted within, with a 
beveled opaque white submargin; throat pearly, iridescent; columella simple, 
arcuate.'' 

Height, 9 to 11 mm. 

Occurrence .—At station D 5770* (2). 

Carpenter (1863) lists this species from the Farallon Islands. Two 
living specimens were dredged by the Survey near the north shftre of 
the Golden Gate at a depth of 5 fathoms. The bottom at that locality 
is characterized as being stony. This species occurs abundantly along 
the beaches of the open ocean. 

Range.— Alaska, to San Diego, California (Cooper). 
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Tegola Lesson 
Tegola bronoea (Philippi) 

Plate 36, figures 3 and 4 

Trochus hrunneus Philippi (1842-1855), p. 300, pi. 43, fig. 19. 

Chlorosioma brunneum, Carpenter (1863), p. 652; Pilsbry (1889), p. 170, 
pi. 27, figs. 36-38; Arnold, E. (1903), p. 324. 

Tegula brunnea, Keep (1911), p. 236. 

DescnpUon, —This species was described by Pilsbry (1889) as follows: 

‘'Shell imperforate, conical, solid, russet-yellow, brown, orange-colored or 
deep crimson; spire conic; sutures deeply impressed; whorls about 7, convex, 
smooth, obliquely lightly striate, the last sometimes obsoletely undulated or 
plicate below the suture; base depressed, deeply concave in the center; aperture 
very oblique; columella one or two toothed near the base; umbilical callus 
white; place'of the umbilicus deeply excavated.*^ • 

This is a very common intertidal species along the beaches both 
north and south of the Golden Gate. Not known to occur in San 
Francisco Bay. According to Carpenter, it also occurs at the Farallon 
Islands. No specimens were obtained by the Survey. The specimen 
figured came from Bolinas Bay, Marin County, California. 

Range .—Cape Mendocino to San Diego, California (Cooper). 


Tegula funebrale (A’. Adams) 

Plate 36, figures la and lb 

Chlorosioma funebrale A. Adams (1854), p, 316; Carpenter (1863), p. 652; 
Pilsbry (1889), p, 170, pi. 28, figs. 42-44; Wood and Eaymond (1891), 
p. 57; Arnold, B. (1903), p. 325. 

Trochus moestus Jonas, Carpenter (1856a), p. 212. 

Tegula funebrale, Keep (1911), p. 235. 

Description. —This species was described by Pilsbry (1889) as follows; 

“This species is similar to C. gallina in form and characters of the aperture. 
It is lusterless, purple or black, the apex usually eroded, orange-colored; the 
teeth of the columella are white; and there is never a yellowish streak at the 
base, as in the var. iincta of the last species (C. gallina). The whorls are 
spirally Urate, sometimes smooth except on the base, sometimes strongly Urate 
above. The suture is margined below by an impressed line, and by elevated, 
folicaceous incremental lamella^. This last feature may almost always be 
detected, although somettota but very slightly developed. “ 

Length, 7 to 36 mm. 

(ftcurrence .—At Bonita Point (4)*. 

This common intertidal species is associated with the preceding 
one. Carpenter (1863) <uid subsequent writers have reported this 
moUusk from San Francisco. It is represented in the Survfj collec¬ 
tions by four living specimens taken along the beach at Bonita Point. 
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The species Trochus moestus Jonas, a South American form, has 
been inadvertently listed from San Francisco. 

Range. —Sitka, Alaska, to San Diego, California (Cooper). 

Tegola montereyi (Kiener) 

Trochus montereyi Kiener (1834-1856), pi. 33, figs. 1, la; Pilsbry (1889), 
p. 171, pi. 27, figs. 27, 28. 

Chlorostoma montereyi, Blankinship and Keeler (1892), p. 153. 

Description ,—^Pilsbry characterizes this species as follows: 

Shell umbilicate, strictly conical, rather thin, light olivaceous or pale 
corneous; spire conical, with nearly straight outlines; apex acute; sutures linear; 
whorls 7; fiattened, encircled by numerous fine lines, which become obsolete on 
the lower whorl which shows usually very ill defined obliquely descending 
small folds, at right angles to the incremental striae; body whorl acutely 
angular at the periphery; base flat, spirally lirate; aperture subhorizontal; 
outer lip thin, margined with brown or corneous; columella subhorizontal, 
curved, toothed below middle, receding above, not spread around the umbilicus 
as in the other species; umbilicus funnel-shaped, rapidly becoming very narrow, 
white within, its edge defined by an angle. 

This species was reported from the Parallon Islands by Blanken¬ 
ship and Keeler. 

Range .—Bolinas Bay to San Nicolas Island, California (Pilsbry). 

Margarites Leach* 

Margarites lirulata Carpenter 

Margarita hruJafa Carpenter (1863), p. 653; (1865o), p. 61; Dali (18716), 
p. 128; Pilsbry (1889), p. 296, pi. 65, figs. 81, 82, and 87. 

Gihhula parcipicta Carpenter (1863), p. 653. 

Gibhula succineta Carpenter (1863), p. 653. 

Description .—Pilsbry (1889) described this species in the following words: 

** Shell umbilicate, globose-conical solid, lustorless or slightly shining, pur¬ 
plish, uni colored, or with large radiating white patches above, or around the 
periphery, or spiral darker lines, or spiral articulated lines. Surface either 
with (Ist) a few (2-4) strong lirae above, their interspaces smooth, the base 
with about 8 concentric lirulae, or (2nd) more numerous narrow irregular lirulae 
above, those of the base still smaller, or (3rd) the spiral sculpture obsolete, 
surface smooth or nearly so above and beneath. The spire is more or less 
elevated, apex obtuse; suture impressed, sometimes sub-canaliculate; body- 
whorl convex beneath; aperture oblique, oval-rhomboidal, very brilliantly iri¬ 
descent within, but the acute peristome has a rather broad marginal band of 
opaque white; columella simple, umbilicus tubular, with incremental striae 
within. ^ ’ 

This species is listed by Carpenter (1863) under the name of 
Gibhula smcincta from San Francisco and the Fafallon Islands. Not 
obtained by the Survey. 

•For authority for changing the spelling of tho genus see Dali (19156, p. 112). 
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Range, —Sitka, Alaska, to San Diego, California (Pilsbry). Todos 
Santos Bay (Hemphill). 

Margarites papilla (Gould) 

Plate 36, figure 10 

Trochua pupillus Gould (1848&), p. 91. 

Margarita pupilla Carpenter (1863), p. 653; Pilsbry (1889), p. 296, pi. 44, 
figs. 29-32; Arnold, R. (1903), p. 333, pi. 10, fig. 15. 

Description, —Arnold (1903) described this species as follows; 

* * Shell small, ovate-conic, rather solid; whorls five, convex, flattened slightly 
above, forming a narrow, tabulate band just below suture; body-whorl obtusely 
angulated; surface sculptured with small, flattened, subequal, equidistant, 
revolving ribs, five on the upper whorls; interspaces ornamented by fine, oblique, 
incremental lines; base of body-whorl nearly flat, and ornamented with num¬ 
erous fine, revolving lines, which become coarser near umbilicus; suture deeply 
impressed, distinct, aperture circular; columella somewhat arcuate; umbilicus 
small, groove-like; outer lip sharp, nacreous layer on inner lip.^' 

Height, 3 mm. 

Occurrence. —^At stations D 5773 (i). 

This shell is listed by Carpenter (1863) from the Farallon Islands. 
The only specimen in the Survey collections was dredged alive near 
Lime Point within the Golden Gate in 3 fathoms from a stony bottom. 

Rayxge. —Alaska to Catalina Islands, California (Cooper). 

EULIMIDAE 

Melanella Bowdich* 

Melanella (Eulima) micans (Carpenter) 

Plate 36, figure 11 

Euliina micans Carpenter (1863), p. 659; (1865a), p. 63; Tryon (1886c), 
p. 272, pi. 64, figs. 29, 30; Arnold, R. (1903), p. 269, pi. 9, fig. 12. 

Descripiion, —Tryon (1886) described this species as follows; 

Straight, white, semipellucid, shining; whorls flattened, the last oblong 
oval; aperture narrowly oval, outer lip somewhat straight and scarcely 
thickened. ’ ’ 

Height, 6 to 8 mm. 

Occurrence, —At stations D 5785 {!), D 5788* (i), D 5789 (3). 

This small* gastr^fNod is not mentioned in the lists of species from 
the vicinity of San Francisco. It is apparently restricted in distribu¬ 
tion to the open oceanic waters. Living specimens were obtained by 
the Surrey in the^ vicinity of the Farallon Islands from depths rang¬ 
ing from 3§ to ^ fathoms, the bottoms being composed of fine dark 
green sand. 

Range. —British Columbia to San Diego, California (K^^). 

*For change in generic name see Dali (1916b), 
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. PYBAMIDELLIOAE 

Turbonilla Bisso 

Turbonilla (Pyrgolampros) franciscana Bartsch 

Plate 36, figures 8 and 9 

Turbonilla (Pyrgolampros) franciscana^ Bartsch (1917), p. 645, pi. 42, fig. 2. 

Description, —This species was originally described by Bartsch, as follows: 

Shell elongate conic, flesh colored excepting a broad chestnut band, which 
covers the median third of the last whorl. This dark band really consists of 
two chestnut colored zones, the anterior of which embraces half the band, 
while the xiosterior is equal to one-fourth of the dark area; the two being 
separated by a zone of a little lighter shade, which is as wide as the posterior 
zone. Nuclear whorls decollated in all the specimens seen. Postnuclear whorl 
rather high between the sutures, feebly shouldered at the summit, and slightly 
constricted at the periphery. Early postnuclear whorls marked by low, rounded, 
broad, almost vertical axial ribs, which are wider than the shallow impressed 
spaces that separate them. On the later whorls the axial ribs become quite 
obsolete. On the first of the postnuclear whorls, there are eighteen of these ribs; 
on the second to fourth, twenty; on the fifth they become decidedly feeble and 
on the remainder they are not at all differentiated. In addition to the axial 
sculpture, the surface of the shell is marked by very fine, wavy, closely spaced 
spiral striations. Periphery of the last whorl well rounded. Base moderately 
long, well rounded, marked by lines of growth and spiral striations comparable 
to those on the spire. Aperture broadly oval; outer lip thin, showing the color 
markings within. Columella curved, somewhat twisted and slightly revolute; 
parietal wall glazed with a thin callus. * * 

The type, and seventeen specimens, Cat. No. 2144.35, U. 8. N. M., was dredged 
by the U. 8. 8. *^Albatross^^ at station D.5743, in 10-15% fathoms, on very fine 
sand and mud bottom, 8an Francisco Bay, California. The type has lost the 
nucleus and probably the first of the postnuclear turns. The eight remaining 
measure: length 6.8 mm., diameter 2 mm. 

There are three additional lots of si>ecimen6 in the collection of the U. 8. 
National Museum, likewise dredged by the U. 8. Bureau of Fisheries Steamer 
** Albatross ^ ’ in San Francisco Bay. These are Cat. No. 214433, 3 specimens, 
from station D5729 in 4% fathoms on sandy mud bottom. Cat. No. 214436, 
4 specimens from station D 5703 in 8% fathoms on mud bottom. 

This species belong to the obsoletely sculptured group of Pyrgolampros, 
embfacing halistrapta, pesa, rinella, lituyana^ oregonensia,^* 

Height, 3 to 6.8 mm. 

Occurrence .—At stations D5703 {5, 1), D5704 (1), D5.705 (3), 
D5723 ( 6), 5729t {2), D5740 {7, 1), D5743t (34), D5744 ( 27), 
D5854 (11), D5763 (4), D 5764 (5, 1), D 5781 (1), D 5785 (1), 
D5786 (1),D5799 (4), D 5822 B (40), D 5825 A (66), D 5826 A (1), 
D 5828 B (64), D 5880 A {12), D 5831 (5), D 5836 (24), D 5839 (48), 
D5840 (8), Sausalito (1). 

This new species was dredged at two of the outside stations and 
at 23 stations within the middle and lower cSvisions of the bay. Living 
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specimens were taken in depths up to 13 fathoms and a single shell 
from 40 fathoms. It occurs on bottoms that are prevailingly sandy. 

Range .—^Known only from San Francisco which is the type locality 
of the species. 


Tnrbonilla keep! Dali and Bartsch 

Plate 36, figures 12a and 12b 

Turhonilla Iceepi Dali and Bartsch (1909), p. 71, pi. 6, fig. 1. 

Description ,—This species was described by Dali and Bartsch (1909) as 
follows: 

Shell elongate-conic, yellowish-white with a brown band about two-fifths 
the width of the space between the sutures, immediately below the summits, 
and one about one-third as wide, a little anterior to the middle of the remaining 
light area. Posterior half of base a little lighter brown than the bands between 
the sutures, grading into white on the anterior half. (Nuclear whorls decol¬ 
lated.) Postnuclear whorls slightly shouldered, flattened, somewhat contracted 
at the periphery, marked by strong, well rounded, almost vertical axial ribs, 
of which there are 22 upon the fourth to sixth, 24 upon the seventh to ninth, 
26 upon the tenth, and 30 upon the penultimate turn. Intercostal spaces a little 
narrower than the ribs, well impressed. Sutures strongly impressed, rendered 
sinuous by the strong terminations of the axial ribs at the summits of the 
whorls. Periphery of the last whorl well rounded. Base moderately long, well 
rounded. Entire surface of spire and base marked by numerous, very closely 
crowded, wavy, spiral striations. Aperture large; posterior angle acute; outer 
lip thin, showing the external sculpture and color bands within; columella 
very oblique, almost straight and slightly revolute. 

Height, 6 to 11 mm. 

Occurrence ,—At stations D5785 (i), D5786 (^), D5826 A (64). 

This small univalve has not before been taken as far north as San 
Francisco. It is restricted in the Survey collections to the waters 
of the open ocean. Living specimens were dredged in 39 to 40 fathoms 
from a sandy bottom. 

Range ,—San Francisco; Catalina Island to San Diego, California 
(Dali and Bartsch). 


Odostomia Fleming 
Odostomia franoiscana Bartsch 
Plate 36, figures 15 and 16 

Odostomina (Evalea) franciscana Bartsch (1917), p. 665, pi. 45, fig. 7. 

Description ,—This species was recently described by Bartsch (1917') as 
follows: 

Shell thin, broadly elongate conic, yellowish white. Nuclear whorls small, 
deeply imbedded in the first of the succeeding turns, about which the tilted edge 
of the last volution only projects. Postnuclear whorls inflated, wel]!^ rounded, 
feebly shouldered at the summit, marked by almost vertical, very feeble, incre¬ 
mental lines and exceedingly fine, closely spaced spiral striations. Suture 
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moderately constricted. Periphery of the last whorl very feebly angulated. 
Base short, inflated well rounded, with a very narrow umbilical chink. Aperture 
large; posterior angle acute; outer lip thin; inner lip strongly curved, some¬ 
what reflected and provided with a strong, oblique fold at its insertion; parietal 
wall glazed with a thin callus.’^ 

The type and three specimens, Cat. No. 214431, U. S. N. M., were collected 
at the U. S. Bureau of Fisheries Station D5729, in San Francisco Bay, on 
sticky, nearly black, mud in 4% fathoms. Cat. No. 214432, U. S. N. M., con¬ 
tains four additional specimens also from San Francisco Bay, dredged at XT. S. 
Bureau of Fisheries Station D5781, on coarse sand, pebbly and shell bottom, 
in 9%~16 fathoms.’’ 

Height, 3 to 4 mm. 

Occurrence ,—At stations D 5729t (7), D 5764 (4), D 5781+ (4), 
D5785 (i, 1), D5786 (2), D5785 (4), D 5788 (1), D 5810 (28), 
D 5836 (24), D 5839 (16), and questionably at D 5794, D 5836. 

As yet this new species is known only from the lower and middle 
divisions of the bay and from the open 0 (‘ean in the vicinity of the 
Farallon Islands. Specimens were dredged in depths ranging from 
] % fathoms on bottoms varying from jmre sand to pure mud. 

Range .—Known only from San Francisco, which is the type locality 
of the species. 

Odostomia farallonensis Dali and Bartseh 

Odostomia faraUoriensis Dali and Bartseh (1909), p. 221, pi. 27, fig. 7. 

V(8cnptton. —This species was originally described as follows: 

* * Shell very elongate ovate, deeply umbilicated, light yellow. Nuclear 
whorls very deeply immersed, Postnuclear whorls very slightly rounded in the 
middle between the sutures, more strongly so near the anterior end and toward 
the summit. Summit strongly narrowly tabulate. Periphery of the last whorl 
inflated. Base very strongly suddenly rounded, widely and deeply umbilicated. 
Entire surface marked by numerous fine, closely spaced, spiral striations. Aper¬ 
ture broadly ovate, posterior angle obtuse, outer lip thin; columella very 
slender, strongly curved, revolute, provided with a deep fold a little below 
its insertion; parietal wall glazed with a thin callus.” 

Occurrence .—This species was dredged by the ‘‘Albatross’’ during 
a previous survey at station D 3180 off the Farallon Islands. 

Range .—Known only from the Farallon Islands which is the type 
locality for the species. 

' [Odostomia gravida Gould] 

Odostomia gravida Gould, Wood and Eaymond (1891), p. 57; Dali and 
Bartseh (1909), p. 212, pi. 25, fig. 7. 

This species was reported from this yegion at a time before the 
specific distinctions now made were so well recognized. It is not 
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improbable, therefore that Wood and Raymond confused this southern 
species with some other form. Dali and Bartsch (1909) found this 
species only at Santa Barbara, California. 


Odostomia inflata Carpenter 

Odostomia, inflaia Carpenter (1863), p. 668; Dali and Bartsch (1907), p. 

524, pi. 47, fig. 8; (1909), p. 201, pi. 23, fig. 7. 

Description, —This species was described by Dali and Bartsch as follows: 

‘‘Shell ovate, white. Nuclear whorls decollated. Postnuclear whorls inflated, 
gently curved over the anterior two-thirds of the whorl between the sutures and 
more strongly so on the posterior third, this portion forming an evenly curved 
shoulder. Extreme summit of the whorls slightly flattened and narrow, render¬ 
ing the sutures well marked. Periphery of the last whorl subangulated. Base 
attenuated, rather suddenly contracted below the periphery, which gives the 
space between the periphery and the umbilical area a concave aspect. Entire 
surface marked by fine lines of growth and many fine, closely placed spiral 
lirations, five of which are a little stronger than the rest and divide the space 
between the sutures into subequal areas. There are about 30 of these threads 
upon the last turn between the summit and the periphery and about 60 on 
the base. Aperture very large, patulous anteriorly; outer lip thin at the edge 
but very thick within; columella decidedly curved, and revolute, reinforced to 
the very edge by the attenuated base, provided with a strong oblique fold at 
its insertion.’^ 

According to the original description, this species occurs in cavities 
in shells of Haliotis at the Farallon Islands and at San Francisco. 
The specimen was not found in the Survey collections, by Dr. Bartsch, 
who kindly examined all of the specimens belonging to this genus. 

Occurrence ,—Neah Bay, Washington (Dali and Bartsch); Farallon 
Islands (Carpenter). 


EPITONUDAE 

Epitonium Bolten 

Epitonium cerebricostatum (Carpenter) 

Scalaria oerehriscostata Carpenter (1863), p. 660; Wood and Baymond 
(1891), p. 67. 

Scala cerehriscostata, Arnold, B, (1903), p. 263. 

Description, —Arnold (1903) described this species as follows; 

“Shell turreted, thin; spire consists of eight convex whorls, each with 
fourte^ to eighteen slightly oblique, sharp, thin, reflected, transverse varices; 
varices show a slightly coronated appearance at the shoulder; suture deep and 
disiijkiet. Deflection 22 degrees. 

Ihsme of the specimens have, only slightly reflexed varices, and thVamount 
of M^onation varies in different individuals.’* 
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Wood and Raymond recognized this species within the limits of 
San Francisco County. It was not found among the Survey specimens. 
These authors also list the eastern form E. groenlandica Perry. 

Range. — San Francisco (Wood and Raymond) to San Diego 
(Cooper). 


Epitonium hindsi (Carpenter) 

Plate 36, figures 14a and 14ft 

Scalaria hindsi Carpenter (1856c), p. 165. 

Scala hindsi, Arnold, B. (1903), p. 364. 

Description ,—Arnold (1903) described this species as follows: 

Shell small, turreted, thin; whorls eight, evenly convex; varices eight to 
twelve, sharp, thin, sometimes reflexed, very prominently coronated just anterior 
to suture; suture deep, distinct; aperture subcircular; lip slightly thickened; 
inner lip slightly incrusted. 

Height, 5 to 10 mm. 

Occurrencp .—At stations D 5712 (i), D 5724 B (2),T) 5833 {128), 
fishing grounds west of GTolden Gate* (1), west of Farallon Islands 

u). 

This southern species has not hitherto been reported from these 
local waters. It is sparingly represented among the Survey collections 
at stations within the bay and outside the Golden Gate. Living speci¬ 
mens are recorded from depths ranging from 8% to 815 fathoms, on 
bottoms which are predominantly sandy. 

Range ,—Bodega Bay, California to Panama (Orcutt). 

Epitonium sawinae (Dali) 

Plate 36, figure 13 

Scala sawinae Dali (1903ft), p. 175. 

Description ,—This species was originally described as follows; 

VShell small, elongate, sub-acute, with ten or more whorls; nucleus of 
three smooth polished whorls; subsequent whorls smooth, with about 19 low, 
sharp, slightly reflected varices which entirely cross the whorl; at the shoulder 
these are slightly spinose; aperture rounded ovate, entire, with a small spine at 
the shoulder angle and a less conspicuous one at the inner base of the" aperture; 
there is no trace of a basal cord or disk, and no spiral sculpture. Length, 
10.5; diameter of aperture, 2.5; max. diameter of last whorl, 4.0 mm. A broken 
specimen with three more whorls seems to have measured 24 mm. in total length 
when perfect, and 8 npn. in diameter.” 

Height, 3 to 16 mm. ^ 

Occurrence ,—^At stations D5785* {21, 6), D5786 {10), D5787 
(£), D 5788 (3), D 5789 (1, 11), D 5790 (I), D 5833 (1). 
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This southern species, has heretofore been found only at its type 
locality within the Santa Barbara channel. It is represented in the 
Survey collections mainly from the stations outside the Qolden Gate. 
Living specimens were dredged from a bottom of dark greenish sand 
at depths ranging from 39 to 46 fathoms. 

Range .—San Francisco to Coronado Islands, California. 


LITTOBINIBAK 

Littorina Ferussac 

Littorina planazis (Nuttall) Philippi 

Plate 36, figures 4 and 8 

Littorina planaxis (Nuttall) Philippi (1842-1861), pi. 4, fig. 16; Tryon 
(18876), p. 248, pi. 43, figs. 55, 56; pi. 44, fig. 57; Wood and Ray¬ 
mond (1891), p. 57. 

Description .—This species was described by Tryon (1887) as follows: 

“Whorls convex, rapidly increasing, smooth or very minutely spirally striate, 
light chocolate color, shining, under a thin olivaceous epidermis, speckled and 
spotted irregularly with white, interior chocolate color, with a white band near 
the base; columella broadly excavated, yellowish brown.” 

Height, 3 to 14 mm. 

Occurrence .—At Bonita Point {13, 2), and questionably at D 5742. 

This littoral species was reported by Carpenter (1863) from the 
Farallon Islands and from San Francisco where it has been found by 
subsequent writers. It is a common form upon the rocks or piles at 
or above high-tide level. It is represented in the Survey collections 
by specimens from the beach at Bonita Point and questionably at one 
dredging station within the middle division of the bay. 

Range. —Sitka, Alaska (Cooper); Lower California (Orcutt). 


‘ Littorina scutulata Gould 

P}ate 35, figures 2 and 3 

Littorina scutulata Gould (1848a), p. 83 (1863), p. 53; Carpenter (1863), 
p. 656; Tryon (1887&), p, 250, pi. 45, figs. 98-103. 

Description ,—The following is Tryon's (1887) description of this species: 

'^Faintly striate with spiral impressed lines, olivaceous chestnut or chocolate 
color, including aperture, sometimes not variegated, but usually with longitud¬ 
inal zigzag white markings, sometimes broken up into spots, and frequently with 
an articulated white and chestnut band on the periphery.” 

Height, 2 to 9 mm. 

Occurrence ,—At stations D5739 (1), Key Route Pier, Oakland 
(68), Standard Oil Pier, Eichmond {29), Red Rock (II),‘Presidio 
{&)), Sausalito (.8), Bonita Point* {162, 3). 
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Carpenter (1863) and subsequent writers have listed this species in 
association with the larger form previously considered. A single 
weathered specimen was obtained by the dredge in 18 fathoms of 
water. The distribution of the living shell is very general occurring 
upon rocks or piles at or just above the reach of the waves along the 
shores of the entire bay as well as those outside the Golden Gate. 

Range, —Sitka, to Cape San Lucas, Lower California (Orcutt). 

Lacuna Turton 
Lacuna porrecta Carpenter 

Lacuna porrecta Carpenter (1863), p. 656; (18645), p. 429; Arnold, R. 

(1903), p. 303. 

Description ,—^Arnold (1903) described this species as follows: 

Shell small, white; spire not much elevated; whorls three, convex; body- 
whorl very slightly angulated; suture distinct; aperture ovate; lip effuse; 
umbilical chink large. . . . Distinguishable by large umbilical chink, depressed 
spire, large angle at apex, and effuse outer lip.’^ 

Height, 2 to 4 mm. 

Occurrence ,—^At stations D 5731 {3), D 5797* {1), 

Wood and Eaymond (1891) found this small gastropod within San 
Francisco County. It has been obtained by the Survey at two dredg¬ 
ing stations, one being outside the Golden Gate in 16 fathoms on a sand 
and gravel bottom and the other, within the middle division of the 
bay in fathoms on a pure sand bottom. 

Range .—Vancouver Island, B. C., to San Francisco, California. 


Lacuna unifasciata Carpenter 

Lacuna unifasciata Carpenter (1856d), p. 205; (1863), p. 656; Keep (1911), 
p. 205. 

Description .—Keep (1911) described this small littoral species as follows: 

** Externally it is brown and glossy, with the color broken into dots on the 
keel of the body-whorl. The aperture is semi-lunar in shape, and the flattened 
columella has a small umbilical fissure from which circumstance it receives its 
generic name.’' 

Height, 2 to 3 mm. 

Occurrence. — At Bonita Point* (8), and questionably at the 
Presidio. 

This species is recorded from this region by Carpenter (1863) and 
by subsequent writers. Obtained by the Survey only at the shore 
station at Bonita Point. 

Range .—Farallon Islands to San Diegsft (Carpenter). 
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Lacuna variegata Carpenter 

Lacuna variegata Carpenter (1863), p. 656; (1864&), p. 428; Try on (18875), 
p. 266, pi. 50, fig. 58. 

Leacription, —Tryon (1887) describes this species as follows: 

* * Thin, expanded in front, periphery rounded or obtusely augulated, smooth, 
polished, fulvous, irregularly strigate with chestnut, with frequently a peri¬ 
pheral band of white spots, and sometimes another below the suture.” 

Height, 1 to 3 mm. 

Occurrence, —^At stations D 5711 (^), D 5740 (7), Presidio {19) 
Bonita Point {52), 

This species has not hitherto been recorded from the vicinity of 
San Francisco. It is restricted in the Survey collections to the middle 
division of the bay. Living specimens were very abundant at the shore 
station on both shores of the Golden Gate and at a single dredging 
station at a depth of 8l^ fathoms from a bottom of sand and shells. 

Range, —Vancouver Island, B. C., to San Diego, California 
(Tryon). 


CAPULIDAE 

Hipponix Defrance* 

Hipponix antiquatua Linnaeus 

Hipponix antiquatua Linneaus (1766-1768), p. 1259. 

Hipponyx antiquatua^ Tryon (18865), p. 134, pi. 40, figs. 93-99. 

Amalthea antiquatua^ Blankinship and Keeler (1892), p. 153. 

Deacfiption, —This species was defined by Tryon as follows: 

” White, apex posterior, concentrically rudely, closely laminated, more or 
less distinctly radiately striated; epidermis pilose.” 

This form was listed from the Farallon Islands by Blankinship 
and Keeler. Not found among the Survey collections. 

Range, —^Farallon Islands to Lower California (Orcutt). 

Crepidula Lamarck 
Orepidula convexa Say 

Plate 35, figures 5 and 6 

Crepidula convexa Say (1822), p. 227; Tryon (18865), p. 125, pi. 36, fig. 

10; Sumner, Osborn and Cole Davis (1913), p. 722, chart 184. 
Crepidula convexa Say var. glauca Say, Steams (189^a), p. 81. 

Dcsmpfiow*—Tryon (1886) described this species as follows: 

” Convex, with somewhat trigonal outline, high back and obliquely beaked 
apex; whitish or glaucous radiately lined with chestnut spots, with sometimes 
larger nebulous hhestnut-purple markings.” 

Length, 3 to 12 mm. 


*For change in the spelling of the genus see Dali (19155, p. 104). 
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Occurrence ,—At stations D 5768 (8, 10), D 5781 (5, 3), D 5782* 
{6, 12), D5783 (i, 2), D5784 (i, 4), D5810 (67), D5811 (1, 12), 
D5847 (1). 

This species has been introduced inadvertently along with the seed 
oysters from the Atlantic. The large number of living specimens 
obtained at or in the vicinity of the oyster beds at the southern end 
of San Francisco Bay indicates that this exotic species has gained an 
assured foothold within these local waters. It was first recognized 
on this coast by Stearns (1899a) under the name of C, convexa var. 
glanca Say. 

It has been dredged by the Survey in the southern portion of the 
bay, in the vicinity of the oyster beds, and at one locality oif the Ala¬ 
meda shore. Living specimens were obtained on gravel or shell bottoms 
in depths ranging from 1 to 4 fathoms. It commonly occurs attached 
to a living oyster. 

This form differs from the West Coast species Crcpidula adunca 
in having a higher apex whicli is more centrally located than in the 
western form. 

Range ,—San Francisco, California, Nova Scotia to Florida. 


Crepidula nivea Adams 

Plate 35, figures la and 75, plate 55 

Crepidula nivea Adams, C. B. (1852), p. 234; Keep (1911), p. 208. 

Crepidula navieelloides Nuttall, Carpenter (1863), p, 654. 

De^icripUon ,—This species was originally described as follows: 

Shell ovate-elliptic; rather thick; within snow white; without dingy 
white, sometimes with a faint tinge of brown; very irregularly concentrically 
more or less wrinkled, with very distinct striae of growth; apex turned more or 
less to the right, moderately prominent, marginal; septum longitudinally sub- 
angular, with a deep sinus at the left and a shallow one at the right; margin 
thick, exhibiting striae of growth. , , ,” 
jpength, 3 to 25 mm. 

Occurrence ,—^At stations D5708 (7), 5712 (1), D 5723 (i, 1), 
D5744 (7), D5756 (7), D 5764 (.9), D 5766 (4), D 5767 {53, 11), 
D5868 {67, 3), D 5781 (^5), D 5782* (7, 3), D 5783 (1), 1)5784 {1, 
105), D 5810 (8, 2), D 5811 (1),D5813 (7, 1),D5817 (8),D5817B 
{1) D5846 (5), Standard Oil Pier, Richmond {6), Red Rock (5), 
and questionably at D 5737, I) 5833. 

This mollusk has been reported from the Farallon Islands and San 
Francisco Bay. Living specimens were obtained by the Survey at 17 
stations quite generally distributed from the lower extremity of the 
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bay to the upper portion of San Pablo Bay. It was frequently found 
associated with Ostrea lurida. 

Range .—Puget Sound to Panama. 

Omcibulum Schumacher 
Crucibulum spinosum (Sowerby) 

Calypiraea spinoaa Sowerby (1820-1824), pi. 23, figs. 4, 7. 

Crucibulum spinosum Carpenter (1863), p. 654; Tryon (1886b), p. 118; 

Arnold (1903), p. 306. 

Description. —Arnold (1903) described this species as follows: 

‘'Shell conical, elevated, apex rather acute, slightly curved, smooth, sub- 
central; surface ornamented with numerous rounded, radiating ridges, and 
sometimes with concentric rows of spires; concentric lines of growth visible; 
a cup-shaped lamina is attached along a line on one side^ of the interior of the 
shell; inner surface smooth; rim thin; aperture nearly circular. 

Carpenter mentions this species as occurring on the Farallon 
Islands. No specimens were obtained by the Survey. 

Range .—Farralon Islands to San Diego (Carpenter). 

NATICIDAE 

Polinices Montfort 
Polinices draconis (Dali) 

Plate 38, figures 2a and 2h 

Lunatia draconis Dali (1903b), p. 174. 

Description. —Dali originally described this species as follows; 

“Shell depressed, solid, cream color, sometimes with a ferruginous or livid 
tinge, with six whorls; nuclear whorl very small, smooth; later ones with an 
obscure, nearly obsolete spiral sculpture like flattened-out threads, over which 
run microscopic, close-set, spiral striae: suture with the whorl in front of it 
feebly channeled and the excavation bounded by an obsolete thread; top of the 
whorls flattened, part of the base bordering the umbilicus also fiattish, the 
remainder of the whorl rounded, turgid; umbilicus wide and deep, its walls 
excavated and closely spirally striated aperture oblique, semi-lunate, outer lip 
thin, base rounded; the angle where the lip meets the body filled with a smooth 
white callus, the anterior angle of the pillar lip also thickened.^’ 

Height, 13 to 60 mm. 

Occurrence .—^At stations D5787 (f.), D5788 (5), D5789 (1, 1), 
D5790 (J), D5843 (1), Fishing ground west of Golden Gate {15), 
and questionably at D 6718, D 5763 D 5811, D 6842. 

Dali (1903d) reports this species from the Farallon Islands from 
a depth of 3? fathoms. Determinable specimens of this form were 
obtained by the Survey only from the open ocean. It was difdged at 
depths ranging from 3 to *68 fathmns on bottoms comprised of fine 
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dark green sand. Several fragments of shells that have been doubt¬ 
fully referred to this species were dredged at several localities within 
San Francisco Bay. These may, however, belong to P. leunsi which is 
known to occur within the bay. The fragment from station D 5811, 
may have been brought here along with the eastern oysters with which 
it was found associated. 

Range. —Farallon Islands to Catalina Islands, California (Dali). 


Polinices lewisi (Gould) 

Plate 38, figure 1 

Natica lewisii Gould (1847), p. 239. 

Lunatia lewisii Try on (1886a), p. 35, pi. 13, figs. 11, 12; pi. 9, fig. 70. 

Polynires lewisii Arnold, R. (1903), p. 315, pi. 10, fig. 4. 

Description. —This univalve was described by Tryon (1886a) as follows: 

Conical globose, obsoletely spirally striate, yellowish white or brownish 
white; whorls obliquely sloping above with, in old specimens, an obtuse angle 
on the shoulder, defined by a slight concave constriction above and below it; 
interior chocolate white; umbilicus narrow and deep, with a tongue-shaped, 
chocolate-tinged callus extending partly over it from above.' ^ 

Height, 30 to 75 mm. 

Occurrence.—At stations D 5702 (1), D 5731 (1), D 5737* (2), 
D5795 (1). 

This large predaceous gastropod has not hitherto been reported 
from the vicinity of San Francisco. Shells were dredged by the Survey 
in lOy^ to 19 fathoms within Raccoon Straits, the Golden Gate and in 
the open ocean. 

Range. —Strait of Juan de Fuca, Washington, to San Diego, Cali¬ 
fornia (Cooper). 


Eunaticina Fischer 
Eunaticina oldroydi (Dali) 

Plate 35, figures 10a and 105 

Sigareius oldroydi Ball (18975), p. 85, 

Eunaticina oldroydi. Ball (1899a), p. 85. 

Description. —Ball (18975) originally described this species as follows: 

Shell large, thin, naticoid, with a short spire and 3-4 inflated whorls; color 
pale brown, livid on the spire, fading to waxen on the base; surface sculptured 
with extremely fine wavy spiral striae; aperture ample, oblique, the outer lip 
thin, a little patulous, the body covered with a thin callus, the pillar lip ob¬ 
liquely cut away, wide near the junction with the body, the basal part of the 
margin receding; umbilicus large, pervious, its walls covered with a thin, silky, 
brown wrinkled epidermis. 

Height, 24 mm. 
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Occurrence .—A single specimen from the Fishing Grounds* west 
of the Golden Gate was obtained by the Survey at a depth of 3 fathoms. 

Range. —Drake’s Bay to San Pedro, California (Dali). 

KISSOIIDAX 

Barleda Clark 

Barleeia subtenuis Carpenter 

Barleeia subtenuis Carpenter (1863), p. 656; Tryon (1887c), p. 393, pi. 60, 
fig. 73. 

Description .—This species was described by Tryon as follows: 

‘^Thin, subpellucid, corneous-chestnut; with 4 normal whorls, flatly convex, 
with distinct suture; lip acute. 

This species is reported by Carpenter as occurring at the Farallon 
Islands. A single worn specimen was dredged by the Survey outside 
the Golden Gate which may possibly represent this species. 

Range .—Farallon Islands to San Diego California (Carpenter). 

CEEITHIIDAB 

Cerithiidea 

Oerithidea califomica (Haldeman) 

Plate 39, figures 8a and Sb 

Cerithium californicum Haldeman (1840-1845), no. 1. 

Cerithium sacrata Gould, Carpenter (1863), p. 655; Tryon (1887a), p. 162, 
pi. 33, figs. 69-72. 

Cerithidea californica, Dali (1892), p. 277; Arnold, R. (1903), p. 296. 

Description .—Arnold (1903) described this species as follows: 

**Shell turreted; apex decollated; whorls nine or ten, slightly convex, orna¬ 
mented with three or four spiral ridges and numerous transverse ridges, the 
two sets varying in prominence; suture impressed, distinct; aperture subquad¬ 
rate; outer lip effuse, thickened, broadly rounded below, and slightly produced 
in a columellar beak; inner lip straight above this beak.'’ 

Carpenter (1863) reports this species from San Francisco Bay; 
although it is not found among the Survey collections, it is known to 
occur within San Francisco Bay along the shores of Lake Merritt and 
in the brackish waters near Belmont and Mill Valley. 

Range .—Baulinas Bay to Mazatlan, Mexico (Tryon). 

Bittiuxu Leach 

Bittitm eschricbti (Middendortf) var. montereyense Bartsch 

Bittium filosum Carpenter, Arnold, B. (1903), p. 292; Blankinship and 
Keeler (1892), p.JSS. 

Bittium eschrichti var. montereyense Bartsch (1911), p. 387. 
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Blankinship and Keeler (1892) report this species under the name 
of B. filosum, as occurring at the Farallon Islands. That name has 
now been superceded by that of B. eschrichti, which is a northern form 
represented in the southern waters by the variety montereyense. It is 
probable that those authors obtained the variety instead of the typical 
species. 

The same authors list the species B. armillatum Carpenter from 
the Farallon Islands, but that form is now thought to be an extinct 
species. 

Range, —Northern California to Cape San Lucas, Lower California. 

Bittium subplanulatum Bartsch 

Plate 41, figures 5a and 5b 

Bittium suhplanulatvm Bartsoh (1911), p. .*195, pi. 57, fig. 5. 

Deacrtpiton ,—This species was originally described by Bartsch (1911) as 
follows: 

Shell broadly elongate conic, milk white. Nuclear whorls a little more 
than one, well rounded, smooth. The first of the post-nuclear whorls well 
rounded, marked by three spiral cords, one of which is at the summit, another 
on the middle of the whorl, while the third is a little above the suture. The 
succeeding turns show four spiral cords, of which the one at the summit is a 
little less strong than the rest; the remaining three divide the space between 
the sutures into four equal parts. Beginning with the fourth whorl, intercalated 
cords make their appearance between the primary ones, so that on the last 
whorl we have an intercalated cord and sometimes two between all the primary 
cords; these, however, are never quite as strong as the principal ones. In 
addition to the spiral cords, the whorls are marked by decidedly curved, slender, 
well rounded, almost vertical, axial ribs, which are scarcely indicated on the 
first turn, while 14 of them occur upon the second and third, 16 upon the fourth, 
18 upon the fifth and sixth, 22 upon the seventh, 24 upon the eighth, and 26 
upon the penultimate turn. The intersections of the spiral cords and axial ribs 
form weakly developed, rounded tubercles which are truncated on their posterior 
margin, while spaces enclosed between them are very shallow quadrangular 
pits. Sutures strongly constricted. Periphery and base of the last whorl well 
rounded, marked by slender, spiral cords, of which those immediately below the 
periphery are the strongest and are truncated on the posterior margin, sloping 
gently anteriorly. Of these cords, seven occur on the base of the type. Aper¬ 
ture rather large, irregularly oval, channeled anteriorly; posterior angle acute; 
outer lip thin, rendered sinuous by the external sculpture; columella decidedly 
oblique, strongly curved, and reflected.’' 

Length, 7 mm. 

Occurrence, —At station D 5788 (1).* 

The only specimen referred to this species, \yas dredged by the 
Survey in the vicinity of the Farallon Islands in 68 fathoms from a 
bottom of fine dark green sand. 

Range, —San Francisco to Point Loma, California. 
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CEBITHIOPSIDAE 

Oerithic^sis Forbes 
[Oerithiopsis, sp.] 

The similarity of the names of the eastern species C. tubercularis 
(Montagu) with that of C. tuberculoides Carpenter apparently con¬ 
fused Cooper, also Blankinship and Keeler in reporting the former 
species from the Farallon Islands. Since Carpenter’s form has a 
known range such as to make it improbable that it occurs as far north 
it is possible that those authors obtained C. columna Carpenter, which 
is known to have a range such as to include these waters. 


CTPBAKIDAX 

Trivia Gray 
Trivia oalifomica Gray 

Trivia califomica Gray, Tryon (1886&), p. 202, pi. 22, figs. 18, 19, 20, 37; 

Blankinship and Keeler (1892), p. 153. 

Description ,—This form has been redefined by Tryon as follows: 

Ovate, rather globose; ribs distant, dorsal impression faint, whitish, teeth 
whitish. 

This species has been reported from .the Farallon Islands by Cooper 
and by Blankinship and Keeler. It is not among the Survey collec¬ 
tions. 

Range, —Farallon Islands (Cooper); San Diego, California (Or- 
cutt). 


Krato Bisso 
Erato vitellina Hinds 

Erato vitellina Hinds (1844a), pi. 13, figs. 22, 23; Tryon (1883c), p. 10; 
Blankinship and Keeler (1892), p. 153. 

Description ,—Characterized by Tryon (1883) as follows: 

^^Obesely ovate, aperture rather wide, dark red, lighter on the thickened lip> 
margin.” 

This species is known from this region only through Ihe report of 
Blankinship and Keeler. 

Range,— Francisoo (Blankinship and Keeler); souUiem Cali* 
fomia to Acapulco, Mexico (Tryon)« 
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OVULIDAE 

Pedicolaria Swainson 
Pedicularia californica Newcomb 

Pedicularia californica Newcomb (1864), p. 121; Tryon (1885a), p. 242, 
pi. 1, fig. 4. 

Description, —The following is the description given by Tryon: 

‘‘Depressly globose, crimson colored, minutely transversely striated, above 
pounded, below broadly rounded; lip expanded, semicircular; columella thick, 
dilated within, straight; aperture elongately subovate; extremities broadly 
notched. * * 

This species is indigenous to the Farallon Islands according to 
Cooper. It was not obtained by the Survey. 

Range .—Farallon Islands to Monterey, California (Orcutt). 


COLUUBELUDAK 

Columbella Lamarck 
Columbella gausapata Oould 

Plate 41, flgureR la and lb; pi. 56 

Columbella gausapata Gould (1849r), p. 170; Arnold, E. (1903), p. 239, 
pi. 10, fig. 8. 

Astyris gausapata, Keep (1892), p. 35, lig. 15. 

Description. —This species was described by Arnold (1903) as follows: 

“Shell small, rather heavy; spire elevated; apex acute; whorls seven, slightly 
convex; body-whorl ventrirose, slightly angulated; whorls smooth except for 
delicate incremental lines; sutures depressed, distinct; columella recurved and 
striated on outside with faint spiral ridges and grooves; aperture elongate- 
ovate; canal prominent, slightly curved; outer lip thickened with a row of 
spirally elongate denticles; inner lip smooth.’’ 

Height, 3 to 10 mm. 

Occurrence .—^At stations D 5703 (27), D 5706 {7), D 5721 (2), 
D5723 (55), D 5739 (75), D 5740 {12, 4), D5743 (45), D 5754 (5), 
D 5755 (5), D 5772 (14), D 5775 (1), D 5778 (2), D 5785 (hundreds), 
D5786 (hundreds), B 5787 (hundreds), D 5788 (4i), D5789 (11, 1), 
D5790 (hundreds), D5791 (hundreds), D5792 (hundreds), D5796 
(5), D 5798 (2), D5799 (5), D 5802 (7.2), D 5803 (7), D5805 (20), 
D 5825 (7), D 5825 A (2), D 5825 A (15), D 5828 B (8), D 5830 (5), 
D 5840 ( 8), Fishing Grounds west of Golden Gate (6), Bonita Point 
(2), Sausalito (7). 

Although this is a very common species along the beaches of 
the open ocean it has not been listed from the vicinity of San Fran¬ 
cisco by previous writers. It has a general distribution occurring in 
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Carquinez Strait, in the middle and lower division of the bay as well 
as in the vicinity of the Farallon Islands. Living specimens were 
taken along the shore at several localities and at depths ranging up 
to 68 fathoms. This species occurs most frequently upon a bottom 
that may be characterized as muddy sand. 

Range .—Alaska to San Diego, California (Cooper). 

BUCCmiDAE 

Amphissa H. and A. Adams 
Amphissa corrugata (Reeve) 

Plate 41, figures 4u and 4^ 

Bucctnum corrugata Reeve (1846-1847), pi. 4, fig. 110. 

Truncana corrugata. Carpenter (1863), p. 662. 

Amphissa corrugata, Tryon (1883b), p. 197, pi. 63, fig. 66j Arnold, R. 

(1903), p. 241. 

Description .—This species was described by Arnold (1903) as follows: 

Shell small, solid, fusiform; spire elevated; apex acute; whorls seven, 
slightly convex, with about eighteen to twenty rather wavy, slightly oblique, 
rounded, transverse ridges extending from suture to suture; spiral ornamenta¬ 
tion consists of numerous fine raised lines in the interspaces between the trans¬ 
verse ridges; suture impressed, distinct aperture rhomboidal, narrow; outer lip 
lirate within; inner lip incrusted, smooth; canal short, recurved; pillar spirally 
lined externally.^' 

Carpenter (1863) reported this species from this region. Ob¬ 
tained from a depth of 40 fathoms. Not obtained by the Survey. 

Range. —Sitka, Alaska, to Monterey, California (Tryon). 

Cantharus Bolten 
Oantharus, sp. 

Wood and Raymond (1891) report the tropical species C. gent’ 
matus Reeve from these local waters. It is probable that those authors 
confused Reeve’s species with some other similar form. 


Chrysodoinus Swainson 
OhryBodomus dirus (Reeve) 

Plate 37, figure 3 

Bueciniuin dirus Reeve (1846-1847), pi. 62, no. 92. 

Euthria dira, Tryon (1881), p. 151, pi. 72, figs. 232, 233. 

ChrysoHomui dirus, Carpenter (1863), p. 664. 

Description.—This species was described by Tryon (1881) as foy^^ws: 

Upper whorls longitudinally plicate, plicae becoming evanescent on the 
body-whorl; whole surface deeply engraved with narrow revolving channels, 
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making the interstices appear as though covered with revolving, flat-topped 
ribs; sometimes these ribs are divided by an impressed line into pairs. Grayish 
brown, revolving ribs darker; aperture yellowish brown, ribbed within and 
stained darker in the interstices at the lip.’^ 

^Carpenter (1863) reported this common intertidal species from 
this region. It was not taken by the Survey. 

Range, —Sitka, Alaska, to Monterey, California (Tryon). 

Chrysodomus tabulatus Baird 

Plate 37, figure 2 

Chrysodomus tabulatus Baird (1863), p. 66; Carpenter (1863), p. 663; 

Arnold, B. (1903), p. 228, pi. 7, fig. 6. 

Neptunea tabulala, Tryon (1881), p. 121, pi. 49, figs. 284, 286. 

Description, —Arnold (1903) described this species as follows: 

Shell large, fusiform; spire elevated; apex subacute; whorls eight, sharply 
augulated and keeled above, forming a rimmed spiral table; surface ornamented 
with revolving ridges of alternating size; suture very deeply impressed; aper¬ 
ture pyriform; outer lip thin, smooth; inner lip incrusted; canal long, narrow, 
curved backwards; columella twisted, spirally ridged. 

Length, 25 to 78 mm. 

Occurrence ,—At station D 5789* (.?, 1). 

This gastropod has not hitherto been reported from the vicinity 
of San Francisco. Several living specimens were dredged by the 
‘'Albatross’^ in the vicinity of the Farallon Islands at a depth of 46 
fathoms from a bottom composed of fine dark green sand. 

Range ,—Strait of Juan de Fuca, Washington, to Catalina Island, 
California (Cooper). 


NASSIDAE* 

Nassa Lamarck 

Nassa fossata (Gould) 

Plate 35, figures 12a and 12b; plate 57 

* Buccinum fossatum Gould (18495), p. 152; (1862), p. 67. 

Nassa fossata, Tryon (1882a), p. 55, pi. 17, figs. 316, 318; Wood and Ray¬ 
mond (1891), p. 57; Arnold, B. (1903), p. 232. 

Description ,—Arnold (1903) described this species as follows: 

Shell small, conical; spire elevated; apex subacute; whorls seven, convex; 
body-whorl ventricose; ornamentation of fourth and fifth whorl consists of five 
or six strong, nodose, spiral ridges which increase in number by intercalation 
on the lower whorls; the prominence of the nodes varies inversely with the 
number of ridges, the ridges on the body-whorl being nearly smooth and alter¬ 
nating large and small; the ridges near the angle of the Whorl reach the greatest 

*Dall (1917, p. 675) has recently shown that the name Alectrion should be 
used for the reticulate species (of Nassa) with little or no callus, no hump, 
and simple or nearly simple outer lips . , 
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prominence; suture deeply impressed, distinct; aperture ovate; outer lip thick¬ 
ened and denticulated by ends of revolving internal ridges; inner lip incrusted, 
the incrustation spreading over part of body-whorl and columella; columella 
short, curved, spirally striated, and grooved deeply next to body-whorl; anterior 
sinus short, broad, recurved.” 

Height, 4 to 88 mm. * 

Occurrence .—^At stations D5714 ( 1 ), D5739 ( 1 ), D5743 (i), 
D 5744* (f, 3), D 5747 (i), D 5754 {3), D 5772 {22), D 5788 {18, 2), 
D5792 (1), D5796 (1), D 5803 (4), D 5808 (7), D 5809 ( 8 ), D5811 
(1), D5821 {1), D5821 A {1), D5823 (i), D5824 B (1), D5825 
(f.), D 5829 A ( 1 ), D 5833 ( 1 ), Fishing Grounds west of Golden Gate 
{€), Richmond (1), and questionably at D 5710, D 5724, D 5730, 
D 5763, D 5764, D 5785, D 5786, D 5790, D 5812. 

This mollusk was first reported from this region by Wood and 
Raymond (1891). It is common along the beaches of the open ocean, 
and has been taken by the Survey at a number of stations within the 
middle and lower divisions of the bay as well as outside the Golden 
Gate. Living specimens were dredged in II /4 to 68 fathoms, being 
most frequently taken at a depth less than 10 fathoms. There ap¬ 
pears to be but little correlation between the distribution of this preda¬ 
ceous gastropod and the type of bottom upon which it was taken. 

Range .—Strait of Juan de Fuca, Washington, to Cerros Island, 
Lower California (Dali). 

r 

Nassa mendica Gould 

Plate 35, figure 9; plate 58 

Nassa mendica Gould (18495), p. 155; (1862), p. 70; Carpenter (186*0, 
p. 662; Tryon (1882a), p. 56, pi. 17, figs. 370-232; Wood and Baymond 
(1891), p. 57; Arnold, B. (1903), p. 233. 

Description .—The following is Arnold^s (1903) description of this species: 

”Shell small, conical; spire elevated; apex acute; whorls seven, convex; 
ornamented with a varying number of transverse ridges and a few less promi¬ 
nent spiral ridges; suture deeply impressed, distinct; aperture subquadrate; 
outer lip thin, smooth on edge, but denticulated remote from margin; inner lip 
incrusted; columella curved, spirally striated, and separated from body-whorl 
by deep groove; canal short, recurved,” 

Height, 4 to 18 mm. 

Occurrence .—At stations D 5704 {6), D 5705 (4), D5706 (7, 4), 
D5712 (1), D 5739 (4), D 5740 (3), D 5741 (1), D5755 (1), D 5772 
{6), D5773 {14), D5775 {3), D5777 (1), D5779 (1), D5781 {!), 
D5791 {1, 1), D5796 (2), D5808 (1), D5725 A (3), D5827 B (1), 
D5828 B ( 7 , 1), D 5734,(1), and questionably at D 5701/D 5785, 
D 5797. 
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Both Carpenter and Wood and Eaymond recognized this species 
from the vicinity of San Francisco. It is recorded at twenty-one of 
the “ Albatrossstations, having a distribution pattern similar to that 
of Nassa fossata. Living specimens were obtained only within the 
middle division of the bay at depths ranging from 1% to 29 fathoms. 
A variety of bottom types are represented at these stations. The 
species appears to prefer the muddy localities in preference to the 
sandy ones. 

Range, —Sitka, Alaska, to San Diego, California (Cooper). 

Nassa perpinguis Hinds 

Plate 35, figure 13 

Nassa perpinguis Hinds (1844a), p. 36, pi. 9, figs. 12, 13; Tryon (1882a;, 
p. 56, pi. 37, fig. 319; Arnold, R. (1903) p. 234. 

Description ,—This species is described by Arnold (1903) as follows: 

Shell small, conical; spire elevated; apex subacute; whorls seven, convex, 
abruptly truncated at posterior margin, forming a spiral table; ornamentation 
consists of sharp, spiral ridges with slightly wider interspaces, and posteriorly 
sloping transverse ridges, the whole giving a decidedly eancellate appearance 
to the surface; suture deeply impressed, distinct; aperture subovate; inner 
portion of aperture ridged by spiral sculpture; outer lip thin; inner lip thinly 
incrusted; columella twisted and spirally ornamented; groove on upper part of 
columella prominent; canal short, curved.’^ 

Height, 3 to 33 mm. 

Occurrence .—^At stations D5754 {4), D5755 (1), D5785 {24, 
12), D5786 {10, 3), D5787* {22, 9), D5789 {72, 48), D 5790 (2), 
D 5791 (5, 9), D 5792 {8, 3), D 5826 B (1), D 5841 (1), and west of 
the Farallon Islands (5). 

According to Cooper, San Francisco is the northern limit of the 
range of this species. Restricted to stations from the open ocean and 
the middle division of the bay, except for a single specimen near the 
Ferry Building at San Francisco. Living specimens were dredged 
at depths ranging from 4% to 815 fathoms on bottoms that are pre¬ 
dominantly sandy. 

Range .—San Francisco, California, to Lower California (Cooper). 

nyanaasa Stimpson 

UyanaMa obsoleta (Say) 

Plate 35, figures 11a and 115 

Nas»a obsoleta Say (1822), p. 232. ' 

Ilyanasea obsoleta Tryon (lS82a), p. 60, pi. 18, figs. 347-349; Sumner, 
Osbum, Cole, and Davis (1913), p. 710, chart 168. 
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Description ,—Tryon (1882) described this eastern species as follows: 

^'Chocolate-brown or olive, with occasionally a faint, lighter colored central 
band; deep chocolate within the aperture, with a central white band.” 

Height, 7 to 23 mm. 

Occurrence —At stations D5811 (4), D5814 (2), near Key Boute 
Pier*, Oakland {36), 

This eastern species, probably introduced with ''seed’' oysters, was 
first found upon the oyster beds near Alameda in the year 1909 by 
Keep (1911). It was obtained by the Survey at two localities in the 
vicinity of Point San Pedro and near the Key Route Pier, Oakland. 
At the more southern locality it was associated with the oysters, upon 
which it undoubtedly preys. It occurs at a depth of 1 fathom on a 
mud-shelly bottom. 

Range ,—San Francisco, California. 


MURICIDAE 

Murex Linnaeus 
Murex carpenteri (Dali) 

'Pteronotus carpenteri Dali (1899d), p. 138. 

Murex carpenteri^ Orcutt (1915), p. 93. 

Description ,—Dali originally described this species as follows: 

"Shell trilate, reddish brown, with obscure spiral lines of darker brown, 
the aperture whitish with a darker throat, nucleus brownish, whorls about 
eight, the last much the largest; suture distinct, appressed, intervarical surface 
smooth or obscurely spirally striate, the apical whorls with reticulate threading; 
the last two or three whorls with a single obscure nodulosity on the periphery 
between the varices; varices continuous up the spire; posterior face of the 
varices smooth with obscure radial ridges which slightly crenulate the margin, 
in adolescent shells; but in full grown ones there are about five rather wide, 
low radial ridges, each of which terminates in a digitation of the margin; 
anterior faces of the varices with a profuse, close-set crenulate imbrication, 
which in fully grown shells show radial depressions corresponding to the ridges 
on the back of the varix; digitations excavated in a shallow manner anteriorly, 
terminating in somewhat blunt projections, thin and sharp edged; aperture 
small, oval, with a continuous, raised, smooth margin with denticulations; canal 
closed, moderately wide, bent to the right in front, a disused smaller canal 
bordering its posterior two-thirds on the left. Length of shell 67, of last whorl 
from the suture 42; width including varices 35, width of aperture 9.5; length 
of aperture, 13 mm.” 

This species, according to Orcutt (1915), occurs at the Parallon 
Islands. ' 

Range .—^Farallon Islan^^ to San Diego, California (OrcifW). 
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Mures (Ocinebra) interfossa (Carpenter) 

Plate 37, figures la and 1& 

Ocinebra inierfossa Carpenter (1863), p. 663; Tryon (1880), p. 131, pi. 39, 
fig. 484; Arnold, R. (1903), p. 255. 

Description, —Tryon (1880) described this species as follows: 

Shell narrower and more shouldered than the last species, the lattice of 
revolving lirae and longitudinal ribs coarser and more elevated; canal shorts 
closed. * * 

Height, 8 mm. 

Occurrence ,—At station D 5770 (1). 

This species has been reported by Carpenter from the Farallon 
Islands and by Wood and Raymond from San Francisco. A single 
shell was dredged by the Survey within the middle division of the 
bay in 5 fathoms. 

Range, —Sitka, Alaska, to San Diego, California (Cooper). 

Murex (Ocinebra) lurida (Middendorff) 

Plate 37, figures 4a and 4Z) 

Tritomum luridum Middendorff (1847-1849), p. 150, pi. 4, figs. 4, 5. 

Ocinebra lunda. Carpenter (1863), p. 663; Wood and Raymond (1891), 
p. 57; Arnold, R. (1903), p. 256. 

Description, —This species was described by Arnold (1903) as follows: 

Shell of medium size, fusiform; whorls six, convex, slightly angulated near 
posterior margin; upper whorls with several transverse ridges; surface orna 
mented with numerous rounded, raised lines; suture deeply impressed, distinct; 
body-whorls not extraordinarily ventricose; aperture subovate; outer lip thick¬ 
ened, denticulated; inner lip incrusted; columella widened; umbilicus subper¬ 
forate; canal narrow, sometimes with overgrowing lips.^' 

Height, 10 to 14 mm. 

Occurrence .—At stations D 5770 (7), Bonita Point* {3, 1). 

Carpenter and subsequent writers list this species as occurring in 
the vicinity of San Francisco. It is represented in the Survey col¬ 
lections by a single living specimen dredged near Bonita Point at a 
depth of 5 fathoms, and by four specimens obtained from the near-by 
rocky shore. 

Range. —Sitka, Alaska, to San Pedro, California. 

Urosalpinx Stimpson 
Urosalpinx cinereus (Say) 

Plate 37, figures 8a and 8b ' 

Urosalpinx cinereus Say (1822), p. 236. 

Urosalpinx cinereus^ Stearns (1899b), p. 112; Tryon (1880), p. 152, figs. 
487, 489, and 493. 
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Deaeription* —^Tryon has described this species as follows: 

‘‘Usually light brown or yellowish, rarely with several revolving indistinct, 
rufous bands. Within the aperture varying from light flesh-color to dark 
salmon, chocolate or purple.” 

Height, 6 to 27 mm. 

Occurrence, —At stations D 5781 (77, 13), D 5782 (5), D 5783 
(77, 1), D5784 (77, 9), D5795 (1), D5810 {12), D5811 (5, 12), 
» 5812 (7, 2), D 5813 (2), D 5814 (4, 8), D 5847 (2), and questionably 
at D 5773. 

Steams (1894) was the first to recognize this exotic species within 
San Francisco Bay. This is the oyster drill, which plays so much 
havoc on the oyster beds. It is abundant in the lower division of the 
bay in the vicinity of Point San Mateo. Living specimens were 
dredged in 1 to 4 fathoms from bottoms composed of mud and shells. 

Range, —Known on the Pacific Coast only in the vicinity of the 
beds of Ostrca elongata, Maine to Florida (Tryon). 

THAISIDAE Dali 

Thais Bolten 
Thais lamellosa (Qmelin) 

Plate 40, figures 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 5a, 6, 7, 8; plate 59 

Buccinum lamellosum Gmelin, Linnaeus (1788-1793), p. 3498. 

Purpura cnspata Chemnitz, Carpenter (1863), p. 662; Arnold, E. (1903), 

p. 261. 

Thais (Nucella) lamellosa, Dali (1915a), p. 663. 

Description, —The following is Arnold's (1903) description of this species: 

“Shell fusiform, thick; spire elevated; apex subacute; whorls five to seven, 
convex or angulated, with one or more prominent spiral ridges on angular part 
of whorl; suture impressed, distinct; aperture ovate to elliptical; outer lip 
effuse, generally denticulate; inner lip incrusted, smooth; canal short, curved 
backwards; umbilicus subperforate.” 

Height, 4 to 60 mm. 

Occurrence. —^At stations D 5700 {10, 5), D 5701 (1), D 5702 {39, 
24), D 5708 {10, 24), D 5714 {2, 12), D 5723 (14), D 5724 (1), D 5737 
(2), D5753 (]), D5755 (1), D5773 {1, 7), D5775 (3), D5779 (2), 
D5781 {3), D5795 {6, 23), D5796 {1, 27), D5800 (13), D5801 
{6, 8), D 5802 (1), D 5808 {1, 17), D 5809 {2, 45), D 5812 {!), D 5821 
B (2), D5828 A (1), D5824 B (425), D 5825 (J), D5825 B (1), 
D5826 (2), D5826 A (60), D5826 B (10), D5827 (18), D5827 A 
(21), D 5827 B (7), D 5828 B (7), D 5829 (1), D 5829 A (40), D 5831 
(1), D 5832 A (^), D 5833 (14), D 5834 (1), D 5841 (13), D 5843 (2), 
Red Rock {53, 14), Sausalito (2), and questionably 0 5^2, D 5731, 
D5732, D5736, D 5797, D 5798. 
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This prevalent species has a general distribution within the middle 
and the lower divisions of the bay. It is characteristically a littoral 
species and would show a different distributional pattern from that 
given on plate 46, had the shores of the bay been investigated. 

Range ,—Aleutian Islands, Alaska, to Monterey, California, with 
varieties ranging farther south. 

# 

Thais lamellosa (Gmelin) var. septentrionalis (Reeve) 

Purpura septentrionalis Reeve (1846), pi. 10, fig. 50. 

Purpura crispata Chemnitz var. septentrionalia, Tryon (1880), p. 175, pi. 

54, fig. 166; Wood and Raymond (1891), p. 57. 

This smooth form occurs abundantly in the region of San Francisco 
Bay. No attempt was made to separate it from the typical form as 
found in the Survey collections. 

Range ,—Northward from Santa Barbara, California. 


Thais lamellosa (Qmelin) var. franciscana Dali 

Thais lamellosa (Gmelin) var. franciscana Dali (1915a), p. 565. 

Description, —This variety was described by Dali in the following words: 

Shell subfusiform, heavy, with a suboonic spire shorter than the aperture, 
laminae reduced to obsolete low imbrications or usually none; whorls flattened 
behind the shoulder; major spirals low, feeble, two on penultimate whorl, or 
more on the last whorl; minor spirals obsolete or none; aperture large, the outer 
lip flaring, umbilical chink usually distinct but closed.^' 

This variety was not recognized until after the fauna had been 
determined. The variations within this species are illustrated on 
plate 40. Of the specimens figured, the following may be considered 
as belonging to this variety (pi. 40, figs. 5a and 56). 

Range ,—Known only from San Francisco Bay, which is the type 
loc^Jity for the species. 


Thais lima (Martyn) 

Purpura lima Martyn, Tryon (1880), p. 175, pi. 54, fig. 159; Wood and 
Raymond (1891), p. 57. 

Description, —Tryon (1880) described this species as follows: 

‘'Its characteristic appearance is due to a considerable number of narrow, 
elevated revolving ribs, which are alternately larger. The shell is usually so 
thin that the external ribs form corresponding sulcations within the aperture. 
The suture is frequently channeled, color light brown, more or less banded and 
clouded with a deeper tint.'' 
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This species was not found in the collections dredged by the 
‘‘Albatross/’ Wood and Raymond (1891) reported it from San 
Francisco County. 

Range .—California to Alaska (Tryon). 


Thais emarginata (Deshayes) 

Purpura saxicola var. emarginata Deshayes, Carpenter (1863), p. 62: Wood 
and Baymond (1891), p. 57. 

Purpura emarginatay Tryon (1880), p. 175, pi. 53, fig, 156. 

Thais emarginata, Dali (1915a), p. 5. 

Description. —Tryon characterized this species as follows: 

'*When the revolving ribs of saxicola or ostrina become broken np into 
nodules, the result is P. emarginata Desh., which is typically a very distinct 
looking shell, but connected by minute gradations with the smoothest ostrina. *' 

Wood and Raymond recognized this species from this region. Tt 
was not obtained by the Survey. 

Range .—San Francisco to Santa Rosa, California. 


Thais emarginata (Deshayes) var. ostrina (Gould) 

Plate 39, figures 2, 3, 4, and 5 

Purpura ostrina Gould (1853), p. 244; (1862), p. 225. 

Purpura saxicola var. ostrina, Carpenter (1863), p. 662; Tryon (1880), p. 

174, pi. 53, fig. 154; Wood and Raymond (1891), p. 57. 

Thais emarginata var. ostrina, Dali (1915a), p. 570. 

Description. —Gould (1853) described this variety as follows: 

** Small shell, solid, broad-ovate, purplish, banded with brown lines, generally 
in pairs, faintly marked with the lines of growth, and sometimes with obtuse 
revolving ribs. Whorls four or five obtusely angular posteriorly, convex, the 
last comprising most of the shell, very smooth, simple; pillar broadly flattened, 
regularly arcuate, chestnut-colored; aperture livid chestnut, paler near lip.^' 

Height, 8 to 20 mm. 

Occurrence .—^At Presidio* (66), Bonita Point ^24), and question¬ 
ably from stations D 5732, D 5786, D 5808, D 5809. 

This form has been recorded both by Carpenter and Wood and 
Baymond from the vicinity of San Francisco. Determinable speci¬ 
mens referable to this variety were obtained by the Survey only at the 
shore stations. Fragments that probably belong to this species were 
dredged within the Golden Gate and in the vicinity of the Farallon 
Islands. « 

Range.—Tillamook, Oregon, the type locality, to Sanl^ Barbara, 
California (Tates). 
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' PUSIDAE 

Fuflinus Bafinesque 
Fusinus luteopictus (Dali) 

Fusus luteopictus Dali, Arnold, R. (1903), p. 225. 

Fuaiis cinerus Say, Blankinship and Keeler (1892), p. 153. 

Description. —Arnold (1903) described this species as follows: 

''Shell small, fusiform; whorls five, convex, crossed by nine rounded ridges 
which reach their maximum development on the middle of the whorl; surface 
ornamented with three or four prominent spiral lines, with finer ones some¬ 
times intercalated; suture appressed; aperture subovate; outer lip not thick¬ 
ened, with internal spiral lines; inner lip incrusted; columella short; canal very 
short, narrow.'' 

Specimens of this species were reported to have come from San 
Francisco by Carpenter, also by Blankinship and Keeler (1892) page 
153. Not represented in the Survey collections. 

Range .—Farallon Islands to San Diego, California (Arnold). 

Fusinus harfordi (Stearns) 

Fusus {Chrysodomus?) harfordi Stearns (1873), p. 79; Dali (1891), pp. 

178-179, pi. 6, fig. 6. 

Description .—This species was described by Stearns (1873) as follows: 

"Shell solid, elongate, regularly fusiform; spire elevated, whorls six or 
seven, moderately convex, slightly flattened (in outline) above, with a groove 
or channel following the suture; color, chocolate brown; surface marked by 
numerous narrow revolving costae, which alternate in prominence on the body 
wljorl, and longitudinally by fine incremental striae, and on the upper whorls 
by obtusely rounded ribs of more or less prominence; aperture ovate, about 
one-half the length of the shell, polished, white and finely ribbed within (the 
outer lip in perfect specimens is probably finely crenulated); canal short, nearly 
straight.' ’ 

Dali (1891) reports this from this region. Not dredged by the 
Albatross.^’ 

Range .—Mendocino County, California, to the Farallon Islands 

(Dali). 

« 

VOLUTIDAE 

Mitra Lamarck 
Mitra idea Melvill 

Mitra idea Melvill (1893). 

Mitra maura Swainson, Carpenter (1863), p. 661; Arnold, B. (1903), p. 222. 

This species was referred to the Peruvian form Mitra maura 
{=M. orientalis Gray) by Carpenter and most jsnbsequent authors. 
Although it has been reported from the Farallon Islands, it was not 
taken by the Survey. 

Range .—Farallon Islands to San Diego, California (Arnold). 
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OUVIDAX 

Olivella Swainson 
Olivella biplicata Sowerby 
Plate 37, figures 5a and 5b 

Olivella hiplioata Sowerby (1825), p. 33; Tryon (1883a), p. 87, pi* 34, fig. 

58; Wood and Baymond (1891), p. 57; Arnold, B. (1903), p. 219. 

Description ,—The following is Arnold’s (1903) description of this species: 

Shell small, subcylindrical; spire only slightly elevated; apex subacute; 
whorls five or six, flat, smooth, except for very fine incremental lines; suture 
appressed, very distinct; body-whorl convex, but nearly fiat near outer lip; 
aperture elongate-triangular; outer lip thin, nearly straight; inner lip thickly 
incrusted, the incrustation forming quite a ridge; columella completely incrusted 
around lower portion, two prominent plications.” 

Height, 10 to 25 mm. 

Occurrence ,—At stations D5755 (i), D5765 (i), D5776* (i), 
D 5809 (5), and questionably at D 5777. 

This large olive shell was first reported from this region by Wood 
and Raymond (1891). It is restricted in the Survey collections to 
four stations within the middle division of the bay. It was dredged 
in depths ranging from 1% to 3^ fathoms from bottoms comprised 
of sand and stones. 

Range ,—Strait of San Juan de Fuca, Washington, to San Diego, 
California (Cooper). 


Olivella intorta Carpenter 

Plate 37, figure 7 

Olivella intorta Carpenter (1856b), p* 207; Arnold, B. (1903), p. 220, 

Description ,—This species was described by Arnold (1903) as follows: 

”Shell small, subovate; spire elevated, solid; whorls five, flat, smooth; 
suture appressed, very distinct; body-whorl ventricose, smooth; aperture long, 
narrow, widening anteriorly; outer lip thin; inner lip incrusted, incrustation 
thick, forming callus on body of middle whorl near aperture; columella with 
smooth incrustation over lower portion, and one prominent, sharp plait on lower 
side.” 

Height, 5 to 16 mm. 

Occurrence .—^At stations D5731 (37), D3732 ( 6), D5733 (5, 1), 
D6734 (ff), D5735 {23, 1), D 5737 {45, 1), D 5788 (7), D 5790 (1), 
D 5708 (7), and questionably at D 5738. 

This southern species has not hitherto been reported as far north 
as San Francisco: It is restricted in liie Surrey collections to localities 
outside the Golden Gate,, with the exception of one statiM west of 
Fort Point. Living specimens were dredged at depths of 7% to 66 
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fathoms from bottoms that are predominantly sandy. Not associated 
at any haul with the preceding species. 

Range ,—San Francisco; Santa Cruz, California, to Lower Cali¬ 
fornia (Dali). 


Olivella pedroana (Conrad) 

Strephona pedroana Conrad (1855), p. 327, pi. 6, fig. 51. 

Olivella hoetica Carpenter, Tryon (1883a), p. 71, pi. 17, figs. 28-31, 34. 

Olivella pedroana, Arnold, R. (1903), p. 221. 

Description, —The following is the description of this species as given by 
Tryon (1883): ‘ 

''Spire moderately elevated, sharp-pointed, body-whorl oval; red-brown or 
gray, fasciculated upon a white band at the suture; body-whorl maculated or 
with zigzag markings, and sometimes a white central band, fasciole white, tip 
of spire frequently dark-tinted. ^ ^ 

Height, 3 to 13 mm. 

Occurrence ,—At stations D5785 {14), D 5786 (.9, 3), D 5787 {!), 
D5790 (745), D 5791 (7, 1). 

This is the first known record of this species from the vicinity of 
San Francisco. It was dredged by the ‘‘Albatross’^ only in the 
vicinity of the Farallon Islands at depths ranging from 29 to 40 
fathoms from a bottom composed of dark green sand. 

Range ,—Strait of Juan de Fuca, Washington, to San Diego, Cali¬ 
fornia (Cooper). 


CANCEIJ.ABIIDAE 

Oancellaria Lamarck 
Oancellaria crawfordiana Dali 

Plate 39, figures 9a and 9h 

Oancellaria crawfordiana Dali (1891), p. 182, pi. 6, fig. 1; Keep (1911), 
, p. 137, fig. 110. 

Description, —^Dall (1891) originally described this species as follows: 

"Shell elongated, slender, with six moderately rounded whorls, reticulately 
sculptured and covered when fresh with a rather coarse brown fibrous epi¬ 
dermis; whorls transversely flculptured with from fourteen to twenty narrow, 
clear-cut, moderately elevated, even, slightly flexuous ribs, crossing the whorls, 
but less prominent anteriorly and separated by wider interspaces. The only 
other transverse sculpture is of lines of growth; spiral sculpture of (between 
the sutures nine to ten) narrow, fiat-topped, strap-like elevated cingula, with 
wider excavated interspaces, rather uniformly spread over the whorl, but more 
distant near the shoulder, and on the earlier whorls somewhat sharper and 
relatively more prominent. Between the cinguli, and rarely on them, are a 
few obscure, revolving lines. On the canal thq. cinguli become rounded, smaller, 
and obscure. The surface under the dehiscent epidermis is polished pale brown, 
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with a somewhat chalky substratum easily corroded. The upper whorl or two 
have lost most of this layer in the specimen figured and the nucleus is lost. 
The suture is deep^ but not channeled. The canal has no constriction behind it. 
The aperture is rather long, the outer lip but slightly reflexed and a little 
fluted by the spiral sculpture. Inside there are a few faint and obscure lirae. 
The throat is pure white; the body callus, tinged with pale pinkish brown. 
The anterior angle of the aperture is nearly canaliculate, and produces a 
perceptible siphonal fascicle. The pillar is straight and strong, with two 
])laits; the posterior stronger, both oblique and rather low. The angular edge 
of the pillar, though not elevated, might by some be taken as an obscure third 
plait. At the end of the plaits on the callus of the pillar are a number of small 
shelly pustules like those on C. cassidifotmis.** 

Height, 27 to 35 mm. 

Occurrence ,—At station D5789 {14). 

This is near the known northern range of this gastropod. It was 
obtained by the Survey at a single station near the Farallon Islands. 
The depth at that station was 46 fathoms, and the bottom was de¬ 
scribed as being composed of fine dark green sand. 

Range. —Drake’s Bay to San Diego, California (Dali). 

PLETJTOTOMIDAE 

Turris Bolten 
Tunis incisa Carpenter 
Plate 41, figures 2a and 25 

Drillia incisa Carpenter (1863), p. 657; (1865o), p. 62; Arnold, R. (1903), 
p. 205. 

Description .—This species has been described by Tryon (1865) as follows: 

Shell in general form like the preceding species (T. inermis)^ but smaller, 
the whorls somewhat more rounded; cinereous, with reddish chestnut revolving 
lines. ’' 

Height, 25 mm. 

Occurrence .—At station D5791 (1), and questionably at D5835. 

This species has not before been recorded from the vicinity of San 
Francisco. The single determinable specimen in the Survey collections 
was dredged in 29 fathoms in the open ocean near the Farallon Islands. 

Range .—Strait of Juan de Fuca, Washington, to Santa Cruz, 
Cajifornia (Cooper). 


Turris perversa (Gabb) 

^ Plate 41, figures 8a and 35 

Pleurotoma (Surcula) perversa Gabb (1865), p. 183; Gabb (1869), p. 6, 
pi. 1, fig. 10. ^ 

Turris perversa, Ball (1909), p. 26, pi. 5, fig. 5. ^ 

Description ,—^This species was originally described by Gabb (1805) as 
follows: 
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** Shell sinistral, elongate sub-fusiform, apex acute, sometimes slightly bent, 
nuclear whorls two, very convex, loosely twisted and white; whorls eleven or 
twelve, slightly convex; color a reddish brown, somewhat lighter on the middle 
of the whorl; aperture narrow, canal short, inner lip moderately encrusted with 
a white callus, brown on the outer margin; columella twisted; outer lip acute, 
sinus rounded, shallow, broad and adjoining the suture.’* 

Height, 20 to 40 mm. 

Occurrence .—At stations D 5785* (1), D 5790 (1). 

‘According to Carpenter, this region falls within the range of this 
species, but it appears not to have been reported from the vicinity of 
San Francisco. It is represented in the Survey collections by two 
specimens from the open ocean, dredged at depths of 33 and 39 fathoms 
from a sandy bottom. 

Range .—Vancouver Island, B. C. (Cooper), to Lower California 
(Dali). 


Tunis (Bela) tabulata (Carpenter) 

Plate 39, figure 1 

Manqeha tahnlata Carpenter (1863), p. 658. 

Description .—Carpenter described this species as follows: 

‘'Stout, strongly shouldered, coarsely cancellated. Pillar abnormally twisted.” 

Height, 3 to 11 nim. 

Occurrence.—At stations D 5785 (1), D 5786 (5), D 5788* {2, 2). 

This species was dredged by the Survey only in the vicinity of the 
Farallon Islands. Living specimens were obtained from a sandy 
bottom at a depth of 68 fathoms. 

Range .—Vancouver Island to Todos Santos Bay, Lower California. 

Bathytoma Harris and Barrows 

Bathytoma carpenteriana (Gablj) 

Plate 37, figure 6 

Pleuiotonm (Surcula) carpenteriana Gabb (1865), p. 183; (1869), p. 72, 
pi. 1, fig. 8; Dali (1909), p. 27, pi. 4, fig. 8. 

Description .—Dali described this species as follows: 

“Shell ovate-fusiform, solid, of five or more whorls; scul]>ture chiefly with 
fine close set spiral threads subequal in size, with linear interspaces, and almost 
obsolete above the shoulder; whorls moderately convex, above the rounded 
shoulder moderately excavated with a closely appressed suture; axial sculpture 
of rather inconspicuous incremental lines, most evident between the suture and 
the shoulder, where they are concavely arcuate in harmony with the wide, 
shallow anal sinus; aperture ovate-elongate, with a short canal and smooth 
pillar often obscurely thickened mesially.” , 

Height, 17 to 75 mm. 

Occurrence, — At stations D5785* (i), D5787 (i), D5788 (i), 
D5789 {15y 2), D5792 (1). 
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It is restricted in the Survey collections to the open ocean. Living 
specimens were dredged in 39 to 68 fathoms from a bottom composed 
of fine dark green sand. 

Range .—Tomales Bay, California, to Cerros Island, Lower Cali¬ 
fornia (Dali). 


Mangilia Bisso 
Mangilia angnlata Carpenter 

Plate 39, figures 10a and 10& 

Mangilia angulata Carpenter (1863), p. 658; Arnold, B. (1903), p. 212, 
pl. 7, fig. 9. 

Description ,—This species was described by Arnold (1903) as follows: 

Shell small, turreted, elongate-fusiform; apex acute; whorls six, broad 
and angular, angle being slightly posterior to middle; sculpture consists of ten 
prominent, rather sharp, transverse ridges which reach maximum prominence 
on angle of whorl; suture deeply impressed, distinct, aperture oblique, narrow, 
elliptical, drawn out anteriorly into a short, narrow canal; outer lip thin; 
simple, arcuate; inner lip smooth.^' 

Height, 2 to 10 mm. 

Occurrence ,—At stations D5785 (26^ 3), D 5786* (5, 3), D5787 
(1), D 5789 (1), D 5790 (3), D 5791 (6), D 5792 {16). 

This species has not thus far been recorded from the vicinity of 
San Francisco. It was dredged by the Albatross’^ only in the vicin¬ 
ity of the Farallon Islands at depths ranging from 19 to 46 fathoms 
on bottoms composed of fine dark green sand. 

Range .—^Puget Sound, Washington, to San Diego, California. 

OONIDAE 

Conus Linnaeus 
Conus califomicus Hinds 

Conus califomicus Hinds (1844a), p. 7, pl. 1, figs. 3, 4, 5; Tryon (1884), 
p. 17, pl. 4, figs. 62, 63; Cooper (1888), p. 236; Arnold, B. (1903), p. 
199. 

Description .—^Arnold (1903) described this species as follows: 

Shell double-conical; spire compact, elevated; apex subacute; whorls seven 
or eight, flat, smooth, except for incremental lines; suture irregular, appressed; 
body-whorl conical, subangular anteriorly, spirally ornamented with fine lines, 
which sfre most prominent on lower part of whorl; aperture long, narrow, 
spghtly wider anteriorly; outer lip thin, bulging anteriorly; obsolete posterior 
sinus. ’ ’ 

This uncoflbaon species was reported from the Farallon Islands by 
Cooper. It is not reprej^nted in the Survey collections, 

Fiurallon Islands to San Diego, California (Arnold). 
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aotaxonidae 

Acteon Montfort 

Acteon pnnctocoelatus (Carpenter) 

Plate 41, figure 6 

Tornatella punciocoelata Carpenter (1863), p. 646. 

Bictaxis punciocoelata Dali (1871&), p. 136, pi. 15, fig. 12. 

Acteon punciocoelata Arnold, B. (1903), p. 189, pi. 9, fig. 6. 

Description, —Arnold (1903) has described this species as follows: 

Shell small, elongate, elliptical, thin; spire small, conical; whorls three 
or four, convex; sculpture consists of numerous fine, spiral impressed lines; 
body-whorl slightly ventricose; aperture acutely angular above, rounded below; 
outer lip thin, simple; columella projecting beyond the line of the anterior 
margin, or truncate obliquely; one sharp, columellar plait.” 

Height, 5 to 8 mm. 

Occurrence .—^At stations D5785 (I), D5786 (I), D5789 {2), 
D5791* (5). 

Carpenter (1863) mentions this species as occurring at the Farallon 
Islands. It has been obtained by the Survey only in the vicinity of 
those islands. Dredged from a fine dark green sand bottom in 29 to 
46 fathoms. 

Range .—San Francisco to San Diego, California (Cooper). 

ACTEOCINIDAE 

Acteocina Gray 
Acteocina cerealis (Gould) 

Plate 41, figures 8o and 8b 

Bulla (Tornahna) cerealis Gould (1853), p. 278, pi. 14, fig. 9. 

Tomatina cerealis, Pilsbry (1893), p. 188, pi. 50, figs. 39, 40; Arnold, B. 

(1903), p. 189, pi. 10, fig. 5. 

Description, —^Pilsbry (1893) described this species asIPollows: 

” Shell cylindrical, with very short spire, light brown. Surface smooth 
except for curved growth-striae. Aperture long, narrow, somewhat widened 
below, the outer lip arched forward; columella rather straight, oblique, with a 
spiral fold.” 

Height, 3 to 10 mm. 

Occurrence ,—^At stations D5785* {19), D5786 {2), D5788 (4), 
D5789 (5). 

This southern species has not hitherto been recorded as fat north 
as San Francisco. It is represented in the Survey collections by a 
few specimens from the waters west of the Golden Gate. Living 
specimens were dredged at depths ranging from 39 to 68 fathoms on 
bottoms composed of fine dark green sand. 

Range .—San Francisco to San Diego, California. 
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Volvula A. Adams 
Volvnla oylindrica Carpenter 

Plate 41, figures 7a and 7b 

Volvula cyhndrica Carpenter (1863), p. 647; Arnold, B. (1903), p. 191, 
pi. 4, fig. 2. 

Vescnpiion ,—Arnold (1903) described this species as follows; 

Shell small, cylindrical; flattened in middle and with margin almost 
parallel, swelling out anteriorly; suddenly narrowed behind, running out into 
short, narrow, umbilicated point; aperture length of shell; very narrow pos¬ 
teriorly, gradually broadening into subovate opening at anterior end; surface 
smooth, except for faint lines of growth parallel to margin of shell. 

Height, 3 to 9 mm. 

Occurrence .—^At stations D 5785 {3), D 5786 (7, 1), D5788 (75), 
D5789 (7). 

This also is a southern species not before reported this far north. 
Associated with the preceding species. 

Range .—San Francisco to San Diego, California. 


GADINIIADAB 

Gadinia Gray 

Gadinia reticulata (Sowerby) 

Mouretta reticulata Sowerby (1835), p. 6. 

Bowellia radmta Carpenter, Cooper (18705), p. 319. 

Gadinia recticulata, Dali (1870), p. 11, pi. 2, figs. 1-9, pi. 4, figs. 1, 2, and 
3; Arnold, B. (1903), p. 197. 

Description .—This species was described by Arnold (1903) as follows; 

Shell conical; apex central, smooth, blunt; surface sculptured by numerous 
rounded, radiating ridges, made somewhat nodose by concentric, elevated lines 
of growth; aperture slightly ovate; inner surface smooth; lip smooth, effuse; 
color white. 

This species has been found within this region only by Cooper 
(1871). 

Range .—^Farallon Islands (Cooper), Lower California (Carpenter), 
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EXPLANATION OP PLATES 

PLATE 14 


Fig. 1. Actla caatr^nsU (Hinds). X 2. Longitude 9*4 mnu 

Station D5788.* Exterior of left valve. 

Fig. 2, Aeila eoitrensis (Hinds)• X 2. Longitude 9.4 mm. 

Station D5788.* Interior of right valve. 

Fig. 3a. Area transveraa Say. X 2. Longitude 18.2 mm. Sta¬ 
tion D5711. Exterior of right valve. 

F^. dh. Area tranaveraa Say. X 2. Longitude 18.2 mm. Sta¬ 
tion V 5711. Interior of right valve. 

Fig. 4. Nneula temm Carpenter. X 4. Longitude 5.5 mm. 

Station D 5785(f). Exterior or left valve. 

Fig. 5. Leda hamaia Carpenter. X 2. Longitude 10.5 mm. 
Station D5785. Exterior of left valve. 

F^. 6. Yoldia enaifera Dali. X 1. Longitude 39.5 mm. Sta¬ 
tion D 5789.* Exterior of left valve. 

Fig. 7a. Leda taphria Dali. X 2. Longitude 16 mm. Station 
D5785. Exterior of right valve. 

Fig. 78. Leda taphria DalL X2. Longitude 16 mm. Station 
D5785. Interior of left valve. 

Fig. 8. Leda taphria Dali. X 2. Longitude 14 mm. Station 
D 6785. Dorsal view. 

Fig. 9. Yoldia corperi Gabb. X 1. Longitude 54 mm. Station 
D57, Exterior of right valve. 

Fig. 10a. Oatrea luHda Carpenter, XI. Longitude 61 mm. In¬ 
terior of left valve. 

Fig. 108. Oatrea lurida Carpenter. X 1. Longitude 51 mm. In¬ 
terior of right valve. 
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PLATE 15 

All figures approximately natural size 

Fig. 1. Moa%a maGroachtsma (Deshayes). Longitude 61 mm. 
Bolinas. Exterior of upper, or left valve. 

Fig. 2a. Anomta perumana d^Orbigny. Longitude 24 8 mm. Sta 
tion 5811. Exterior of upper, or left valve. 

Fig. 25. Anomta peruviana d'Orbigny. Longitude 24.8 mm. Sta 
tion 5811. Interior of upper, or left valve. 

Fig 3a Oatrea elonqata Solander. Longitude 46 mm Station 
1) 5782. Interior of left valve. 

Fig 35. Osfrea elonqata Solander Longitude 46 mm Station 
D5782. Interior of right valve 





PLATE 16 

All figutes approximately natural size 

Fig. la. Monta machrosehisma (Deshayes). Longitude 61 mm. 
Bolinas. Interior of upper, or left valve. 

Fig. 16. Mania machroschisma (Deshayes). Longitude 61 mm. 
Bolinas. Interior of lower, or right valve. 


[ 864 ] 





PLATE 17 

All figures approximately natural size 

Fig. la. Hinmtes gxganteus Gray. Longitude 70 mm. 
Exterior of upper, or left valve. 

Fig. lb. Hinmtes giganieus Gray. Longitude 70 mm. 
Exterior of lower, or right valve. 


Bolinas 
Bolin as. 


[ 366 ] 






PLATE Id 

All figures approximately natural size 

Fi^. 1. Modiolus demissus (Dillwyn). Longitude 77.2 mm. San 
Francisco Bay. Extenor of left valve. 

Fig. 2. Mytilus cahfornianus Conrad. Longitude 77 mm. Pre 
sidio. Exterior of left valve. 

Pig. 3. Lyonsxa caltformca Conrad. Longitude 22 4 mm. San 
Francisco, University of California Collection. Exterior of right 
valve. 

Fig. 4. Mytilus eduhs Linnaeus. Longitude 51.3 mm. Station 
D 5764. Exterior of left valve. 

Fig 5. Adula siyhna Carpenter. Longitude 33.7. Moss Beach, 
San Mateo County, Collected by A. L. Barrows. Exterior of left 
valve. 

Fig. 6. Adula falcata (Gould). Longitude 70 mm. Duxbury 
Beef, Bolinas. Exterior of left valve. 
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PLATE 19 


Fig. la. Phaootdea tenuisculptus (Carpenter). X 4. Longitude 
3 mm. Station D5786.* Interior of left valve. 

Fig. lb. Phocotdea tenuisculptus (Carpenter). X 4. Longitude 
3 mm. Station D5786.* Exterior of left valve. 

Fig. 2a. Pandora filosa (Carpenter). X 2. Longitude 17.3 mm. 
Station D 5785. Exterior of left valve. 

Fig. 2b. Pandora filosa (Carpenter). X 2. Longitude 17 3 mm. 
Station D5785. Exterior of right valve. 

Fig. 3. Marcta suhdtaphana (Carpenter). X 2. Longitude 14.6 
mm. Station D 5786. Exterior of left valve. 

Fig. 4. Kellia laperousx (Desbayes). X 1. Longitude 24.4 mm. 
Station D5846. Interior of right valve. 

Fig. 5a. Phacmdes annulatus (Beeve). X 1. Longitude 67 mm. 
Station 1)5789. Exterior of right valve. 

Fig. 5b. Phacotdes annulatus (Beeve). X 1. Longitude 67 mm. 
Station D5789. Interior of left valve. 

Fig. 6. Paphta stamtnea var. orhella (Carpenter). X 1. Longi¬ 
tude 23 mm. Station D 5846. Exterior of left valve. Found as a 
nestler in pholadid borings. 




PLATE 20 


Fig. la. Cardium corhia (Martyn). X 1. Longitude 49 mm. 
Station D 6700. Dorsal view. 

Fig. 16. Cardium corhis (Martyn). X 1. Longitude 49 mm. 

Station D 6700. Exterior of left valve. 

Fig. 2a. Cardium (Protocardium) centifilomm Carpenter. X 2. 
Longitude 10.6 mm. Station D6785.* Exterior of right valve. 

Fig. 2b. Cardium (Protocardium) centifilorsum Carpenter. X 2. 
Longitude 10.6 mm. Station D 5785.* Exterior of left valve. 

Pig. 2c. Cardium (Protocardium) centifilosum Carpenter. X 2. 
Longitude 10.5 mm. Station D 5785.* Interior of left valve. 

Pig. 2d. Cardium (Protocardium) centifilosum Carpenter. X 2. 
Longitude 10.5 mm. Station D5785.* Interior of right valve. 

Fig. 3. Cuspidaria califomica Dali. X 2. Longitude 10 mm. 
Station D 5789. 

Fig. 4. Psephidea ovalis Dali. X 5. Longitude 4.3 mm. Station 
D 5788.* Exterior of left valve. 

Fig. 5. Thyasira gouldi (Philippi). X 4. Longitude 7 mm. 
Station D5788.* Exterior of right valve. 

Pi^ 6a. Petricola carditoides (Conrad). X 1. Longitude 42.7 
mm. Eolinas. Dorsal aspect. 

Pig. 66. Petricola carditoides (Conrad). X 1. Longitude 42.7 
mm, Bolinas. Exterior of left valve. 
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PLATE 21 

All figures approximately natural size 

Fig. la. Paphia staminea (Conrad). Longitude 56 mm. Interior 
of left valve. 

Fig. Ih, Paphm staminea (Conrad). Longitude 56 mm. Ex¬ 
terior of left valve. 

Fig. 2. Saxidomus nuttaUi Conrad. Longitude 111.6 mm. Pigeon 
Point. Exterior of left valve. 
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PLATE 22 


All fig^es approximately natural size 


Fig. la. Paphta tenerrxma (Carpenter), 
linas. Exterior of left valve. 

Fig. lb. Paphxa tenerrxma (Carpenter), 
linas. Interior of left valve. 


Longitude 89 mm. Bo- 
Longitude 89 mm. Bo- 
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PLATE 23 

Fig. la. Manama nasuta (Conrad). Longitude 58.5 mm. Station 
D 5830. Exterior of right valve. 

Fig. 15. Macoma nasuta (Conrad). Longitude 58.5 mm. Station 
1)5830. Exterior of left valve. 

Fig. lo. Macoma nasuta (Conrad). Longitude 58.5 mm. Station 
D 5830. Interior of left valve. 

Fig. Id. Macoma nasuta (Conrad). Longitude 58.5 mm. Station 
D 5830. Interior of right valve. Compare the pallial sinus with 
that shown in figs. Ic and 2c. 

Fig. 2a. Macoma inquinata (Deshayes) (f). Longitude 57 mm. 
Exterior of right valve. 

Fig. 25. Macoma inquinata (Deshayes) (f). Longitude 57 mm. 
Interior of right valve. 

Fig. 3a. Macoma inquinata (Deshayes) (?). Longitude 55 mm. 
Exterior of left valve. 

Fig. 35. Macoma inquinata (Deshayes) (f). Longitude 55 mm. 
Interior of left valve. 
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All figures approximately natural size 

Fig. la* Macoma inquinata (Deshayes). Longitude 43.5 mm. 
Station D5830. 

Fig. 15. Macoma inquinata (Deshayes). Longitude 43.5 mm. 
Station D5830. Note the pallial sinus and compare with figs. Ic 
and Id, plate 10. 

Fig. 2. Spisula caiilliformis Conrad. Longitude 77 mm. Uni¬ 
versity of California Collection. Note the hinge of this right valve. 
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PLATE 25 


Fig. 1. Macoma halthica {lArmB,e\xs), XI. Longitude 21.6 mm. 
Station D 5717.* Exterior of* right valve. 

Fig. 2. Macorm halihtca (Linnaeus). X 1. Longitude 28 mm. 
Station D 5717.* 

Fig. 3a. Tellina salmoiiea (Carpenter). X 1. Longitude 13 mm. 
Station D 5800. Exterior of right valve. 

Fig. 3b. Tellina salmonea (Carpenter). X 1. Longitude 13 mm. 
Station D 5800. Exterior of left valve. 

Fig. 4. Maeoma xndentaia Carpenter. X 1. Longitude 25 mm. 
Station D 5791. Exterior of right valve. 

Fig. 5. Telhna hodegensts Hinds. X 1. Longitude 47.5 mm. 
Bolinas. Exterior of left valve. 

Fig. 6. Maeoma yoldiformis Carpenter. X 2. Longitude 15 
mm. Station D 5785.* Exterior of left valve. 

Fig. 7a. Telhna buttoni Dali. X 2. Longitude 16 mm. Station 
D5739.* Exterior of right valve. 

Fig. 7b. Telhna buifont Ball. X 2. Longitude 15 mm. Station 
D5739.* Interior of right valve. 

Pig. 8. Maeoma secia (Conrad). X 1. Longitude 59 mm. Bo¬ 
linas. Exterior of left valve. 

Fig, 9, Maeoma balthiea (Linnaeus). X 1. Longitude 20 mm. 
Near Key Route Pier, Oakland. Exterior left valve. 

Fig. 10a. Tellina earpenterx Dali. X 4. Longitude 12 mm. Sta¬ 
tion D 5788.* Interior of left valve. 

Pig. 10b. Tellina carpenteri Dali. X 4. Longitude 12 mm. Sta¬ 
tion D 5788*. Exterior of left valve. 
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PLATE 26 

All figures approximately natural size 

Fig. 1. Solen sicaritis Gould. Longitude of shell 70.5 mm. Sta¬ 
tion D5705. View of the left side, showing the foot and siphon 
extended. 

Fig. 2a. Siliqua nutialh (Conrad). Longitude 111.3 mm. Moss 
Beach, San Mateo County. Interior of right valve. 

Fig. 2b. Siliqua nuttalli (Conrad). Longitude 111.3 mm. Moss 
Beach, San Mateo County. Exterior of right valve. 
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PLATE 27 

All figures approximately natural size 

Fig. 1. Spusula cattlhformia Conrad. Longitude 81 
versity of California Collection. Note the hinge of left 
Fig. 2. Sptsula catilhformis Conrad. Longitude 112.8 
versity of California collection. Exterior of left valve. 


mm. Uni* 
valve, 
mm. Uni- 
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PLATE 28 

All figures approximately natural size 

Fig. la. SchizoihaeruB nuttalli (Conrad). Longitude 110.5 mm. 
University of California Collections. Exterior of left valve of a 
small specimen. 

Fig. lb. Schizothaerua nuttalli (Conrad). Interior of left valve. 
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PLATE 29 

All figures approximately natural size 

Fig. la. My a arenaria Linnaeus. Longitude 84 mm. Fish 
Market, San Francisco. Exterior of left valve. 

Fig. 16. Mya arenaria Linnaeus. Interior of left valve. 

Fig. 2a. Mya (Platydon) cancellata (Conrad). Longitude 55.4 
min. Bolinas. Exterior of both valves. 

Fig. 26. Mya (Platydon) cancellata (Conrad). Interior of both 
valves. 
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PLATE 30 


Fig. la. Pholadtdea ovotdea (Gould). X 1. Longitude 37 mm. 
Bolinas. Exterior of left valve showing siphons extended. 

Fig. Ih. Pholadtdea ovotdea (Gould). X 1. Dorsal view, show¬ 
ing siphons extended. 

Fig. 2a. Pholadtdea ovotdea (Gould). X 1. Longitude 19 mm. 
Ventral view of an immature specimen. 


Fig. 2h. Pholadtdea ovotdea (Gould). X 1. View of left valve 
of same specimen. 

Fig. 3a. Pholadtdea pentia (Conrad). X 1. Longitude 50 mm. 
Bolinas. Exterior of left valve, showing siphons extended. 

Fig. 3h. Pholadtdea pemta (Conrad). X 1. Dorsal view. 

Fig. 4. Saxicava arcUca (Linnaeus). X 2. Longitude 13 mm. 
Station 5700.* Exterior of left valve. 


Fig. 5. Saxtcava pholadts Linnaeus. X 1. Longitude 34.6 mm. 
Goat Island, San Francisco Bay, Exterior of left valve. 
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PLATE 31 

All figures approximately natural size 

Fig. la, Parapholaa califomica (Conrad). Longitude 134 mm. 
From a photograph of a living specimen collected by A. L. Barrows 
at Moss Beach, San Mateo County, California. Anterior view. 

Fig. Ih, Parapholaa californica (Conrad). Exterior of left valve 
of the same specimen. 

Fig. 2a. Mya (Crypiomya) calif omica (Conrad). Longitude 25.5 
mm. Station D 5825. Exterior of left valve. 

Fig. 2b. Mya (Crypiomya) californica (Conrad). Interior of 
left valve. 
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PLATE 32 

All figures approximately natural size 

Fig. 1. Ztrfaea gabht Tryon. Longitude 56 mm. Exterior of 
left valve, showing siphons extended. 

Fig. 2a. Parapholas caUfornvca (Conrad). Longitude 134 mm. 
From a photograph of a living specimen collected by Mr. A. L. 
Barrows at Moss ]^ach, Ban Mateo County. Ventral aspect. 

Pig. 2d. Farapholas cahformca (Conrad). Dorsai aspect of same 
specimen. 
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PLATE 33 

Approximately natural size 

EahotiS rufenctn^ Swainson Longitude 125 mm. Bolinas. Ex 
tenor of the Red Abalone 
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PLATE 34 

Fig, 1. Haliotis cracherodi Leach. X 1. Longitude 85 mm. 
Half Moon Bay. Exterior of Black Abalone. 

Fig. 2a. Fisauridea aspera (Eschscholtz). X 1. Longitude 40 
mm. Bolinas Bay. 

Fig. 2b. Fiasuridea aapera (Eschscholtz). X 1. 

Fig. 3. Tonicella Uneata (Wood). X 1. Longitude 30.5 mm. 
Bonita Point.* 

Pig. 4a. Astralium inumphana (Philippi). X 1%. Diameter of 
body whorl 17 mm. Near Station D 5807, Dorsal view. 

Fig. 4h. Aatralium triumphana (Philippi). X 1%. Ventral view. 
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Fig. la. Creptdula adunca Sowerby. X 1. Altitude 8 mm. Uni¬ 
versity of California Collection. Profile. 

Fig. 1&. Creptdula adunca Soweiby. X 1. Maximum diameter 
12.8 mm. View from above. 

Fig. 2. Littortna scutulata Gould. X 4%. Altitude 8 mm. 
Presidio.* 

Fig. 3. Littortna suctulata GoUld. X 4%. Altitude 8.9 mm. 
Presidio.* 

Pig. 4. Littortna planaxts (Nuttall) Philippi. X 1%. Altitude 
15 mm. Bonita Point. 

Fig. 5. Creptdula convcxa Say. X 1. Maximum diameter 10.5 
mm. Station D 5782.* From above. 

Fig. 6 . Creptdula convexa Say. X 1. Maximum diameter 11.6. 
Station D 5782.* 

Fig. 7a. Creptdula ntvea Adams. X 1. Maximum diameter 21.5 
mm. Station D 5810 B. View from above. 

Fig. 7h. Creptdula ntvea Adams. X 1. Maximum diameter 21.5 
mm. Station D 5810 B. Ventral view. 

Fig. 8. Littortna planaxts (Nuttall) Philippi. X 1%. Altitude 
13 mm. Bonita Point. 

Fig. 9. Nassa mendica Gould. X 2. Altitude 11 mm. Station 
D 5773. 

Fig. 10a. Eunaitctna oldroydt Dali X 1. Fishing Grounds West 
of the Golden Gate.* Basal view. 

Fig. 105. Eunaitctna oldroydt Dali. X 1. 

Fig. 11a. Ilyanasaa ohsoleta (Say). X 1. Altitude 21.4 mm. 
Near Key Boute Pier, Oakland.* 

Fig. 11a. Ilyanasaa ohsoleta (Say). X 1 . Altitude 21.4 mm. 
Fig. 12a. Nassa fossata (Gould). X 1. Altitude 31 mm. Sta¬ 
tion D 5788. 

Fig. 125. Nassa fossata (Gould). X 1. 

Fig. 13. Nassa perptnguts Hinds. X 1%. Altitude 32 mm. 
Station D 5786. 
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Fig, la. Tegula funehrale (A. Adams). X 1. Altitude 33 mm, 
Bonita Point.* 

Fig. Ih. Tegula funehrale (A. Adams). X 1. 

Fig. 2. Calliostoma annulatum (Martyn). X 1. Altitude 25 
mm. University of California Collection. 

Fig. 3. Tegula hrunnea (Philippi). X 1. Altitude 33 mm. Uni¬ 
versity of California Collection. 

Fig. 4. Tegular hrunnea (Philippi). X 1. Altitude 21 *mm. 
University of California Collection. 

Pig. 5. Calliostoma canaliculatum (Martyn). X 1. Altitude 18 
mm. Half Moon Bay. 

Pig. 6. Calliostoma costatum (Martyn). X 2. Altitude 11 mm. 
Station D5770. An immature specimen. 

Fig. 7. Calliostoma costatum (Martyn). X 1. Altitude 19 mm. 
Station D 5770 B.* 

Pig, 8. Turhonilla franciscana Bartsch. X 5. Altitude 5.6 mm. 
Station D5743.* This species was recently described from this 
region. 

Fig. 9. Turhonilla franciscana Bartsch. X 5. Altitude 5.8 mm. 
Station D 5743.* 

Fig. 10. Margarifes pupilla (Gould). X 5. Maximum diameter 
3 mm. A small specimen. 

Fig. 11. Melanella (EuUma) micans Carpenter, X 4. Altitude 
7.3 mm. Station D 5788.* 

Fig. 12a. Turhonilla Tceepi Dali and Bartsch. X 2. Altitude 10.6 
mm. Station D5785.* 

Pig. 125. Turhonilla heepi Dali and Bartsch. X 2. 

Fig. 13. Epitonium sawinae (Dali). X 1%. Altitude 15 mm. 
Station D5785.* 

Fig. 14a. Epitonium hindsi (Carpenter). X 2. Altitude 9.6 mm. 
Station D. 

Pig. 145. Epitonium hindsi (Carpenter). X 2. 

Pig. 15. Odostomia franciscana Bartsch. X 4. Altitude 2.6 mm. 
Station D 5729.* 

Fig. 16. Odostomia franciscana Bartsch. X 4. Altitude 2 mm. 
Station D5729.* 
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Fig la. Murex (Octnehra) tnterfoasa (Carpenter). X 4. Alti¬ 
tude 8 mm. Station D 6770. 

Fig. Ih, Murex (Ocinehra) interfoasa (Carpenter). X 4. 

Fig 2. Chrysodomus tabuJatus Baird. X 1. Altitude 86 mm. 
Station D 5789.* The tip of the spire has been broken. 

Fig. 3. Chrysodomus dtrus Eeeve. X 1. Altitude 40 mm. 

Pigeon Point. 

Fig. 4a Murex (Ocinehra) lunda (Middendorff). X 2. Altitude 
13.5 mm. Bonita Point. 

Fig. fb. Murex (Ocinehra) lunda (Middendorff). X 2 

Fig 5a. Ohvelta biphcata Sowerby. X 1. Altitude 22 mm 

Station D 5731 

Fig 55. Oltvella hiphcaia Sowerby. X 1. 

Fig 6 Bathytoma carpenteriana (Gabb). X 1. Altitude 77 
mm. Station D5788 

Fig 7. Oltvella intorta Carpentei X 2. Altitude 11 mm. Sta¬ 

tion D 57J5 

Fig 8a. Urosalptnx cinereus (Say). X 1. Altitude 21 mm Sta¬ 

tion D 5787.* 

Fig. 85. Urosalptnx anereus (Say). X 1. 
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PLATE 38 

All figures approximately natural size 

Fig. 1. Pohntcea lewiai (Gould). Slightly reduced Altitude 112 
mm. Station D 5738. 

Fig. 2a. Tolymcea diacoim (Dali). Slightly reduced. Altitude 
56 mm. West of Golden Gate 30 fathom line. 

Fig. 2h. Pohnicea dracotm (Dali). Slightly reduced. 
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PLATE 39 


Fig. 1, Tunis (Bela) tahulata (Carpenter). X 4. Altitude 9 
mm. Station D5788.* 


Pig. 2. Thais emarginaia var. ostrina (Gould). 

17 mm. Presidio.* 

Pig. 3. Thais emarginaia var, ostrina (Gould). 
17.5 mm. Presidio.* 

Pig. 4. Thais emarginaia var. ostrina (Gould). 

18 mm. Presidio.* 

Fig. 5. Thais emarginaia var. ostrina (Gould). 
20 mm. Presidio.* 


X 1. Altitude 
X 1. Altitude 
X 1. Altitude 
X 1. Altitude 


Pig. 6 . Monoceros engonatum Conrad. X 1. Altitude 27 mm. 
Pigeon Point, San Mateo County. 

Pig. 7a. Murex foliaius (Martyn). X 1. Altitude 68 mm. Bo- 
linas. 


Pig. 7h. Murex foliaius (Martyn), X 1. 

Fig. 8a. Ceriihidea califomica (Haldeman). X 1. Altitude tiH 
mm. Lake Merritt, Oakland. Specimen from the collection of Pro¬ 
fessor Wm. S. Eaymond. 

Fig. 85. Ceriihidea calif omica (Haldeman). X 1. 

Pig. 9a. Cancellaria crawfordiarm Dali. X 1. Altitude 20.5 mm. 
Station D5789. 

Fig. 95. Cancellaria crawfordiana Dali. X 1. 

Fig. 10a. Mangilia augulata Carpenter. X 4%. Altitude 10 mm. 
Station D 6786. 

Fig. 105. Mangilia augulaia Carpenter. X 4^. 






PLATE 40 

All figures approximately natural size 

Fig. 1. Thais lamellosa (Gmelin). Altitude 44 mm. Station 
D 5781. Tabulated and rough. 

Pig. 2. Thais lamellosa (Gmelin). Altitude 45 mm. Station D. 
Cream-white and rough. 

Fig. 8. Thais lamellosa (Gmelin). Altitude 44 mm. Banded 
and rough. 

Fig, 4. Thais lamellosa (Gmelin). Altitude 41 mm. White and 
smooth. 

Pig. 5a. Thais lamellosa (Gmelin). Altitude 52 mm. Station 
D 5801. White and smooth. 

Fig. 55. Thais lamellosa (Gmelin), 

Fig. 6. Thai^ lamellosa (Gmelin). Altitude 38 mm. Bed rock. 
Tabulated and smooth. 

Pig. 7. Thais lamellosa (Gmelin). Altitude 37.5 mm. Station 
D 5796. Banded and smooth. 

Fig. 8. Thais lamellosa (Gmelin). Altitude 38 mm. Station 
D 5796. Banded, smooth, high spire. 
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Fig. la. Columhella gausapata Gould. X 2. Altitude 9 mm. 
Station D 5790. 

Fig. Ih. Columhella gausapata Gould. X 2. ^ 

F^. 2a. Turris indsa Carpenter. X 2. Altitude 25.5 mm. Sta-* 
tion D5791. Enlarged to show detail. 

Fig. 25. Turria incisa Carpenter. X 1. 

Fig. 3a. Turris perversa (Gabb). X 1%. Altitude 19 mm. Sta¬ 
tion D5785.* 

Fig, 35. Turris perversa (Gabb), X 1%. 

Fig. 4a. Amphissa corrugata (Beeve). X 2. Altitude 12 mm. 
Farallon Islands, University of California collection. 

Fig. 45. Amphissa corrugata (Beeve). X 2. 

Fig. 5a. Bittium suhplanulatum Bartsch. X 1%- Altitude 6 mm. 
Station D5788.* Tip of spire broken. 

Fig. 65. Bittium suhplanulatum Bartscli. X 1%. 

Fig. 6 . Actaeon puncteoelatus (Carpenter). X 1%. Altitude 
8 mm. Station D 5791.* 

Fig. 7o. Volvula cylindrica Carpenter. X 2. Altitude 8.7 mm. 
Survey collection. 

Fig. 75. Volvula cylindrica Carpenter. X 2. 

Fig. 8a. Acteocina cerealis (Gould). X 2. Altitude 7.8 mm. 

Survey collection. 

Fig. 85. Acteocina cerealis (Gould). X 2. 




PLATE 42 

Chart showing the distribution of Ohirea lurida Carpenter 

(The dot indicates the stations at which living specimens were dredged, 
and the circle indicates the stations at which only dead shells w'ere obtained.) 
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PLATE 4a 

Chart shovMUg the distribution of Mytilus eduhs Linnaeus 

(The dot indicates the stations at wliidi Ining sj>e(miens iJvere dredged, 
and the circle indicates the stations at which only dead shells were obtained) 
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PLATE 44 

Chart showing the distribution of Cardium corbis (Martyn) 

(The dot indicates the stations at which living specimens were diedged, 
and the circle indicates the stations at which only dead shells were obtained.) 
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PLATE 45 

Chart showing the distribution of Paphia staminea (Conrad) 

(The dot indicates the stations at which living specimens were dredged, 
and the circle indicates the stations at which only dead shells were obtained.) 
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PLATE 46 

(’halt showing the distiibiition of Tdhna mlmonca (C’aipciitei) 

(The (lot indicates the stations at which Ining spei inieiis were (hedged, 
and the circle indicates the stations at which only dead shells weie obtained ) 
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PLATE 47 

Chart showing the distribution of Macoma haJthica (Linnaeus) 

(The dot indicates the stations at which living speuniens were die«lged, 
and the einde indicates the stations at which only dead shells wQre obtained.) 
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PLATE 48 

Chart showing the distribution of Macoma inqiunala (Pe^thayos) 

(The dot indicates the stations at which living specimens were dredged, 
and the circle indicates the stations at which only dead shells were obtained.) 
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Chart showing the distribution of Macoma nasuta (Conra<l) 

(The dot indicates the stations at which living specimens were dredged, 
and the circle indicates the stations at which only dead shells w'ere obtained.) 
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PLATE 50 

Chart showing the distribution of Solen sininuH Gould 

(The dot indicates the stations at which living specimens were dredged, 
and the circle indicates the stations at which only dead shells were obtaine<l.) 
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PLATE 51 

Chart showing the distribution of Scht::oth(ieruft mittalli (Conrad) 

(The dot indicates the stations at which living speciiiieiis were dredged, 
and the cdrcle indicates the stations at which only dead shells were obtaineil.) 
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PLATE 52 

Chart Hhowing the diatribution of Mya arcnarw Linnaeus 

(The (lot indicates the stations at which living specimens were dredged, 
and the circle indicates the stations at which only dead shells were obtained.) 
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Chart showing the distribution of Mya (Cryptomya) cahforntca (Conrad) 

(The dot indicates the stations at which living specimens were dredged, 
and the circle indicates the stations at which only dead shells were obtained.) 
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PLATE 54 

Chart showing the distribution of Zirfaea gahht Tryon 

(The dot indicates the stations at which living specimens were dredged, 
and the circle indicates the stations at which only dead shells were obtained.) 
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PLATE 55 

(^hart showin^J tlio tlistrilmtiou of Crepulula )uua Adams 

(The dot iiidiratos the stations at which living specimens were <lre<lge(l, 
and the cinlc indicates the stations at wliich only dead shells Avere obtained.) 
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PLATE 56 

Chart showing the distribution of CoIumheUa guuMipaia Gould 

(The dot indicates the stations at which living specimens were dredge<l, 
and the circle indicates the stations at -which only dead shells were obtainetl.) 
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Chart sho\siiig the distribution of Xmsa fossafa ((Jouldj 

(The dot indicates the stations at which living sjieciiiuMis were dredged, 
and the circle kiduates the stations at 'which only dead shells w^ere obtained.! 
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PLATE 58 

(’hart showing the distribution of Naana mendica Gould 

(The dot indicates the stations at which living specimens were dredged, 
and the circle indicates the stations at which only dead shells were obtained.) 
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PLATE 59 

Chart showinjT the distribution of Thain lamellosa (Oinolin) 

(The dot indieates the stations at which living specimens were dredged, 
and the circle indicates the stations at which only dead shells were obtained.) 
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PLATE 60 

Chart showing the distribution of ‘‘Albatross’^ dredging stations. 
Sumner et, ah, 1914.) 
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Acanthochitonidae, 299. 

Acila, 246. 

castrensis; 246. 

Acmaea; 300. 
asxni) 300. 
limatula^ 301. 
mitra, 303. 
patina, 229, 301, 
var. pintadina, 301. 
pelta, 302. 
persona, 302. 
var. umbonata, 303. 

Acmaeidae, 300. 

Actaeon, 345. 

punctocoelatus, 345. 

Actaeonidae, 345. 

Acteocina, 345. 

oerealis, 345. 

Aoteocinidae, 345. 

Adesmacea, 287. 

Adula, 260. 
falcata, 260. 
stylina, 260. 

Albatross, U. S. Steamer, 2, 3, 57, 207, 
214. 

* * Albatross Bottom—Sampling Appar¬ 
atus,15, 16-19. 

Allen, W. E., acknowledgment, 86. 
Alsberg, C. L., acknowledgment, 10. 
Amphineura, 291. 

Amphissa, 330. 

corriigata, 330. 

Anatinacea, 261. 

Anomia, 255. 

peruviana, 229, 225. 

Anomiacea, 255. 

Anomidae, 255. 

Apparatus used in dredging and plank¬ 
ton work, 5, 7-8, 11-19; illustra¬ 
tions of, 118“128. 

Area, 250. 

transversa, 223, 229, 250. 

Arcacea, 250. 

Arcidae, 250. 

Arntzen, Valdemar, 14, 15, 

Astralium link, 309. 

triumphans, 223, 309. 

Barleeia, 326. 
subtenuis, 326. 

Bartsch, Paul, 208, 209; acknowledg¬ 
ment, 209. 

Bathytoma, 343. 

carpenteriana, 343. 

Bittium, 326. 

eschrichti var. montereyense, 326. 
Bubplanulatum, 327. 

* Univ. Calif. Publ. Zool., vol. 14. 


Buccinidae, 330. 

Bucket, ^ ^ orange-peel, ^' for deep-sea 
dredging, 7, 122. 

Burrage, G. H., 3, 207; acknowledg¬ 
ment, 9. 

Cadulus, 291. 
fusiformis, 291. 

Calliostoma, 311. 
canaliculatum, 311. 
costatum, 229, 311. 

Cancellaria, 341. 
crawfordiana, 341. 

Cancellariidae, 341. 

Cantharus, sp., 330, 

Capulidae, 322. 

Cardiacea, 266. 

Cardiidae, 266. 

Cardium, 266. 
corbis, 239, 243, 266. 
centifilosum, 267. 

Cerithidea, 326. 
ealifornica, 229, 326. 

Cerithiidae, 326. 

Cerithiopsidae, 328. 

Cerithiopsis, 328; sp., 328. 

Chama, 263. 
pellucida, 263. 

Chamacea, 263. 

Chamidae, 263. 

Chesapeake Bay, water temperature, 
54, 55, 99; salinity, 87. 

Coleman, R. A., acknowledgment, 10. 

Columbella, 329. 
gausapata, 329. 

Columbellidae, 329. 

Conidae, 344. 

Conus, 344. 
californicuB, 344. 

Crepidula, 322. 
convexa, 322. 
nivea, 323. 

Crucibulum, 324. 
spinosum, 324. 

Cryptochiton, 300. 
stelleri, 300. 

Chrysodomus, 330. 
dims, 330. 
tabulatus, 331. 

Current velocity and tidal range in 
San Francisco Bay, 23-28. 

Cuspidaria, 262. 
ealifornica, 262. 

Cuspidariidae, 262. 

Cypraeidae, 328. 

Ball, W. H., 208, 209; acknowledg¬ 
ment, 209. 
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Barb^e-Immel Oyster Company^ ac¬ 
knowledgment, 4, 85. 

Davidson, George, cited, 21, 23. 

Dean, and McGlashan, cited, 77. 

Dentaliidae, 290. 

Dentalium, 290. 
indianorum, 290, 

Decoglossa, 300. 

Dredge, for use upon stony bottoms, 

120 . 

Dreissensiidae, 259. 

Entodesma, 262. 
saxicola, 262. 

Epitoniidae, 318. 

Epitonium, 318. 
cerebricostatum, 318. 
hindsi, 319. 
sawinae, 319. 

Erato, 328. 
vitellina, 328. 

Eulimidae, 314. 

Eumaticina, 325. 
oldroydi, 325. 

Farallon Islands, 3, 215. 

Fauna, Molluscan, of San Francisco 
Bay. See Molluscan Fauna, etc. 

Fissurella, 308. 
volcano, 308. 

Fissuridea, 307. 
aspera, 307. 

Fissurellidae, 307. 

Fusinidae, 339. 

Fusinus, 339. 
harfordi, 339. 
luteopictus, 339. 

Gadina, 346. 
reticulata, 346. 

Gadinidae, 346. 

Gadiniidae. 

Gastropoda, 300. 

Gemma, 273. 

gemma var. purpurea, 223, 273. 

Glycymeris, 250. 
subobsoleta, 250. 

Haliotidae, 305. 
assimilis, 307. 
cracherodi, 305. 
gigantea, 305. 

Haliotis, 305. 
fulgens, 306. 
rufescens, 306. 

Henshaw, and McGlashan, cited, 77. 

Hinnites, 253. 
giganteuB, 225, 253. 

Hipponiz antiquata, 322. 

Defrance, 322. 

Hollinger, H., 209. 

Holway, B. B., acknowledgment, 9. 

Hydro^aphic work, methods and re¬ 
sults of, 2-10; procedure followed, 
and apparatus used, ll-*-19; ap- 
^paralus illustrated, 118-128. 

Dyanassa, 333. 
obsoleta, 223, 333. 


Ischnochiton, 292. 
cooperi, 293. 
dentiens, 292. 
magdalensis, 294. 
stearnsi, 293. 

Ischnochitonidae, 292. 

Johnston, E. 0., 1, 4, 10, 57, 207; ac¬ 
knowledgment, 209. 

Eatharina, 299. 
tunicata, 299. 

Kellia, 265. 
laperousi, 265. 

Knudsen, ^ * Hydrographic Tables, ’' 
57. 

Kofoid, C. A., 3, 207; acknowledg¬ 
ment, 9, 209. 

Laverty, Samuel, acknowledgment, 10. 

Louderback, G. D., 1, 10, 91, 207. 

Lucuna, 321. 
porrecta, 321. 
unifasciata, 229, 321. 
variegata, 322. 

Lasaea, 266. 
rubr^ 266. 

Leda, 247. 
hamata, 247. 
navisa, 247. 
taphria, 248. 

Ledidae, 247. 

Lepeta, 304. 
concentrica, 304. 

Lepidopleuridae, 291. 

Lepidopleurus, 291. 
larallonis, 291. 

Leptonacea, 265. 

Leptonidae, 265. 

Leptothyra, 310. 
carpenter!, 310. 

Littorina, 320. 
planazis, 229, 320. 
scutulat^ 320. 

Littorinidae, 320. 

Lottia, 304. 
gigantea, 304. 

Louderback, G. D., 1, 10, 91, 207. 

Lucuna, 321. 
porrecta, 321, 
unifasciata, 229, 321. 
variegata, 322. 

Lucinacea, 263. 

Lucinidae, 263. 

Lyonsia, 261. 
califomica, 261. 

Lyonsiidae, 261. 

McAdie, A. G., cited, 21, 52. 

McEwen, G. F., acknowledgment, 58. 

McGlashan, H. D., acknowledgment, 
9, 10, 14 note* 

McGlashan, H. D., and Dean, cited, 
77. 

McGlashan, H. D., and Henshaw, cited, 
77. 

Maeoma, 277. 
balthica, 243, 277. 
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indentata, 277. 
inquinata, 225, 243, 278. 
nasuta, 239, 243, 279. 
flecta, 280. 
yoldiformis, 280. 

Mactracea, 282. 

Mactridae, 282. 

Mangilia, 344. 

angulata, 344. 

Marcia, 268. 

subdiaphana, 268. 

Margarites, 313. 
lirulata, 313. 
pulloides, 229. 
pupilla, 314. 

Martesia, 289. 

interealata, 289. 

Megatebennua, 308. 

bimaculata, 308. 

Melanella, 314. 

micans, 314. 

Mitra, 339. 
idea, 339. 

Modiolus, 257; sp., 259. 
demissus, 223, 257. 
modiolus, 259. 
politus, 258. 
rectus, 258. 

MolluBcaa Fauna from San Francisco 
Bay, 199; preservation of mate¬ 
rial, 207; classification of, 208; 
method of study, 208-209; review 
of literature, 209-210. 
Environment: San Francisco Bay, 
210; physical, 210; biological, 
213; open ocean, 214. 

General character, 214. 
Distribution, 226-241; general, 226; 
influence of depth, 227; of tem¬ 
perature, 230; of salinity, 234; 
of character of bottom, 235. 
Quantitative analysis of the fauna, 
241-244. 

Summary, 244-245. 

Catalogue of species, 245-346. 
Literature cited, 347; explanation 
of plates, 359. 

Monia, 255. 

macroschisma, 255. 

Mopalia, 296. 
ciliata, 296. 

var. lignosa, 297. 
kennerleyi var. swani, 229, 297. 
muBcosa, 297. 
wosnessenski, 298. 

Mopaliidae, 296. 

Moraghan, M. B., Oyster Company, 
acknowledgment, 4, 85. 

Morgan Oyster Company, acknowledg¬ 
ment, 4, 84. 

Murex, 334. 
carpenter!, 334. 
interfossa, 229, 335. 
lurida, 335. 


Muricidae, 334. 

Mya, 283. 

arenaria, 223, 243, 283. 
califomica, 239, 243, 284. 
cancellata, 285. 
edulis, 239. 

Myacea, 283. 

Myacidae, 283. 

Mytilacea, 256. 

Mytilidae, 256. 

Mytilus, 256. 
californianus, 235, 256. 
edulis, 256. 

Nash, Louise, 209. 

Nassa, 331. 
foBsata, 331. 
mendica, 332. 
perpinguis, 333. 

Nassidae, 331. 

Naticidae, 324. 

Nucula, 246. 
tenuis, 246. 

Nuculacea, 246. 

Nuculidae, 246. 

Nuttallina, 294. 
scabra, 294. 

Odostomia, 316. 
farallonensis, 317. 
franciscana, 222, 316. 
gravida, 317. 
inflate, 318. 

Olivella, 340. 
biplicata, 340. 
intorta, 340. 
pedroana, 341. 

Olividae, 340. 

Ostracea, 251. 

Ostrea, 251. 
elongate, 223, 252. 
lurida, 225, 239, 243, 251. 
virginica, 223. 

Ostreidae, 251. 

Ovulidae, 329. 

Oyster industry in San Francisco Bay 
region, 4, 5. 

Packard, E. L., 199. 

Pandora, 261. 
fllosa, 261. 

Pandoridae, 261. 

Panope, 287. 
generosa, 287. 

Paphia, 270. 
staminea, 270. 
var. orbella, 271. 
var. petiti, 272. 
var. ruderata, 271. 
tenerrima, 272. 

Pecten, 253. 
hastatus, 253. 
latlauritus, 254. 

Pectinacea, 253. 

Pectinidae, 253. 

Pedicularia, 329. 
califomica, 329. 
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Pelecypoda, 246. 

Petricola, 274. 
carditoides, 274. 

Petricolidae, 274. 

Phacoides, 263. 
annulatus, 263. 
tenuisculptus, 264. 

Phasianella, 310. 
pulloides, 310. 

Phasianellidae^ 310. 

Pholadidae, 287. 

Pholadidea, 288. 
ovoidea, 288. 
penita, 288. 
var. parva, 289. 

PholaS) 287. 
pacificus, 287. 

Placiporella, 298. 
sinuata, 298. 

Platypoda, 314. 

Pleutotomidae, 342. 

Polinices, 324. 
draconis, 324. 
lewisi, 325. 

Poromyacea, 262. 

Porterfield, L. B., acknowledgment, 9. 

Price current meter, illustration of, 
124. 

Psephidia, 273, 
ovalis, 273. 

Ptenoglossa, 318. 

Pyramidellidae, 315. 

Bachiglossa, 329. 

Belfort upon tbe Physical Oondltioiis 
in San Fraacisco Bay. Based 
upon the operations of the United 
States Fisheries Steamer ^^Alba¬ 
tross ^ ^ during the years 1912 and 
1913, 1, 211. 

Bhipodoglossa, 305. 

Bissoidae, 326. 

Bochefortia, 265. 
ferruginosa, 265. 

Salinity, of San Francisco Bay, 56-88. 

San Francisco Bay, Beport upon the 
Physical Conditions in, 1-198; 
procedure followed and apparatus 
used, 11-19; illustrations of ap¬ 
paratus, 118, 120, 122, 124, 126, 
128; dimensions, area, and volume 
of the Bay, 19-23; tidal range 
and current velocity in, 23-28; 
temperature, 28-66; salinity, 56- 
88; bottom deposits, 69-97; sum¬ 
mary, 98-101; literature cited, 
102-103; dredging stations, 104, 
106, 12^149; hydrographic sta¬ 
tions, 108, 110, 150-184; bottom 
conditions, 112, 114; determina- 
^ tioii of bottom samples, 185-196; 
percentages of nitrogen, 116,197* 
198; bottom sampling apparatus, 
illustrations of, 126,128. 


San Francisco Bay, MoUuscan Fauna 
from, 199. 

San Pablo Bay, 3, 

Saxicava, 286. 
arctiea, 286. 
pholadis, 229, 286. 

Saxicavidae, 286. 

Saxidomus, 269. 
nuttalli, 269. 

Scaphopoda, 290. 

Schizothaerus, 283. 
nuttalli, 283. 

Schmitt, W. L., 1, 10, 57, 207; ac¬ 
knowledgment, 209. 

Schott, cited, 82. 

Septifer, 259. 
bifurcatus, 259. 

Siliqua, 281. 
nuttalli, 281. 

Siphonodentaliidae, 291. 

Sledge-trawl, illustration of, 118. 

Solen, 281. 
sicarius, 281. 

Solenaeea, 281. 

Solenidae, 281. 

Soule, H. B., 3, 207; acknowledgment, 
9. 

Spisula, 282. 
eatilliformis, 235, 282. 

Sumner, F. B., 1,10, 57, 207; acknowl¬ 
edgment, 209. 

Taeniglossa, 320. 

Tegula, 312. 
brunnea, 312. 
funebrale, 229, 312. 
montereyi, 313. 

Tellina, 275. 
bodegensis, 235, 275. 
bultoni, 275. 
carpenter!, 276. 
salmonea, 276. 

Tellinacea, 275. 

Tellinidae, 275. 

Temperature, in San Francisco Bay, 
28-56. 

Teredinidao, 290. 

Thais, 229, 336. 
emarginata, 338. 

var. ostrina, 338. 
lamellosa, 243, 336. 
var. franciscana, 337. 
var. septentrionalis, 337. 
lima, 337. 

Thaisidae, 336. 

Thorade, cited, 51, 52, 99. 

Thyasira, 264. 
gouldi, 264. 

Thyasiridae, 264. 

Tidal range and current velocity in 
San Francisco Bay, 23-28. 

Tonicella, 29Biii 
lineata, 229-292. 
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Toxoglossa, 341. 

Trachydermon, 295. 
dentiens, 229. 
hartwegiy 295. 
raymondi, 229^ 295. 

Trivi^ 328. 
californica, 328. 

Trochidae, 311. 

Turbinidae^ 309. 

Turbonilla, 315. 
franciscana, 222, 315. 
keepi, 316. 

Turris, 342. 
incisa, 342. 
perversa, 342. 
tabulata, 343. 

U. S. Bureau of Chemistry, acknowl¬ 
edgment, 101. 

U. S. Bureau of Fisheries, 2. 


Urosalpinx, 335. 
cinereus, 223, 335. 

Veneracea, 268. 

Veneridae, 268. 

Venerupis, 272. 
lamellifera, 272. 

Volutidae, 339. 

Volvula, 346. 
cylindrica, 346. 

Woods Hole, water temperature, 55, 
99; salinity, 86; bottom charac¬ 
ters, 95. 

Xylotrya, 290; sp., 290. 

Yoldia, 248. 
cooperi, 248. 
ensifera, 249. 

Zirfaea, 289. 
gabbi, 225, 243, 289. 

Zittell, ‘^Textbook of Palaeontology,^' 
208. 
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